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The  Numismatic  Society  of  Philadelphia,  founded  January  i, 
1858,  was  incorporated  by  an  Act  of  the  General  Assembly  of 
Pennsylvania,  approved  on  the  19th  day  of  February,  A.  D.,  1858 
(Pamphlet  Laws  for  1858,  p.  68).  The  name  of  the  Society  was 
changed  to  The  Numismatic  and  Antiquarian  Society  of  Phila- 
delphia, by  an  act  of  the  General  Assembly  of  Pennsylvania, 
approved  on  the  23d  day  of  March,  A.  D.,  1865  (Pamphlet  Laws  for 
1865,  p.  654). 

Stated  meetings  are  held  in  January,  February,  March,  April, 
November  and  December  of  each  year,  at  the  residences  of  the 
members.  At  these  meetings  papers  are  read  (frequently  illus- 
trated by  stereopticon  views),  and  coins  and  objects  of  antiquarian 
interest  exhibited.  The  Proceedings  are  published  every  second  or 
third  year. 

Resident  members  pay  an  initiation  fee  of  $5,  a diploma  fee 
of  $1,  and  an  annual  contribution  fee  of  $5,  due  on  the  first  of 
January  of  each  year.  Life  membership  in  this  Society  may  be 
secured  by  the  payment  of  $50. 
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1907 


OFFICERS 


President. 

CHARLES  E.  DANA. 


Vice-Presidents. 

FRANCIS  JORDAN,  Jr.,  JOHN  T.  MORRIS, 

CORNELIUS  STEVENSON,  JOHN  STORY  JENKS. 


Honorary  Vice-Presidents. 


PROF.  F.  W.  PUTNAM Massachusetts. 

GEN.  J.  WATTS  DE  PEYSTER New  York. 

HON.  R.  ALONZO  BROCK Virginia. 


Corresponding  Secretary  W.  W.  LONGSTRETH. 

Recording  Secretary  RICHARD  W.  DAVIDS. 

Treasurer FRANCIS  C.  ADLER. 

Historiographer JOHN  STORY  JENKS. 

Curator  of  Numismatics FREDERICK  D.  LANGENHEIM. 

Curator  of  Antiquities DAVID  MILNE. 

Librarian  JOHN  F.  LEWIS. 


Committees. 


COMMITTEE  ON  NUMISMATICS. 

HARRY  ROGERS, 

JOHN  STORY  JENKS, 
JOHN  T.  MORRIS. 

COMMITTEE  ON  GENEALOGY. 

ELI  KIRK  PRICE, 

G.  ALBERT  LEWIS, 
JOSEPH  WRIGHT. 

COMMITTEE  ON  PUBLICATIONS. 

FRANCIS  JORDAN,  Jr., 
CHARLES  J.  COHEN, 
RICHARD  W.  DAVIDS. 


COMMITTEE  ON  ANTIQUITIES. 

CORNELIUS  STEVENSON, 
JOHN  F.  LEWIS, 

M.  HAMPTON  TODD. 

COMMITTEE  ON  LIBRARY. 

CHARLES  D.  CLARK, 
JOHN  M.  SCOTT, 
CHARLES  H.  CRAMP. 

COMMITTEE  ON  MEMBERSHIP. 

WESTCOTT  BAILEY, 
STUART  WOOD, 

JOHN  W.  TOWNSEND. 


COMMITTEE  ON  PROGRAM. 

CORNELIUS  STEVENSON,  C.  HOWARD  COLKET, 

W.  W.  LONGSTRETH. 
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1908 


OFFICERS 


President. 

CHARLES  E.  DANA. 


Vice-Presidents. 

FRANCIS  JORDAN,  Jr.,  JOHN  T.  MORRIS, 

CORNELIUS  STEVENSON,  JOHN  STORY  JENKS. 


Honorary  Vice-Presidents. 


PROF.  F.  W.  PUTNAM  Massachusetts. 

HON.  R.  ALONZO  BROCK Virginia. 


Corresponding  Secretary  JOHN  W.  TOWNSEND. 

Recording  Secretary  W.  W.  LONGSTRETH. 

Treasurer FRANCIS  C.  ADLER. 

Historiographer JOHN  STORY  JENKS. 

Curator  of  Numismatics FREDERICK  D.  LANGENHEIM. 

Curator  of  Antiquities DAVID  MILNE. 

Librarian  JOHN  F.  LEWIS. 


Committees. 


COMMITTEE  ON  NUMISMATICS. 

HARRY  ROGERS, 

JOHN  STORY  JENKS, 
JOHN  T.  MORRIS. 


COMMITTEE  ON  GENEALOGY. 

ELI  KIRK  PRICE, 
JOSEPH  WRIGHT, 
FRANK  D.  LA  LANNE. 


COMMITTEE  ON  PUBLICATIONS. 

FRANCIS  JORDAN,  Jr., 
RICHARD  W.  DAVIDS, 

W.  W.  LONGSTRETH. 


COMMITTEE  ON  ANTIQUITIES. 

CORNELIUS  STEVENSON, 
CHARLES  L.  HAMILTON, 
M.  HAMPTON  TODD. 


COMMITTEE  ON  LIBRARY. 

CHARLES  J.  COHEN, 
CHARLES  H.  CRAMP, 
CHARLES  D.  CLARK. 


COMMITTEE  ON  MEMBERSHIP. 

WESTCOTT  BAILEY, 
STUART  WOOD, 

JOHN  W.  TOWNSEND. 


COMMITTEE  ON  PROGRAM. 

CORNELIUS  STEVENSON,  C.  HOWARD  COLKET, 

JOHN  F.  LEWIS. 
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1909 


OFFICERS 


President. 

CPIARLES  E.  DANA. 


Vice-Presidents. 

FRANCIS  JORDAN,  Jr.,  JOHN  T.  MORRIS, 

CORNELIUS  STEVENSON,  JOHN  STORY  JENKS. 


Honorary  Vice-Presidents. 


PROF.  F.  W.  PUTNAM  Massachusetts. 

HON.  R.  ALONZO  BROCK Virginia. 


Corresponding  Secretary 
Recording  Secretary  . . . 

Treasurer  

Historiographer 

Curator  of  Numismatics 
Curator  of  Antiquities  .. 
Librarian  


JOHN  W.  TOWNSEND. 

W.  W.  LONGSTRETH. 

FRANCIS  C.  ADLER. 

JOHN  STORY  JENKS. 
FREDERICK  D.  LANGENPIEIM. 
DAVID  MILNE. 

JOHN  F.  LEWIS. 


Committees. 


COMMITTEE  ON  NUMISMATICS. 

HARRY  ROGERS, 

JOHN  STORY  JENKS, 
JOHN  T.  MORRIS. 

COMMITTEE  ON  GENEALOGY. 

ELI  KIRK  PRICE, 

JOSEPH  WRIGHT. 

FRANK  D.  LA  LANNE. 


COMMITTEE  ON  PUBLICATIONS. 

HENRY  PEMBERTON,  Jr., 
CPIARLES  J.  COHEN, 

WM.  W.  LONGSTRETH. 


COMMITTEE  ON  ANTIQUITIES. 

CORNELIUS  STEVENSON, 
TPIOMAS  SKELTON  HARRISON, 
ALFRED  I.  PPHLLIPS. 


COMMITTEE  ON  LIBRARY. 

ROBERT  HOBART  SMITH, 
CHARLES  J.  COHEN. 
CHARLES  H.  CRAMP. 


COMMITTEE  ON  MEMBERSHIP. 

WESTCOTT  BAILEY, 
STUART  WOOD, 

JOHN  W.  TOWNSEND. 


CARROLL  SMYTH, 


COMMITTEE  ON  PROGRAM. 

JOHN  STORY  JENKS. 
JOHN  F.  LEWIS. 
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1910 


OFFICERS 


President. 

CHARLES  E.  DANA. 


Vice-Presidents. 

ERANCIS  JORDAN,  Jr.,  JOHN  T.  MORRIS, 

CORNELIUS  STEVENSON.  JOHN  STORY  JENKS, 

Honorary  Vice-Presidents. 

PROF.  F.  W.  PUTNAM  Massachusetts. 

HON.  R.  ALONZO  BROCK Virginia. 


Corresponding  Secretary  JOHN  W.  TOWNSEND. 

Recording  Secretary  DAVID  MILNE. 

Treasurer ALFRED  INGERSOLL  PHILLIPS. 

Historiographer JOHN  STORY  JENKS. 

Curator  of  Numismatics FREDERICK  D.  LANGENHEIM. 

Curator  of  Antiquities WESTCOTT  BAILEY. 

Librarian  WM.  W.  LONGSTRETH. 


Committees. 


COMMITTEE  ON  NUMISMATICS. 

JOHN  STORY  JENKS, 

JOHN  T.  MORRIS, 

T.  LOUIS  COMPARETTE, 

F.  D.  LANGENHEIM,  ex-oificio. 

committee  on  genealogy. 
JOHN  F.  LEWIS, 

JOSEPH  WRIGHT, 

FRANCIS  JORDAN,  Jr., 

JOHN  STORY  JENKS,  ex-omdo. 

committee  on  publications. 
HENRY  PEMBERTON,  Jr., 
CHARLES  J.  COHEN, 

DAVID  MILNE. 


committee  on  antiquities. 
CORNELIUS  STEVENSON, 
TPIOMAS  SKELTON  HARRISON, 
ALFRED  INGERSOLL  PHILLIPS, 
WESTCOTT  BAILEY,  ex-omdo. 

committee  on  library. 

C.  HOWARD  COLKET, 

CPIARLES  J.  COHEN, 

ALBANUS  L.  SMITH, 

WM.  W.  LONGSTRETH,  ex-omdo. 

COMMITTEE  ON  MEMBERSHIP. 

WESTCOTT  BAILEY, 

JOHN  W.  TOWNSEND, 

STUART  WOOD. 


COMMITTEE  ON  PROGRAM. 

JAMES  RUSSELL  HARRIS,  CARROLL  SMYTH, 

ELI  KIRK  PRICE. 
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RESIDENT  MEMBERS 


1904  Adler,  Francis  C.,  622  Bourse 
Building. 

1891  Bailey,  B.  N.,  7321  Bryan  Street, 

Allen  Lane,  Germantown. 

1880  Bailey,  Westcott,  7321  Bryan 
Street,  Allen  Lane,  German- 
town. 

1893  Baugh,  Daniel,  Sixteenth  and 
Locust  Streets. 

1890  Bement,  Clarence  S.,  3907  Spruce 

Street. 

1908  Coates,  William  M.,  603  Chest- 

nut Street. 

1898  Cohen,  Charles  J.,  334  South 
Twenty-first  Street. 

1893  *Colket,  C.  Howard.  2008  De 
Lancey  Street. 

1909  Comparette,  T.  Louis,  United 

States  Mint,  Philadelphia. 

1895  Cramp,'  Charles  H.,  2113  De 
Lancey  Street. 

1892  Dana,  Professor  Charles  E., 

2013  De  Lancey  Street. 

1898  *Davids,  Richard  Wistar,  632 
Land  Title  Building. 

1891  Dolan,  Thomas,  1809  Walnut 

Street. 

1909  Fisher,  S.  Wilson,  1502  Pine 
Street. 

1897  Gans,  Leopold,  130  Market 
Street,  Chicago,  111. 

1904  Hamilton,  Charles  L.,  The  Al- 
dine. 

1907  Harris,  James  Russell,  Art 

Club,  Philadelphia. 

1888  Harrison,  Charles  C.,  LL.D.,  400 
Chestnut  Street. 

1908  Harrison,  Thomas  Skelton,  1520 

Locust  Street. 

1865  *Hart,  Charles  Henry,  4717 
Chester  Avenue. 

1858  Jenks,  John  Story,  1937  Arch 
Street. 

1875  Jordan,  Francis,  Jr.,  2228  Spruce 
Street. 


1905  La  Lanne,  Frank  D.,  2201  De 
Lancey  Street. 

1888  Langenheim,  F.  D.,  240  South 
Third  Street. 

1898  Lewis,  John  F.,  1914  Spruce 

Street. 

1882  Lewis,  G.  Albert,  1834  De  Lan- 

cey Street. 

1893  Lewis,  Howard  W.,  427  Chestnut 
Street. 

1909  Longstreth,  Howard,  The  Bel- 
gravia. 

1883  Longstreth,  William,  2013  Chest- 

nut Street. 

1905  *Longstreth,  William  W.,  427 
Walnut  Street. 

1888  *Lyman,  Benjamin  Smith,  708 
South  Washington  Square. 

1890  Mercer,  Henry  C.,  Doylestown, 
Pa. 

1890  *Milne,  Caleb  J.,  2030  Walnut 

Street. 

1888  *Milne,  David,  Northeast  corner 
Eleventh  Street  and  Washing- 
ton Avenue. 

1881  *Moore,  Clarence  B.,  1321  Lo- 

1891  *Morris,  John  T.,  826  Pine 

Street. 

1899  Pfahler,  Alfred  E.,  Union 

League. 

1908  Pemberton,  Henry,  Jr.,  1008 
Clinton  Street. 

1908  Phillips,  Alfred  Ingersoll,  705 
Land  Title  Building. 

1881  Price,  Eli  Kirk,  709  Walnut 
Street. 

1908  Ritter,  A.  Howard,  206  West 
Washington  Square. 

1881  Scott,  Hon.  John  M.,  116  South 
Eighteenth  Street. 

1908  Smith,  Albanus  L.,  29  East  Penn 
Street,  Germantown. 

1900  Smyth,  Carroll,  2110  Walnut 

Street. 

1896  Starr,  Edward,  1808  Pine  Street. 


* Life  Members.  Revised  to  January  17  iqio. 
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1884  Stevenson,  Cornelius,  237  South 
Twenty-first  Street. 

1873  Todd,  Hon.  M.  Hampton,  133 
South  Twelfth  Street. 

1893  ^Townsend,  John  W.,  Bryn 
Mawr,  Pa. 

1908  Thomas,  George  C.,  Jr.,  Chest- 
nut Hill. 

1907  Vaux,  George,  Jr.,  Franklin  Na- 
tional Bank  Building. 


1904  Wood,  Stuart,  400  Chestnut 
Street. 

1903  *Wood,  Walter,  400  Chestnut 
Street. 

1893  Woodside,  George  D.,  352  Bullitt 
Building. 

1884  Wright,  Joseph,  2023  Walnut 
Street. 

1908  Wright,  W.  D.  C.,  2023  Walnut 
Street. 

1910  Wainwright,  Joseph  R.,  1635 

Spruce  Street. 


HONORARY  MEMBERS 


Avebury,  The  Rt.  Plon.  Lord,  Down, 
Kent,  Eng. 

Levasseur,  Emil,  Paris,  France. 
Loubat,  Le  Due  de,  Paris,  France. 

Madden,  Frederick  W.,  Brighton, 
Eng. 


Murray,  Dr.  James  A.  H.,  Oxford, 
Eng. 

Rosny,  Leon  de,  Paris,  France. 
Seward,  Hon.  F.  W.,  Montrose,  N.  Y. 
Director  of  the  U.  S.  Mint,  ex-officio. 


CORRESPONDING  MEMBERS 


Abbott,  Charles  C.,  M.D.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Adam,  Lucien,  Rennes,  France. 

Axon,  W.  E.  A.,  LL.D.,  Southport, 
Eng. 

Bancroft,  Plubcrt  Howe,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Cal. 

Barber,  Edwin  A.,  West  Chester,  Pa. 

Beauchamp,  Rev.  Dr.  W.  M.,  Syra- 
cuse, N.  Y. 

Bergsoe,  Wilhelm,  Copenhagen,  Den- 
mark. 

Boas,  Franz,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Brock,  Robert  Alonzo.  Richmond,  Va. 

Brown,  John  Marshall,  Portland,  Me. 

Bryant,  Hubbard  Winslow,  Portland 
Me. 

Bulliot,  J.  G.,  Autun,  France. 

Cannizzaro,  Tomniaso,  Messina,  Italy. 


Carutti  di  Cantogno,  Baron  Domenico, 
Turin,  Italy. 

Charency,  Comte  Plyacinthe  de,  Paris, 
France. 

Cope,  Gilbert,  West  Chester,  Pa. 
Cournaidt,  Charles,  Malzeville,  France. 
Culin,  Stewart,  Brooklyn  Institute, 
New  York. 

Davis,  Gen.  W.  W.  LL,  Doylestown, 
' Pa. 

Dean,  Bashford,  Metropolitan  Mus- 
eum, New  York. 

Deans.  James,  Victoria,  B.  C. 

De  Cleve,  Jules,  Mons,  Belgium. 

Del  Mar,  Alexander,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
De  Olaguibel,  Manuel,  Mexico. 
Devillers.  Leopold,  Mons,  Belgium. 
Dorsey,  Dr.  George  A.,  Chicago,  111. 

Gatschet,  Albert  S.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


* Life  Members.  Revised  to  January  17,  1910. 


GiglioH,  Henry  H.,  Florence,  Italy. 

Gilman,  Dr.  Daniel  C.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Goodyear,  Prof.  William  H.,  Brook- 
lyn, N.  Y. 

Greene,  Samuel  A.,  M.D.,  Boston, 
Mass. 

Hadi,  Syad  Mohammed,  Sultanpur, 
India. 

Hamy,  Dr.  E.  T.,  Paris,  France. 

Harden,  William,  Savannah,  Ga. 

Hayden,  Rev.  Horace  Edwin,  Wilkes- 
Barre,  Pa. 

Haynes,  Henry  W.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Head,  Barclay  V.,  London,  Eng. 

Herbst,  C.  F.,  Copenhagen,  Denmark. 

Hildebrand,  Hans  Olof  H.,  Stock- 
holm, Sweden. 

Huguet-Latour,  Major  L.  A.,  Mont- 
real, Canada. 

Imhoof  Blumer,  Dr.  F.,  Winterthur, 
Switzerland. 

Im  Thurn,  Lt.-Gov.  E.  F.,  Colombo, 
Ceylon. 

Karabacek,  Prof.  Josef,  Vienna,  Aus. 

Keary,  C.  F.,  London,  Eng. 

Kenner,  Dr.  Frederick,  Vienna,  Aus. 

Konstostaulas,  A.,  Athens,  Greece. 

Krause,  Prof.  W.,  Berlin,  Germany. 

Krauss,  Dr.  Friedrich  S.,  Vienna, 
Austria. 

Leibert,  Rev.  Eugene,  Nazareth,  Pa. 

Le  Moine,  Sir  J.  M.,  Quebec,  Canada. 

Lincoln,  Frederick  William,  London, 
Eng. 

Low',  Lyman  H.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

March,  Prof.  Francis  A.,  Easton,  Pa. 

Marvin,  W.  T.  R.,  Boston,  Mass. 


Mason,  Otis  T.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Mercur,  Rodney  A.,  Towanda,  Pa. 
Merzbacher,  Dr.  Eugen,  Munich,  Ger- 
many. 

Meyer,  C.,  Llamburg,  Germany. 
Mitchell,  Sir  Arthur,  Edinburgh, 
Scotland. 

Morse,  Prof.  Edward  S.,  Salem, 
Mass. 

Much,  Dr.  M.,  Vienna,  Austria. 

New'combe,  Dr.  C.  F.,  Victoria,  B.  C. 
Nicolaysen,  N.,  Christiana,  Norway. 
Nuttall,  Mrs.  Zelia,  Coyoacan,  Mex. 

Paine,  Nathaniel,  Worcester,  Mass. 
Penafiel,  Dr.  Antonio,  Mexico. 

Poillon,  William,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Post,  George  E.,  M.D.,  Beyroot,  Syria. 
Putnam,  Prof.  Fred.  W.,  Cambridge, 
Mass. 

Read,  Chas.  H.,  London,  Eng. 
Robinson,  Geo.  E.,  Cardiff,  Wales. 

Sandham,  Alfred,  Toronto,  Canada. 
Seletti,  Emilio,  Milan,  Italy. 

Sergi,  Prof.  Giuseppe,  Rome,  Italy. 
Seymour,  Frederick  H.,  Detroit,  Mich. 
Stevens,  John  Austin,  Newport,  R.  I. 
Stiles,  Henry  R.,  M.D.,  Hillview, 
Warren  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Strong,  Herbert  A.,  LL.D.,  Mel- 
bourne, Australia. 

Szombathy,  Josef,  Vienna,  Austria. 

Thomas,  Thomas  H.,  Cardiff,  Wales. 
Thorsteinson,  Arni,  Reykjavik,  Ice- 
land. 

Thruston,  Gates  P.,  Nashville,  Tenn. 
Tooker,  Wm.  Wallace,  Sag  Harbor, 
L.  L,  N.  Y. 
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NECROLOGY 


Honorary  Vice-President. 
GEN.  J.  WATTS  DE  PEYSTER. 


Honorary  Member. 
SIR  JOHN  EVANS. 


Resident  Members. 

HENRY  C.  LEA. 

W.  H.  PEAHLER. 

ROBERT  HOBART  SMITH. 
GEORGE  C.  THOMAS. 
WILLIAM  S.  VAUX. 


Corresponding  Members. 

DR.  OTTO  DONNER. 

JOHN  DURAND. 

JULIUS  MEILI. 

DR.  HUGO  MELTZL  VON  LOMNITZ. 
PROFESSOR  CHARLES  ELIOT  NORTON. 
DR.  HANS  RIGGAUER. 

WILLIAM  BLAKE  TRASK. 
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LIBRARY  OF  THE  SOCIETY 


The  Society  has  1,500  bound  volumes  and  4,050  pamphlets  arranged  in 
cases  marked  and  indexed  with  card  catalogue,  placed  in  the  Hall  of  the 
Historical  Society,  1300  Locust  Street,  by  courtesy  of  its  Council. 


DONORS  TO  THE  LIBRARY,  1907-1909 


Betts,  Benjamin. 

De  Peyster,  Gen.  J.  Watts. 
Greene,  Samuel  A. 

Loubat,  Le  Due  de. 
MacCurdy,  George  Grant. 


Meili,  Julius. 

Paine,  Nathaniel. 
Seler,  Dr.  Edward. 
Stewart,  Frank  H. 
Thomas,  Thomas  H 


LIST  OF  EXCHANGES 


UNITED  STATES. 

American  Philosophical  Society,  Phil- 
adelphia. 

American  Historical  Association, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

American  Numismatic  Association. 

Academy  of  Science,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Colorado  College,  Colorado  Springs, 
Colo. 

Department  of  Parks,  City  of  Boston. 

Kansas  Academy  of  Science,  Topeka, 
Kan. 

Lake  Mohonk  Arbitration  Conference 
of  International  Arbitration,  Lake 
Mohonk,  N.  Y. 

Lake  Mohonk  Conference  of  Friends 
of  the  Indians  and  Other  Dependent 
Peoyle. 

Library  of  Congress,  Washington, 

D.  C. 

New  Jersey  Historical  Society,  New- 
ark, N.  J. 

New  York  Public  Library. 

Old  Northwest  Genealogical  Society, 
Columbus,  Ohio. 

(I 


Oneida  Historical  Society,  Utica, 
N.  Y. 

Ohio  State  Archaeological  and  His- 
torical Society,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Pennsylvania  Museum  and  School  of 
Industrial  Art,  Philadelphia. 

Pennsylvania  Society,  New  York. 

Smithsonian  Institution,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

State  Historical  and  Natural  History 
Society  of  Colorado,  Denver. 

Schenectady  County  Historical  So- 
ciety, New  York. 

State  Historical  Society  of  Wiscon- 
sin, Madison,  Wis. 

State  Historical  and  Natural  Science 
Society,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

University  of  Pennsylvania  Free 
Museum  of  Science  and  Arts,  Phil- 
adelphia. 

United  States  Bureau  of  Education, 
Washington,  D .C. 

United  States  Bureau  of  American 
Ethnology,  Washington,  D.  C. 

United  States  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion, Washington,  D.  C. 

3) 
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United  States  Department  of  the  In- 
terior, Geological  Survey. 

United  States  Department  of  Com- 
merce and  Labor,  Washington, 

D.  C. 

University  of  California,  Berkeley, 
Cal. 

University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor, 
Mich. 

Wyoming  Historical  and  Geological 
Society,  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 

FOREIGN. 

Batavian  Society  of  Arts  and  Science, 
Batavia,  Java. 

Cambridge  Antiquarian  Society,  Cam- 
bridge, England. 

Cercle  Archeologique  de  Mons,  Bel- 
gium. 

Congres  International  des  Oriental- 
istes,  Paris,  France. 


Imperial  Archaeological  Society,  St. 
Petersburg,  Russia. 

L’Institut  Egytien,  Cairo,  Egypt. 

Numismatische  Gesellschaft,  Vienna, 
Austria. 

Musee  Guimet,  Paris,  France. 

Royal  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Ire- 
land, Dublin,  Ireland. 

Royal  Numismatic  Society,  London, 
England. 

Royal  Philosophical  Society  of  Glas- 
gow, Scotland. 

Societe  des  Americanistes,  Paris, 
France. 

Societe  d’Anthropologie,  Paris, 
France. 

Societe  d’Emulation  des  Cotes-du- 
Nord,  St.  Brieuc,  France. 

Societo  Finno-Ougrienne,  Helsing- 
fors, Finland. 


THE  SOCIETY’S  COLLECTION  OF  COINS 

AND  MEDALS 


The  Society’s  collection  of  coins  and  medals  is  on  exhibition  in  Memorial 
Hall,  Fairmount  Park,  through  the  courtesy  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Museum. 


DONORS  TO  THE  CABINET,  1907-1909 


Cohen,  Charles  J. 
Jenks,  John  Story. 
Langenheim,  F.  D. 
Longstreth,  Wm.  W. 
Mickley,  E.  J. 


Milne,  David. 

Poillon,  William. 

Smyth,  Carroll. 

Wyoming  Historical  and  Geological 
Society,  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 


BEQUEST 

Since  its  last  publication  the  Society  has  received  a bequest  of  about  $2,000 
from  the  estate  of  the  late  Maxwell  Sommerville,  for  many  years  its  Vice- 
President.  This  sum  has  been  placed  in  the  Permanent  Fund,  and  has  been 
suitably  invested. 


LIST  OF  FORMER  PUBLICATIONS  OF 
THE  NUMISMATIC  AND  ANTIQUARIAN  SOCIETY 


1.  Proceedings,  May  4,  1865,  to  December  31,  1866. 

2.  Proceedings,  1878  and  1879. 

3.  Proceedings,  Presentation  of  a Silver  Medal  to  the  Hon.  Eli  K.  Price, 

March  20,  1879. 

4.  On  the  Falsification  of  Ancient  Coins,  by  S.  K.  Harzfeld,  1879. 

5.  Act  and  Bull  (Old  and  New  Style  of  Calendar),  by  Lewis  A.  Scott, 

November  4,  1880. 

6.  Some  Modern  Monetary  Questions,  by  Robert  Noxon  Toppan,  1881. 

7.  Proceedings  for  the  year  1880. 

8.  The  Remains  of  an  Aboriginal  Encampment  at  Rehoboth,  Delaware,  by 

Francis  Jordan,  Jr.,  1880. 

9.  Old  and  New  Style  F'ixed  Date  Calendars,  by  John  R.  Baker,  1881. 

10.  William  Penn’s  Landing  in  Pennsylvania;  Date  for  Celebration  of,  1881. 

11.  Proceedings  for  the  year  1881., 

12.  The  Books  of  Chilan  Balam,  by  Daniel  G.  Brinton,  M.D.  (no  date). 

13.  Proceedings  for  the  year  1882. 

14.  Proceedings,  Twenty-fifth  Anniversary  of  Foundation,  1883. 

15.  Proceedings  for  the  year  1883. 

16.  Proceedings  for  the  year  1884. 

17.  Proceedings  for  the  year  1885. 

18.  Proceedings  for  the  year  1886. 

19.  Proceedings  for  the  years  1887-89. 

20.  Proceedings  for  the  years  1890-91. 

21.  Proceedings  for  the  years  1892-98. 

22.  Proceedings  for  the  year  1899-1901. 

23.  Proceedings  for  the  years  1902-03. 

24.  Proceedings  for  the  years  1904,  1905,  1906. 

Constitution  and  By-Laws,  1858. 

Charter,  Constitution  and  By-Laws,  1865. 

Constitution  and  By-Laws,  1870. 

Constitution  and  By-Laws,  1883. 

Constitution  and  By-Laws,  1905. 


PAPERS  WRITTEN  BY  MEMBERS  OF  THE  SOCIETY, 
BUT  PRIVATELY  PRINTED 


Wampum.  By  Ashbel  Woodward,  M.D.  1878. 

A Tribute  to  the  Memory  of  Hon.  Wm.  Willis,  LL.D.  By  C.  H.  Hart.  1870. 
Life  of  Gillian  Crommelin  Verplanck,  LL.D.  By  Charles  H.  Hart.  1870. 
Necrological  Notice  of  Hon.  Richard  Stockton  Field,  LL.D.  By  C.  H.  Hart. 
1870. 

Memoir  of  George  Ticknor.  By  C.  H.  Hart.  1871. 

Worship  of  the  Sun.  By  Henry  Phillips,  Jr.  1880. 

Life  and  Services  of  Wm.  Beach  Lawrence.  By  C.  H.  Hart.  1881. 

Memoir  of  Lewis  H.  Morgan.  By  C.  H.  Hart.  1883. 

(is) 


PROCEEDINGS. 


1907. 


January  3RD. 

The  meeting  was  held  at  the  residence  of  Stuart  Wood,  Esq., 
1620  Locust  Street. 

The  Corresponding  Secretary  was  directed  to  send  to  the  Phila- 
delphia Congressmen  copies  of  Mr.  Hart’s  resolution,  passed  at 
the  November  meeting,  advocating  the  removal  of  the  tariff  on 
works  of  art  imported  into  this  country. 

A notification  was  received  from  the  Free  Museum  of  Science 
and  Art  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  which  has  generously 
and  courteously  cared  for  our  books  and  papers  in  their  building 
for  some  years,  that  lack  of  accommodation  would  require  at  an 
early  date  the  removal  of  our  collection. 

After  discussion,  it  was  decided  to  leave  with  the  Library  Com- 
mdttee  the  matter  of  removing  the  books  belonging  to  the  Society 
from  the  Free  Museum  of  Science  and  Art  at  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  to  the  Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania,  if  satis- 
factory arrangements  could  be  made  on  the  completion  of  its  new 
building. 

Dr.  George  Byron  Gordon  gave  a very  interesting  talk  on  Social 
Life  of  the  Alaskan  Eskimo:  a Preliminary  Account  of  the  Work 
of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  Expedition  of  1905.  [See 
page  65.] 

At  the  close  of  his  remarks  the  thanks  of  the  Society  were  given 
Dr.  Gordon  for  his  kindness. 

February  7x11,  1907. 

The  meeting  was  held  at  the  residence  of  the  Hon.  M.  Hampton 
Todd,  2115  Spruce  Street. 

The  By-Laws  were  amended,  changing  the  nights  of  meeting 
from  the  first  to  the  third  Thursday  of  the  month. 

(17) 
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Mr.  Francis  C.  Adler’s  report  as  Treasurer  showed  a balance 
on  hand  January  3rd,  1907,  of  $64.30  in  the  Permanent  Fund  and 
$267.54  in  the  General  Fund ; also  $3,300  in  Electric  & People’s 
4 Per  Cent.  Trust  Certificates.  The  Report  was  duly  audited,  and 
found  correct. 

Mr.  Robert  Plobart  Smith  was  elected  to  resident  membership. 

John  W,.  Jordan,  LL.D.,  then  read  a very  entertaining  paper, 
entitled.  Some  Genealogical  Gleanings.  The  thanks  of  the  Society 
were  tendered  Dr.  Jordan  for  his  kindness. 

Mr.  Morris  exhibited  the  original  of  the  following  deed  and 
ratification  of  sale  of  a slave  in  New  Orleans  in  1839: 

“State  of  Louisiana, 

“City  of  New  Orleans, 

“Be  it  known,  that  this  day,  before  me,  Edward  Barnett, 
A NOTARY  PUBLIC,  ill  and  for  the  City  and  Parish  of  New 
Orleans,  State  of  Louisiana  aforesaid,  duly  commissioned  and 
sworn  personally  came  and  appeared,  Mr.  Samuel  Thompson  of 
this  City,  unmarried,  Co-partner  of  Mr.  Richard  Charles,  Mer- 
chants, trading  in  this  City  under  the  Style  and  firm  of  Samuel 
Thompson  and  Company,  the  said  appearer  herein  acting  as  well 

in  his  own  name  as  in  the  name  and  behalf  of  his  said  firm 

who  declare  that  for  the  consideration  of  Five  Ffundred 

and  Fifty  Dollars  to  him  paid  in  ready  money  the  receipt  whereof 
he  hereby  acknowledges,  he  does.  . . 

“By  these  presents.  Grant,  Bargain,  Sell,  Convey,  Transfer, 
Assign  and  Set  Over  with  a full  guarantee  against  all  troubles, 
debts,  mortgages,  claims,  evictions,  donations,  alienations,  or  other 
encumbrances  whatsoever,  unto 

“Miss  Solidelle  Solet,  a.  f.  w.  of  C.  of  lawful  age,  unmarried, 
residing  in  this  City,  here  present  and  accepting  her  heirs  and 
assigns  and  acknowledging  delivery  and  possession  thereof  a 
certain  negress  slave  named  ‘Milla,’  aged  about  twenty  years, 
fully  guaranteed  against  the  Vices  and  maladies  prescribed  by 
Law ; being  one  of  the  Slaves  which  the  said  Samuel  Thompson 
and  Company  acquired  by  purchase  from  Seth  Sheldon  by  act 
passed  before  Washington  Jenkins,  parish  Judge  for  the  parish  of 
Caddo,  in  this  State,  on  the  thirty-first  day  of  January,  Eighteen 

Hundred  and  Thirty-nine And  the  said  Seller  declared 

that  the  said  Slave  is  free  from  any  mortgage  or  encumbrance  with 
which  declaration  the  purchaser  being  satisfied,  she  does  hereby 
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dispense  with  the  Certificate  required  by  the  Article  3328  of  the 
Civil  Code  of  this  State  and  releases  the  undersigned  notary  from 
all  responsibility  for  passing  this  act  without  the  said  Document. 
. . .And  the  said  Seller  moreover  declared  that  he  binds  him- 
self and  his  heirs  to  the  said  purchaser  her  heirs  and  assigns  to 
cause  this  sale  to  be  ratified  and  confirmed  by  his  said  Co-partner 
and  his  wife  who  are  now  absent  from  this  City  immediately  on 
their  return,  with  which  declaration  the  purchaser  is  also  satisfied. 

. . .“To  HAVE  AND  TO  HOLD  the  said  Slave,  unto  the  said  pur- 
chaser, her  heirs  and  assigns  to  their  proper  use  and  behoof  for- 
ever. And  the  said  Seller  for  himself  and  >his  firm  and  their 
heirs  the  said  Slave  to  the  said  purchaser,  her  heirs  and  assigns 
shall  and  will  warrant  and  forever  defend  against  the  lawful 
claims  of  all  persons  whomsoever,  by  these  presents.  And  the 
said  vendor  does  moreover  subrogate  the  said  purchaser  to  all 
these  rights  and  actions  of  warranty,  which  they  have  or  may 
have  against  their  own  vendor  or  against  the  vendors  of  their 
vendor,  fully  authorizing  said  purchaser  to  exercise  the  rights 
and  actions,  in  the  same  manner  as  they  themselves  might  or  could 
have  done. 

“Thus  done  and  passed,  in  my  office,  at  the  City  of  New 
Orleans  aforesaid,  in  the  presence  of  John  Gedge  and  Francois 
N.  Mioton,  Witnesses,  of  lawful  age  and  domiciliated  in  this 
City,  who  hereunto  sign  their  names  together  with  the  said  parties 
and  me,  the  said  Notary,  on  this  twenty-fifth  day  of  October  in 
the  year  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirty-nine. 

“(Original  signed) 

“Samuel  Thompson,  Solidelle  S'olet, 

“John  Gedge,  F.  N.  Mioton. 

“Edward  Barnett,  Notary  Public. 

“I  certify  the  foregoing  to  be  a true  copy  of  the  original  act 
extant  in  my  current  Register. 

“In  faith  whereof,  I grant  these  Presents  under  my  signature 
and  the  impress  of  my  seal  of  office,  at  New  Orleans,  this  four- 
teenth day  of  December,  eighteen  hundred  and  thirty^nine. 

“Edward  Barnett,  Notary  Public.” 
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Mr.  Morris  also  read  the  following  letter,  written  in  1838,  on 
the  subject  of  slavery: 

Extracts  from  Letters  of  Samuel  Thompson  to  John  J.  Thompson. 

“New  Orleans,  21st  Feb.,  1838. 

*‘Dear  John: 

“Business  is  very  dull  here,  altho  we  are  buying  a large  amount 
of  produce,  but  money  is  scarce.  The  Legislature  has  been  in 
session  for  2 months,  but  nothing  has  been  effected  for  the  relief 
of  the  people,  and  until  something  is  concluded  upon,  the  banks 
will  not  loan  money  to  any  one. 

“I  hope  they  may  adjourn  without  acting  upon  the  subject;  it 
will  be  better  that  they  should  do  so. 

“A  national  bank  alone  can  relieve  the  country.  The  repre- 
sentatives of  each  and  every  State  of  the  Union  may  legislate  for- 
ever upon  the  subject,  it  will  be  of  no  service. 

“An  institution  to  equalize  the  currency  and  regulate  the  State 
banks  throughout  is  what  must  be  created,  and  until  that  is  done, 
we  will  all  continually  be  in  the  same  difficulty  as  we  now  are  in. 

“I  am  of  the  same  opinion  now  as  I was  20  years  ago  as  re- 
gards slavery — but  how  are  we  to  get  rid  of  3,000,000  of  blacks? 
No  one  has  been  able  to  propose  a plan. 

“I  stated  10  years  ago  that  I thought  Providence  would  have 
to  take  that  matter  in  hand.  It  is  now  my  opinion  that  He  has 
done  so. 

Probably  amalgamation  will  answer — will  begin  the  good  work 
at  your  end  of  the  line.  W.e  commenced  here  many  years  ago. 
You  won  t change  the  colour  a shade  in  a century. 

“You  can’t  send  them  across  the  ocean — the  number  is  too 
great  they  will  increase  faster  than  you  can  send  them  away. 

Whilst  in  this  situation  (no  plan  proposed)  you  are  bringing 
the  question  foi  ward  day  after  day — what  good  is  to  be  done?. 

None,  but  much  harm,  hastening  the  time  for  our  dissolution 
which  must  take  place. 

“Suppose  the  question  should  be  put  to  rest  for  10  years  (I 

mean  the  abolition  question),  I believe  it  would  be  very  advan- 
tangeous. 

“We  would  see  more  clearly  then,  than  we  do  now,  the  object 
a power  more  than  human,  has  in  allowing  a handful  of  men,  a 
few  hundred,  to  wage  successful  war  against  thousands  and  tens 
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of  thousands  of  Indians  & Mexicans,  the  former  the  most  warlike 
of  all  the  tribes  we  have  known,  take  possession  of  the  land 
(millions  of  acres),  form  their  Constitution  and  laws,  then  go  to 
work  and  plant  corn  (a  miracle  almost). 

“There  is  something  relating  to  the  negroes  in  the  business 
or  I am  no  prophet  or  son  of  a prophet. 

“How  will  the  possession  of  Texas  increase  the  curse  of 
Slavery — by  the  laws  of  that  country  the  Slave  trade  is  prohibited, 
the  penalty  is  Death — but  they  can  receive  them  from  this. 

“That  description  of  Labour  existed  once  in  N.  York  & 
Penna. — it  was  found  to  be  unprofitable  and  transferred  to  Dela- 
ware, Maryland,  Virginia,  Kentucky  & Tennessee,  &c. 

“Well,  N.  York  & Penna.  were  relieved.  So  far  so  good. 
Louisiana  was  purchased.  What  was  considered  of  importance  at 
the  time  by  Jefferson?  The  only  good  thing  he  ever  did  was 
the  acquisition  of  the  country — but  how  much  more  important 
has  it  been  than  was  expected.  Opposition,  of  course,  extending 
the  curse,  and  the  Yankees — giving  Bonaparte  money  to  carry  on 
his  wars.  We  are  sold  to  France,  the  country  is  gone,  the  South 
will  have  too  much  power,  &c,  &c,  &c. 

“Nonsense — Slave  labour  was  required,  it  is  now  used — as  we 
can’t  get  the  whites  to  labour  we  must  have  the  blacks — but  mark 
what  is  going  on — Delaware  is  almost  a free  State.  Maryland 
almost  the  same.  North  Carolina  almost  the  same. 

“So  far,  so  good,  but  we  have  more  to  do — there  are  other 
States  for  us  to  free. 

“How  can  it  be  done?  We  have  as  many  in  the  Southwest  as 
we  can  pay  for  or  manage.  Faith,  faith,  let  us  have  faith. 

“A  new  Republic  is  advancing  with  rapid  strides  to  greatness. 
Ah!  now  we  understand  the  whole  plan.  Our  black  population 
is  to  take  that  road.  Well,  then  in  time  Virginia  will  be  free — 
Kentucky  also— Tennessee  also— North  Alabama,  too  far  north. 
Then  the  curse  rests  upon  South  Carolina,  South  Alabama,  Mis- 
sissippi, Louisiana  & Texas.  The  others  will  be  grain  growing 
States  where  they  don’t  want  slave  labour. 

“Well,  we  are  not  done  yet.  We  must  take  South  Carolina, 
South  Alabama  & Mississippi  off  of  the  board.  How  is  it  to 
be  done? 

Sell  them  lands  in  a better  country,  with  a better  climate,  at 
50  cents  an  acre — if  that  won’t  do  it,  I don’t  understand  human 
nature  or  the  works  & springs  thereof. 
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“Louisiana  will  hold  on  to  the  last,  but  she  must  go,  too. 

“Texas  fathers  them  all — but  it  is  not  large  enough.  There  is 
no  boundary  fixed  yet,  until  we  can  ascertain  the  exact  size  we 
want. 

“Of  course,  the  city  of  Mexico  must  be  the  Capital  of  Texas — 
it  is  more  central  just  now,  and  will  be  for  a few  years. 

“It  is  mere  control  now,  and  will  be  so  for  a few  years.  The 
warriors  will  not  be  killed  as  they  were  at  San  Jacinto,  but  kept 
and  crossed  with  blacks,  which  will  make  our  labour  much  cheaper, 
reducing  it  fully  one-half.  So  much  for  Texas  and  abolitionism. 
No  annexation.  Why  should  they  give  a country  to  the  United 
States,  gained  at  so  much  cost — we  will  sell  it  for  15  millions,  but 
nothing  else.  But  if  the  Yankees  interfere  before  the  time  arrives 
we  must  douche  and  join  with  Texas.  You  take  Canada — such  a 
fine  climate — bah. 

“Truly,  S.  T.” 

M.  Hampton  Todd,  Esq.,  exhibited  a knife  and  fork  which  had 
belonged  to  Washington  and  were  used  by  him  at  Valley  Forge. 
(Fig.  I.) 

In  the  family  of  the  owner  the  tradition  exists  that  at  the  end 
of  the  Revolutionary  War,  Mr.  Charles  Thomson,  who  was  Secre- 
tary of  the  Continental  Congress  and  an  intimate  friend  of  General 
George  Washington,  asked  him  for  some  memento  with  which 
he  had  been  identified  during  the  war,  and  that  in  response  to  this 
request  General  Washington  gave  him  this  knife  and  fork.  Charles 
Thomson,  who  died  in  August,  1824,  at  an  advanced  age,  gave 
it  to  his  grand-niece,  Mary  Thomson,  who  was  born  in  March, 
1803.  Mary  Thomson  married  Dr.  W.ashington  Russell,  of  Chris- 
tiana, Delaware,  and  gave  the  knife  and  fork  to  her  daughter, 
Jennie  Russell,  who,  in  1861,  married  James  Todd,  from  whom  it 
came  into  the  possession  of  the  present  owner. 

F.  D.  Langenheim,  Esq.,  exhibited  two  specimens  of  Flora  de 
Palo,  a growth  on  trees  resembling  fine  wood  carving.  These  had 
been  brought  from  Guatemala.  (Fig.  2.) 

March  2ist,  1907. 

The  meeting  was  held  at  the  residence  of  Charles  E.  Dana, 
Esq.,  2013  DeLancey  Street. 

The  Corresponding  Secretary  reported  the  following  additions 
to  the  library,  received  from  General  J.  Watts  de  Peyster:  “Men 


Fig.  I.  Washington’s  Knife  and  Fork. 


Fig.  2.  Flora  de  Palo. 
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of  Affairs  in  New  York,”  “First  Citizens  of  the  Republic,” 
“Biographical  Sketches  of  Distinguished  Officers  of  the  Army 
and  Navy,”  and  “Old  Fort  Johnson,” 

Mr,  John  F,  Lewis  made  the  following  report : The  library  of  the 
Societ}''  has  been  moved  from  the  Museum  of  the  Archaeological 
Department  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  to  the  Historical 
Society  of  Pennsylvania,  at  1300  Locust  Street,  The  books  were 
contained  in  about  fifty  wooden  cases.  The  library  has  been 
stored  in  the  Historical  Society’s  building  under  a verbal  agree- 
ment with  the  Council  of  the  Society,  by  which  our  Society  under- 
takes to  remove  the  library  on  demand  after  reasonable  notice. 
Dr,  George  B,  Gordon,  of  the  Archaeological  Department,  was 
especially  kind  in  supervising  the  boxing  of  the  books  and  pamph- 
lets. 

On  motion,  the  thanks  of  the  Society  were  extended  to  Dr, 
Gordon  for  his  aid  in  removal. 

On  motion,  the  President  was  authorized  to  appoint  a com- 
mittee of  five  to  consider  the  proper  celebration  of  the  fiftieth 
anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the  Society,  and  to  report  at  the 
next  meeting. 

On  motion,  it  was  ordered  that  a complete  set  of  the  Proceed- 
ings of  the  Society  from  the  initial  number  be  substantially  bound 
in  permanent  form  and  placed  so  as  to  be  readily  accessible  for 
reference. 

The  By-Laws  were  amended  by  striking  out  the  word  “May” 
in  Article  I of  Chapter  VHI,  the  meeting  in  May  being  thereby 
discontinued. 

The  thanks  of  the  Society  were  tendered  Messrs,  John  F,  Lewis 
and  Charles  H,  Cramp  for  donations  toward  the  expense  of  pub- 
lishing the  Proceedings  of  1904-5-6. 

Prof.  Morris  Jastrow,  Jr.,  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
gave  an  address  on  Babylonian  Divination,  illustrated  with  the 
lantern.  At  the  close  of  his  remarks,  the  thanks  of  the  Society 
were  tendered  to  Dr.  Jastrow. 

! 

THE  LIVER  IN  BABYLONIAN  DIVINATION. 

Professor  Jastrow’s  paper  was  a summary  of  investigations 
carried  on  by  him  during  the  past  year  on  the  omen  texts  of  the 
Babylonians  and  Assyrians.  There  were  two  methods  employed 
by  the  Babylonians  and  Assyrians  for  the  purpose  of  divining  the 
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future  or  ascertaining  the  will  and  intention  of  the  gods,  the  one 
through  the  observation  of  the  position  and  movements  of  the 
heavenly  bodies,  sun,  moon,  planets  and  stars ; the  other  through 
the  inspection  of  the  sacrificial  animal.  Both  methods  rested  on 
an  underlying  theory,  the  recognition  of  which  enables  us  to 
understand  the  persistent  hold  which  both  methods  had  upon  a 
civilization  that  extended  over  thousands  of  years.  The  theory 
underlying  the  observation  of  the  heavens  was  the  belief  that 
occurrences  on  earth  were  paralleled  in  the  heavens.  Therefore, 
if  one  could  read  the  signs  of  the  heavens,  one  had  the  key  to  an 
understanding  of  w'hat  was  soon  to  happen  here  below. 

In  the  case  of  the  inspection  of  the  sacrificial  animal,  it  may 
now  be  regarded  as  certain  that  the  one  organ  which  the  Babylo- 
nian augurs  studied  was  the  liver,  and  that  on  the  theory — for 
which  abundant  evidence  is  now  forthcoming — that  the  liver  was 
the  seat  of  the  soul  and  the  life  in  general.  Life  being,  according 
to  the  universal  idea  in  antiquity,  the  gift  of  the  gods,  the  liver,  as 
the  seat  of  life,  became  the  organ  of  divine  revelation.  Through  it 
the  gods,  as  it  were,  communicated  their  purposes  to  men.  If  one 
could  understand  what  the  liver  of  the  animal  set  aside  for  being 
offered  up  to  the  gods  indicated,  one  had  the  guarantee  of  having, 
as  it  were,  a peep  into  the  workshop  of  the  divine. 

Starting  with  this  theory,  liver  divination,  or  hepatoscopy,  de- 
veloped in  the  course  of  time  into  an  elaborate  science  with  more 
or  less  definitely  defined  sets  of  rules  and  governed  by  principles 
which,  though  they  would  not  be  regarded  as  scientific  in  our  age, 
were  yet  followed  with  that  consistency  which  marks  the  applica- 
tion of  scientific  principles  in  modern  branches  of  investigation. 
The  two  main  principles  underlying  the  system  of  liver  divination 
may  be  said  to  be  (i)  association  of  ideas  and  (2)  association  of 
words. 

In  liver  divination  the  first  step  was  to  carefully  note  all  the 
signs  to  be  observed  on  the  liver  of  the  freshly  slaughtered 
animal,  generally  a sheep.  These  signs  included,  not  merely  the 
appearance  of  the  various  lobes  of  the  liver,  but  any  peculiarities 
to  be  noted  in  regard  to  the  gall-bladder,  the  cystic  and  hepatic 
ducts,  the  portal  vein,  and  more  particularly  the  two  appendixes 
attached  to  the  upper  or  caudate  lobe  of  the  liver.  Of  these  ap- 
pendixes, one  which  is  finger-shaped  and  was  known  among  the 
Babylonians  as  the  ‘Tnger”  of  the  liver,  played  a particularly 
prominent  part  in  hepatoscopy ; and  it  is  interesting  to  note  that 


Fig.  3.  Clay  tal)lct.  from  a Temple  Sehool  of  Bal)yionia  of  the  period 
of  Hammurabi  (c.  2000  lb  C.).  showing  model  of  a sheep's  liver  with 
explanations  for  purposes  of  instruction  in  liver  divination.  Original  in 
the  British  Museum. 
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I'^ig.  4.  Explanatory  diagram  of  Sheep's  liver. 
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among  the  Greeks  and  Romans  this  same  part  of  the  liver  appears 
with  equal  prominence  in  the  system  of  divination  which  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  received  from  the  Etruscans. 

Professor  Jastrow  illustrated  his  paper  by  a picture  of  a sheep’s 
liver  (Figs.  3 and  4),  as  well  as  anatomical  specimens,  with  indi- 
cations of  the  various  parts  of  the  liver  observed  by  the  Babylo- 
nians and  Assyrians,  together  with  the  names  of  these  parts  and 
the  cuneiform  characters  by  means  of  which  they  were  written. 
Great  signihcance  was  also  attached  to  the  variegated  markings 
to  be  found  on  the  liver,  which,  due  to  various  causes,  were  at 
times  designated  as  “holes”  or  as  “roads”  and  again  fantastically 
compared  with  various  kinds  of  weapons.  Pathological  phenomena 
on  the  liver  were  also  noted;  and  since  diseases  of  the  liver  are 
particularly  common  among  sheep  in  a marshy  district  like  the 
Euphrates  Valley,  it  is  natural  to  expect  that  the  phenomena  noted 
by  the  Babylonian  priests  should  represent  largely  pathological 
symptoms. 

After  all  the  signs  and  peculiarities  on  the  liver  had  been  noted 
the  second  step,  leading  to  the  interpretation,  had  to  be  taken. 
As  a guide  for  the  priests  called  upon  to  explain  the  meaning  of 
signs  noted  in  the  case  of  a sacrificial  animal,  large  collections  of 
omens  were  made — based  in  part  on  past  experience — in  which 
the  meaning  of  each  and  every  omen  was  carefully  tokened.  The 
chief  point  was,  of  course,  to  determine  in  each  case  whether  the 
omen  was  favorable  or  unfavorable. 

Since  liver  divination  was  resorted  to  largely  for  official  pur- 
poses by  the  kings  upon  starting  out  on  expeditions  or  during  the 
course  of  a military  campaign,  the  interpretation  of  omens  bore 
largely  upon  affairs  of  state;  but  it  was  a comparatively  simple 
matter  to  adapt  the  application  of  the  omens  to  any  particular  pur- 
pose for  which  the  priest  was  consulted,  whether  of  a public  or  a 
private  character.  The  interpretation  rested,  as  before  indicated, 
chiefly  on  association  of  ideas  and  association  of  words.  If, 
for  example,  the  gall-bladder  was  swollen  on  the  right  side,  it  was 
looked  upon  as  an  indication  that  the  king’s  power  would  be  en- 
larged. The  right  side  among  the  Babylonians,  and  amongst  most 
people,  was  the  good  side,  and  the  left  the  bad  side.  There- 
fore, if  the  gall-bladder  was  swollen  on  the  left  side,  it  portended 
something  that  would  be  of  advantage  to  the  enemy  but  not  to 
yourself.  Again,  if  the  cystic  duct  was  long,  it  was  interpreted 
as  an  omen  that  the  days  of  the  one  making  the  inquiry  would 
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be  lengthened  out,  or  in  the  case  of  the  king,  that  he  would  have 
a long  reign.  Frequently  a punning  upon  the  word  describing  the 
sign  would  form  a sufficient  basis  for  the  interpretation.  Thus, 
the  word  meaning  to  shine  in  Babylonian  also  means  to  be  happy. 
Therefore,  if  a certain  part  of  the  liver  was  “brilliant”  in  its 
coloring,  it  was  on  the  basis  of  this  play  interpreted  as  pointing 
to  the  happiness  of  the  individual,  the  king,  or  his  armies. 

Numerous  illustrations  taken  from  the  omen  texts  were  given  by 
Professor  Jastrow.  He  emphasized  as  a proof  of  the  stronghold 
that  this  method  of  divination  of  the  future  had  upon  the  Babylo- 
nians the  circumstances  that  we  actually  have  among  the  tablets 
of  the  famous  royal  library  at  Nineveh,  collected  by  King  Ashur- 
banapal  (668-626  B,  C.),  specimens  of  omens  employed  by 
Babylonian  and  Assyrian  rulers  from  the  days  of  Sargon,  about 
2800  B.  C.,  down  through  the  days  of  the  Assyrian  Empire  to  the 
last  king  of  Babylonia,  Nabonidus,  who  reigned  from  555  B.  C. 
until  the  conquest  of  the  city  of  Babylon  by  Cyrus  in  539. 

In  conclusion  Professor  Jastrow  spoke  of  the  great  similarity 
between  the  Babylonian  hepatoscopy  and  that  which  the  Greeks 
and  Romans  followed.  As  is  well  known,  the  hepatoscopy  of 
both  the  Greeks  and  the  Romans  rests  upon  the  influence  of  the 
Etruscans.  A remarkable  monument  found  in  1887  near  Piacenza 
turned  out  to  be  a model  of  a liver  in  bronze,  which  shows  the 
same  general  characteristics  as  a clay  model  of  a liver  with 
Babylonian  inscriptions  obtained  by  the  British  Museum  some 
years  ago  and  which  was  found  near  Bagdad.  The  Babylonian 
model  dates  from  about  2000  B.  C.,  that  of  Piacenza  from  about 
the  second  or  third  century  B.  C. 

From  the  Greek  and  Latin  writers  further  evidence  is  forth- 
coming which  shows  a similarity  between  the  Etruscan  and 
Babylonian  methods  that  can  hardly  be  accidental.  Among  the 
Etruscans,  likewise,  it  was  the  liver  that  was  the  organ  of  revela- 
tion par  excellence,  as  Bouche-Leclercq  recognized  in  his  great 
work,  “L’Histoire  de  la  Divination  dans  rAntiquite.”  (IV.  p.  70.) 
d he  most  recent  investigations  have  shown  that  up  to  a compara- 
tively late  period  the  liver  alone  was  inspected  by  the  Etruscans 
and  Romans,  and  other  parts  of  the  animal,  like  the  lungs,  heart 
and  intestines,  were  only  introduced  into  divination  lore  when  they 
presented  abnormal  phenomena.  It  was  the  liver,  however,  which 
at  all  times  served  as  the  most  important,  and,  in  fact,  as  the  essen- 
tial medium  for  determining  what  the  gods  had  in  store  for  the 
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state,  for  the  ruler,  or  for  the  ordinary  individual.  The  possibility 
of  a direct  relationship  between  the  Babylonians  and  the  Etruscans 
is  thus  opened  up  through  this  curious  subject  of  hepatoscopy. 

Outside  of  the  Babylonians  and  Etruscans,  hepatoscopy  is  found 
also  among  people  living  in  primitive  conditions,  like  the  natives 
of  Borneo,  who,  to  this  day,  on  all  important  occasions  when  the 
future  is  to  be  divined,  sacrifice  a pig  and  inspect  the  liver,  noting 
precisely  the  same  phenomena,  including  the  markings  of  the 
liver,  that  attracted  the  attention  of  the  Babylonian  priests.  The 
conclusion  to  be  drawn,  therefore,  is  that  liver  divination  is  a 
primitive  rite  that  survived  among  highly  civilized  peoples  like  the 
Babylonians  and  Etruscans  because  it  was  developed  into  a pseudo- 
science through  the'efforts  and  the  ingenuity  of  the  priests. 

Another  factor  in  accounting  for  the  persistence  of  its  strong- 
hold is  the  belief  upon  which  it  rests  that  the  liver  is  the  seat 
of  the  soul.  This  belief  gradually  gave  way  to  the  later  view 
which  placed  the  seat  of  life  and  of  the  soul  in  the  heart,  while  a 
third  stage  is  represented  in  the  more  scientific  view  which  assigns 
to  the  brain  the  most  important  functions  connected  with  the 
consciousness  of  life..  In  Babylonian  hepatoscopy  we  have  no 
trace  of  the  second  stage ; it  rests  entirely  upon  the  earlier  belief 
in  the  liver  as  the  seat  of  life.  In  Greek  and  Roman  divination, 
as  already  intimated,  in  later  times  at  least,  under  the  influence 
of  the  second  stage,  the  heart  and  other  organs  were  introduced. 
While  the  third  stage  is  not  represented  in  any  religious  rites,  it  is 
interesting  to  note  that  it  also  found  its  expression  in  a pseudo- 
science which  still  survives  at  the  present  day,  namely,  phrenology, 
v/hich  in  its  essence  is  merely  the  application  of  “hepatoscopy” 
to  another  organ  supposed  to  be  capable  of  furnishing  a revelation 
of  otherwise  hidden  knowledge. 


April  i8th,  1907. 

The  meeting  was  held  at  the  residence  of  Cornelius  Stevenson, 
Esq.,  237  South  2 1st  Street. 

The  Committee  on  Publication  acknowledged  the  generous  aid 
given  by  President  Dana,  Messrs.  Morris,  Cramp,  Townsend, 
Westcott  Bailey,  Lewis  and  Jenks  in  defraying  the  expense  of 
the  cuts  used  in  the  illustrations  of  the  various  articles,  which 
have  added  much  to  the  attractiveness  of  the  volume;  and  also 
the  courtesy  of  the  Franklin  Institute  and  the  Lippincott  Com- 
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pany  for  further  illustrations.  John  F.  Lewis,  Esq.,  presented 
to  the  Society  for  publication  in  its  Proceedings  five  hundred 
copies  of  the  portrait  of  Hogarth,  printed  from  the  original 
plate  in  his  possession. 

The  deaths  of  Dr.  Hans  Riggauer,  of  Munich,  about  April 
5th,  1907,  and  of  William  Blake  Trask,  Esq.,  of  Boston,  Decem- 
ber 6th,  1906,  Corresponding  Members,  were  announced. 

Receipt  of  a portfolio  of  Civil  War  battle  views  from  Charles 
H.  Cramp,  Esq.,  was  reported,  and  the  thanks  of  the  Society 
were  extended  for  the  gift. 

Richard  W.  Davids,  Esq.,  exhibited  a cipher  taken  from  a 
panel  on  a carriage  brought  by  William  Penn  to  this  country. 

(Fig.  5.) 

Charles  Henry  Hart,  Esq.,  then  read  a history  of  the  sword 
presented  by  Louis  XVI  to  John  Paul  Jones,  and  subsequently 
wrote  to  the  Secretary  as  follows : 

“November  20,  ’07. 

“Dear  Sir: 

“At  the  April,  1907,  meeting  of  the  Numismatic  and  Anti- 
quarian Society,  I made  a hastily  prepared  history  of  the  sword 
presented  to  Paul  Jones  by  Louis  XVI.  Afterwards  I was  re- 
quested permission  by  the  United  States  Naval  Institute  at  An- 
napolis to  print  it  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Institute,  which  I 
granted ; for  which  purpose  I made  some  verbal  alterations.  A 
copy  of  the  printed  paper  I now  send  you  with  the  request  that 
you  will  substitute  it  for  the  typewritten  copy  I forwarded  you, 
so  that  when  it  is  printed  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Numismatic 
and  Antiquarian  Society  it  may  be  the  same  as  in  the  United 
States  Naval  Institute  publications. 

“I  am, 

“Respectfully, 

“C.  H.  BIart.” 


V* 


THE  SWORD  PRESENTED  BY  LOUIS  XVI  TO  JOHN 

PAUL  JONES. 


A TRUE  HISTORY. 

By  Charles  Henry  PIart. 

(Read  Before  the  Numismatic  and  Antiquarian  Society  of  Phila- 
. delphia,  November  21,  ipo/.) 


Toward  the  dose  of  1779,  the  whole  civilized  world  was 
startled  by,  what  was  then  and  has  since  remained,  the  most 
marvellous  naval  battle  on  record,  the  fight  between  the  Bon- 
homme-Richard  and  the  Serapis,  when  the  infant  navy  of  the 
United  States  won  the  circlet  she  has  never  ceased  to  wear.  The 
following  spring  the  victor,  John  Paul  Jones,  visited  Paris,  where 
he  was  acclaimed  the  hero  and  honors  were  showered  upon  him, 
the  greatest  of  which  were,  as  he  has  himself  recorded.’- 

“Honours — by  Louis  XVI 

The  Order  of  Military  Merit  and  a gold  Sword.  June  28,  1780.” 

This  sword  presented  by  the  King  of  France  to  Paul  Jones, 
was  exhibited  at  the  meeting  of  this  society,  held  on  the  6th  of 
April,  1905,  and  in  the  published  proceedings  of  the  society 
for  the  years  1904,  1905,  and  1906,  just  issued,  there  appears  at 
page  41,  an  illustration  of  the  sword,  accompanied  by  a note, 
which  repeats  the  glaring  errors,  regarding  the  inheritance  of  the 
sword,  that  have  been  repeated  so  often,  as  at  last  to  have  be- 
come, in  the  minds  of  many,  the  true  history.  The  note  says: 

“By  request,  Mr.  Richard  Dale  exhibited  the  sword  presented 
by  Louis  XVI  to  John  Paul  Jones.  . . . which  at  his  death 
passed  by  will,  to  his  chief  officer,  Richard  Dale,  in  whose  family 
it  has  since  remained.” 

Then  follows  an  interesting  expert  description  of  the  handle 
and  blade,  concluding  with  A.  C.  Buell’s  adroit  invention,  to  get 
around  Jones’s  will,  when  he  found  that  instrument  did  not  con- 
tain a bequest  of  the  sword  to  Dale,  viz : 

’Sands’  Life  and  Correspondence  of  John  Paul  Jones.  New  York, 
1830,  p.  548. 
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“Paul  Jones  while  making  his  will,  orally  bequeathed  this 
sword  to  Richard  Dale,  through  the  hands  of  Gouverneur  Morris, 
who  delivered  it  to  Dale  at  the  first  opportunity.  Jones’s  words 
of  bequest  were,  ‘I  give  this  sword  to  Richard  Dale,  my  good 
old  Dick — because  he  did  more  than  any  other  to  help  me  win 
it.’ 

This  entire  story,  like  almost  everything  in  Buell’s  ''History” 
is  a pure  fabrication,  cut  out  of  the  whole  cloth,  and  a more  impu- 
dent literary  forgery  was  never  committed  than  this  one,  which 
Buell  emphasizes,  by  repeating  three  times  in  volume  two,  on 
pages  4,  319,  and  332. 

The  truth  is  Paul  Jones  died  rather  suddenly,  in  Paris,  on  the 
i8th  of  July,  1792,  and  his  will  was  quickly  drawn  up  by 
Gouverneur  Morris  and  executed  the  same  day.  By  it  Jones 
named  his  trusted  friend  “the  Honorable  Robert  Morris,  Esq.,  of 
Philadelphia,  my  only  testamentary  executor” ; and  to  Morris, 
a.<?  executor  under  the  will,  the  title  to  the  sword  would  legally 
pass.  Morris  evidently  did  not  settle  up  Jones’s  estate,  excepting 
as  to  one  item,  which  is  the  first  in  “Schedule  of  the  Property  of 
Admiral  John  Paul  Jones,  as  stated  by  him  to  me  this  i8th  day  of 
July,  1792,”  and  signed  by  Gouverneur  Morris,  to  wit:  “Bank 

stock  in  the  Bank  of  North  America,  at  Philadelphia,  six 
thousand  dollars  with  sundry  dividends.”®  Letters  testamentary 
were  not  taken  out  by  Morris,  for  some  reason,  impossible  to  tell 
after  this  lapse  of  time,  but  on  the  8th  of  December,  1794,  letters 
of  administration  on  the  estate  of  Paul  Jones,  were  granted  to 
Morris,  at  Philadelphia,  and  a certified  copy  of  the  will  in  French, 
with  a translation  into  English,  was  filed  with  it;  and  in  Robert 
Morris  Ledger,  C.  fo.  139^  in  his  account  with  the  “Heirs  of 
John  Paul  Jones,”  the  first  entry  is  ‘T794.  Dec.  13.  Paid  for 
translation  of  J.  P.  Jones  Will  and  for  taking  out  letters  of  Ad- 
ministration $8.00.” 

A few  months  after  Paul  Jones’s  death,  his  sister,  Jane  Taylor,® 
repaired  to  Paris,  from  Scotland,  and  took  possession  of  all  of 
her  brother’s  papers  and  personal  efifects,  which  she  carried  with 
her  back  to  Dumfries;  and  the  now  famous  sword,  that  had  been 

^Paul  Jones,  Founder  of  the  American  Navy — A History.  By  Augustus 
C.  Buell,  New  York,  1900,  Vol.  II,  p,  4. 

“Sherburne’s  Life  of  Jones.  Washington,  1825,  p.  351. 

“Flistorical  Society  of  Pennsylvania. 

“Sometimes  called  Janet  or  Jeannette. 
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presented  by  His  Most  Christian  Majesty,  Louis  XVT,  King  of 
France,  to  the  Scottish-American  sailor,  “was  sent  by  Jones’s 
heirs  to  his  valued  friend,  Robert  Morris,  to  whose  favor  he  had 
owed  his  opportunities  for  distinguishing  himself.”®  The  sword 
was  transmitted  to  Morris  through  the  hands  of  Thomas  Pinck- 
ney, the  American  Minister  to  Great  Britain,  to  whom  Morris 
wrote,  March  i8,  1795,  in  acknowledgment  F “I  have  in  the 
first  place  to  return  you  thanks  for  taking  the  trouble  to  forward 
the  sword  of  the  late  Admiral  Paul  Jones,  which  came  safe  to 
hand  and  I have  presented  it  to  Commodore  John  Barry,  the 
senior  officer  of  the  present  American  navy,  who  will  never  dis- 
grace it.” 

Although  not  mentioned  in  this  letter  to  Pinckney,  the  gift  was 
only  for  Barry’s  life,  in  trust  to  descend  in  succession  to  “the 
senior  officer,”  as  Morris  designates  Barry  in  the  letter  to  Pinck- 
ney, of  the  United  States  Navy  for  all  time,®  so  that  to-day  the 
sword  of  Jones  should  be  in  the  possession  of  Admiral  George 
Dewey. 

But  Barry  disregarded  this  provision  and  bequeathed  the  sword, 
unconditionally,  to  “my  good  friend  Capt.  Richard  Dale,”®  who, 
two  months  before  the  date  of  Barry’s  will,  had  resigned  his 
commission  in  the  navy  and  therefore  should  never  have  received 
the  sword  of  Jones  which  has  remained  in  the  Dale  family  ever 
since. 

From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  Paul  Jones  did  not  bequeath  the 
szvord  to  Dale,  as  the  publication  of  this  society  says  he  did,  fol- 
lowing the  untrustworthy  Buell,  either  by  testament  or  orally, 
any  more  than  he  presented  it  to  Barry,  as  claimed  by  Barry’s 
biographer.^® 

Dale  received  the  szvord  from  Barry,  zvho  had  received  it  from 
Robert  Morris,  to  zvhom  it  zvas  sent  by  the  heirs  of  Paul  Jones. 

“Life  of  Paul  Jones.  By  Alexander  Slidell  Mackenzie,  U.  S.  N.  Bos- 
ton, 1841.  Vol.  II,  p.  63,  n.  (See  also  letter  of  Jeannette  Taylor  to  J. 
Fenimore  Cooper,  supra  p.  683.  Ed.) 

’'Private  Letter  Book  of  Robert  Morris.  Library  of  Congress,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

“Revolutionary  Reminiscences  connected  with  the  Life  of  Robert  Mor- 
ris, Esq.  By  Redwood  Fisher.  Graham’s  Magazine,  January,  1854,  Vol. 
XLIV,  p.  17. 

“Griffin’s  Life  of  John  Barry.  Phila.,  1903,  p.  412. 

^'’Martin  I.  J.  Griffin  in  American  Catholic  Historical  Researches,  for 
1905,  PP.  216  and  383. 
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The  detailed  and  exact  story  of  the  disposition  of  the  sword 
presented  by  Louis  XVI  to  John  Paul  Jones,  as  here  given,  has,, 
as  far  as  I can  find,  never  before  been  told  and  it  is  too  important 
to  be  lost,  although  the  general  facts  have  been  known  to  many 
students  of  history. 

( 

Mr.  James  G.  Barnwell,  of  the  Philadelphia  Library,  gave  an 
address  on  Old  Philadelphia,  illustrated  with  lantern  slides. 

Mr.  Barnwell  said : 

To  prevent  any  misapprehension  or  disappointment,  I should 
like  to  state  that  what  I say  will  be  based  chiefly  on  my  personal 
recollections  rather  than  on  knowledge  derived  from  books. 

Carpenters’  Hall. — The  Carpenters  Company,  organized  in 
1724,  remained  without  any  hall  for  over  fifty  years.  The  Hall 
was  erected  in  1771,  and  was  used  for  various  purposes  other 
than  the  meetings  of  the  Company.  Almost  the  first  use  to 
which  it  was  put  was  the  housing  of  the  Philadelphia  Library 
in  1773.  The  Library  remained  there  until  1790,  when  its  build- 
ing on  Fifth  Street  was  completed.  The  Philadelphia  Library 
had  previously  been  in  Pewter  Platter  Alley,  in  a building  belong- 
ing to  Robert  Grace,  who  was  one  of  the  members  of  the  Library 
Company.  It  remained  there  until  1740,  when  it  was  removed 
to  the  State  House  where  it  remained  until  1773,  and  then 
removed  to  Carpenters’  Hall.  Carpenters’  Hall  was  occupied 
by  various  tenants.  The  Plicksite  Quakers  occupied  it  at  one 
time  and  from  1838  to  1859  it  was  tenanted  by  Charles  J.  Wol- 
bert,  an  auctioneer.  I attended  several  sales  there — sales  of 
objects  in  which  this  Society  would  be  interested.  At  one  of 
them,  that  of  Mr.  McGuigan,  curator  of  the  Chinese  Museum, 
I purchased  a number  of  articles  interesting  to  the  numismatist 
and  antiquarian.  In  1859  Mr.  Wolbert  was  required  to  leave 
in  order  that  the  members  might  restore  the  building  to  its  primi- 
tive uses  and  appearance.  Since  then,  it  has  not  been  other- 
wise occupied. 

The  pi OUSE  in  Which  Jefferson  Wrote  the  Declaration 
OF  Independence. — The  house  on  the  southwest  corner  of  Sev- 
enth and  Market  Streets  is  generally  considered  to  be  that  in 
which  Thomas  Jefferson  wrote  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 

In  The  Ariel  of  1832  (published  by  Edmund  Morris),  the 
statement  is  made  that  Jefferson  had  quarters  in  the  Indian 
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Queen  Hotel,  frequently  called  La  Belle  Sauvage,  on  the  west 
side  of  Fifth  Street,  between  Market  and  Chestnut  Streets,  “and 
there  it  was  he  must  have  written  the  immortal  document.” 

Tpie  Old  Prison  on  Walnut  Street. — This  prison  was 
erected  on  the  eve  of  the  Revolution,  in  1771.  The  grounds  of 
the  prison  extended  all  the  way  back  to  Prune  Street,  now  called 
Locust  Street.  The  front  of  the  prison  on  Walnut  Street  was 
thirty-two  feet,  and  its  depth  on  Sixth  Street  one  hundred  and 
eighy-four  feet.  There  were  walks  ninety  feet  long,  extending 
towards  Prune  Street,  both  on  the  west  and  on  the  east.  There 
were  other  buildings  erected  on  the  back  of  the  lot.  The  one 
on  Prune  Street  was  intended  at  first  for  untried  defenders, 
and  afterwards  it  was  used  as  a sort  of  house  of  detention  for 
young  offenders,  so  as  to  prevent  them  from  mingling  with  pro- 
fessional criminals.  Underneath  was  a dungeon  separated  en- 
tirely from  the  remainder  of  the  building.  In  1795  one  of  the 
prisoners  was  forgotten  and  died  of  starvation.  The  prison 
continued  to  be  used  until  about  1835  for  the  purpose  for  which 
it  was  built.  The  original  cost  of  the  ground  was  about  $8,000; 
it  was  sold  in  1835  to  John  Moss  for  $300,000.  The  Arch  Street 
prison  was  given  up  about  the  same  time,  by  reason  of  the  open- 
ing of  Moyamensing  Prison.  The  old  Walnut  Street  Prison 
was  the  place  of  confinement  of  quite  a number  of  American 
soldiers,  and  figures  in  “Hugh  Wynne.” 

The  Old  Mifflin  Mansion. — I do  not  remember  this  house, 
but  according  to  one  of  the  gentlemen  present  this  evening,  it 
was  on  Ridge  Road  near  School  Lane,  and  was  torn  down  about 
five  years  ago. 

The  Gothic  Mansion. — I think  it  was  about  1810  that  the 
Gothic  Mansion  was  erected,  but  I am  not  quite  sure  of  the  date. 
The  first  description  that  I know  of  appeared  in  The  Port  Folio 
for  1811.  It  was  built  by  John  Dorsey,  an  eminent  merchant  of 
that  day,  who  took  much  interest  in  public  affairs  and  was 
Treasurer  of  the  Philadelphia  Library.  I am  not  quite  sure 
that  he  occupied  the  house.  It  was  intended  for  an  oil-cloth 
manufactory.  In  the  course  of  time  it  became  a residence  and 
was  occupied  by  a number  of  our  worthy  fellow-citizens.  It 
was  torn  down  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century.  The  Gothic 
Mansion  occupied  exactly  the  present  site  of  the  Philadelphia 
Free  Library.  It  was  a notable  exception  to  what  might  be 
called  the  standard  style  of  domestic  architecture  at  the  time. 
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The  Rittenhouse  Mansion. — This  mansion  was  at  the  north- 
west corner  of  Seventh  and  Arch  Streets,  where  it  stood  until 
recently.  In  1809  it  became  the  subject  of  a conflict  of  authority 
between  the  United  States  and  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
was  called  Fort  Rittenhouse.  The  people  who  occupied  the 
house  before  the  conflict,  remained  in  possession.  The  mill  be- 
longing to  David  Rittenhouse  was  on  the  Wissahickon,  near  the 
place  of  his  birth. 

Norris  Mansion. — The  Norris  Mansion  on  the  south  side  of 
Chestnut  Street,  below  Fifth  Street,  was  built  by  Charles  Norris. 
The  property  comprised  nearly  the  whole  block  from  Fourth  to 
Fifth  Streets,  and  was  sold  to  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  in 
1819,  the  old  Norris  house  being  torn  down.  The  Bank  Build- 
ing subsequently  became  the  Custom  Flouse,  and  is  now  the 
same  externally  as  when  occupied  by  the  bank.  The  gardens 
attached  to  the  Norris  Mansion  included  the  grounds  subse- 
quently occupied  by  the  Philadelphia  Library.  The  wall  on  which 
Deborah  Norris  listened  to  the  reading  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  extended  around  these  grounds. 

The  Friends’  Alm  house. — This  was  on  the  south  side  of 
Walnut  Street,  between  Third  and  Fourth.  The  little  passage 
called  Walnut  Place  is  at  about  the  eastern  extremity.  Willings 
Alley  bounded  it  on  the  south.  It  was  a two-story  building  of 
quite  considerable  length.  The  central  part  was  three  stories 
high  with  an  attic.  In  addition  to  the  main  building  fronting 
on  Walnut  Street,  there  were  cottages  in  the  grounds  back  of  it. 
The  main  building  was  taken  down  about  1841,  but  the  last  of  the 
cottages  was  not  taken  down  until  1876.  There  were  very  pleas- 
ant gardens  about  the  rear  of  the  Almshouse,  which  was  reached 
by  a four-foot  alley  adjoining  Mr.  Cochran’s  place  on  the  west. 
This  is  the  Almshouse  to  which  Longfellow  is  supposed  to  allude 
in  his  Evangeline,  and  curiosity-seekers  carried  away  a great 
many  things  when  it  was  torn  down,  no  effort  being  made  to  pre- 
serve it. 

The  Old  Arcade. — A very  notable  building  was  the  Arcade, 
on  the  site  of  Joshua  Carpenter’s  house,  one  of  the  earliest  of 
the  large  mansions  in  the  city.  This  mansion  stood  for  a long 
time.  It  was  situated  on  the  north  side  of  Chestnut  Street, 
between  Sixth  and  Seventh,  extending  through  to  Carpenter,  now 
Jayne  Street.  The  original  occupants  tired  of  it  because  it  was 
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so  far  out  of  town,  and  built  another  house  on  Chestnut  Street 
near  Fourth.  The  old  mansion  was  subsequently  occupied  by 
many  distinguished  people,  among  others  the  French  minister, 
but  in  1826  it  was  sold  to  a company  who  built  this  Arcade.  The 
Arcade,  which  had  small  stores  on  each  side  of  two  avenues, 
stood  until  it  was  sold  to  Dr.  Jayne,  who  erected  his  three  build- 
ings on  the  site.  One  of  the  most  notable  places  was  a shop 
called  “The  Old  Curiosity  Shop.”  The  proprietor  of  this  shop, 
Luther  Appley,  was  one  of  the  oddities  of  the  town  and  had  a 
considerable  knowledge  of  books  and  antiques.  I was  a fre- 
quenter of  his  shop  and  bought  a great  many  things  there  in  my 
boyhood.  His  whole  life  was  spent  in  this  second-hand  shop. 
He  had  a sort  of  reservoir  for  his  superfluous  stock  in  some 
rooms  on  the  second  floor  or  gallery  of  the  building.  At  one 
time  there  were  public  baths  there,  with  a restaurant  in  the  base- 
ment, and  the  Ledger  was  originally  published  there.  I think  the 
numbers  were  38  and  39.  The  firm  of  Colon  and  Adriance  kept 
a place.  No.  203F2  Chestnut  Street,  called  “The  Hole  in  the 
Wall.”  They  afterwards  moved  into  the  Arcade,  and  had  a sort 
of  reading  room  as  an  annex  to  their  store. 

Centre  Square. — This  was  one  of  the  original  squares  laid 
out  by  Thomas  Holme.  Originally  it  was  mapped  out  to  be  about 
two  squares  east  of  its  present  location.  It  remained  a common 
for  a great  many  years,  until  the  water-works  were  erected  there 
about  1799.  It  was  used  for  horse  races,  militia  gatherings  and 
for  various  other  miscellaneous  purposes.  In  fact,  at  one  time 
it  was  reported  as  a nuisance  by  the  Grand  Jury.  The  water- 
works were  opened  for  use  in  January,  1807,  and  continued  to 
be  the  water-works  of  the  City  until  about  1822,  when  the  Fair- 
mount  Water-works  were  put  into  operation.  The  water  came 
from  the  Schuylkill.  Centre  Square,  which  was  really  not  a 
square  but  a circle,  was  about  1828  cut  through  by  Broad  and 
Market  Streets,  dividing  it  into  four  squares.  These  were 
enclosed  by  wooden  palings,  as  were  Logan  Square  and  Ritten- 
house  Square,  but  in  1852  an  iron  railing  was  put  around  them. 
Scharff  & We§tcott  in  their  history  state  that  there  were  no 
streets  south  or  west  of  Centre  Square  until  1846.  That,  how- 
ever, is  an  absolute  error,  because  I remember  distinctly  that  in 
1839  the  street  west  of  Centre  Square  was  Oak  Street,  and  the 
street  south  of  it  Olive,  and  that  both  were  built  upon.  Mr. 
McAllister  lived  on  Oak  Street,  afterwards  called  Merrick 
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Street.  There  might  have  been  no  legal  opening  until  1846,  but 
there  was  a row  of  houses  there  for  a long  time  before  that. 
I have  yet  another  reason  for  my  statement.  “Philadelphia  as 
Pl  Is”  for  1830,  represents  these  streets  just  as  I remember  them 
in  1839.  The  occupants  of  the  houses  generally  called  it  West 
Penn  Square. 


November  2ist,  1907. 

The  meeting  was  held  at  the  residence  of  Frank  D.  LaLanne, 
Esq.,  2201  DeLancey  Street. 

A letter  was  read  from  Thomas  PI.  Thomas,  Esq.,  of  Cardiff, 
Wales,  a corresponding  member,  requesting  that  a copy  of  the 
Brinton  medal  be  sent  to  the  Museum  at  Cardiff.  This  was 
ordered  to  be  done. 

Cornelius  Stevenson,  Esq.,  read  a most  interesting  paper  on 
Body  Armor  of  the  Middle  Ages  and  the  Renaissance,  illus- 
trated by  a series  of  lantern  slides  made  from  armor  and  pictures 
in  the  author’s  collection.  [See  page  77.] 

December  19TH,  1907. 

The  meeting  was  held  at  the  residence  of  Mr.  John  T.  Morris, 
826  Pine  Street.  The  death  of  Ptonorary  Vice-President  for 
New  York,  Gen.  J.  Watts  de  Peyster,  was  announced.  James 
Russell  Harris,  Esq.,  was  elected  to  resident  membership. 

T.  Louis  Comparette,  Esq.,  Curator,  United  States  Mint, 
Philadelphia,  read  a paper  on  Italian  Medals  of  the  Renaissance, 
illustrated  with  many  fine  slides.  [See  page  91.]  A vote  of 
thanks  was  given  to  Mr.  Comparette  for  his  paper. 

I 

* 

January  i6tii,  1908. 

Fiftieth  Anniversary  Meeting. 

The  meeting  was  held  at  the  residence  of  John  F.  Lewis,  Esq., 
1914  Spruce  Street. 

The  Treasurer,  PTancis  C.  Adler,  Esq.,  presented  his  report, 
showing  a balance  on  hand  in  the  Permanent  Fund  of  $84.30,  and 
bonds  amounting  to  $3,300,  and  $110.06  in  the  General  Inmd. 

The  Corres])onding  Secretary,  John  W.  Townsend,  Esq.,  stated 
that  he  had  procured  from  the  Treasury  Department  in  Washing- 
ton the  new  ten-dollar  and  twenty-dollar  pattern  gold  pieces  for 
the  Society’s  collection.  They  have  much  higher  relief  than  those 
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in  circulation,  and  are  without  rims.  Curator  Comparette,  of  the 
Mint,  said  that  only  five  hundred  of  the  ten-dollar  pieces  had 
been  struck ; of  the  twenty-dollar  pieces  eleven  thousand  had  been 
issued. 

A letter  from  Stewart  Culiii,  Esq.,  stating  that  he  had  per- 
manently removed  from  the  city,  was  read,  and  on  his  request 
he  was  transferred  from  the  list  of  Resident  to  that  of  Corre- 
sponding Members. 

On  motion,  duly  seconded,  the  following  resolution  was 
adopted : For  four  years  Mr.  Davids  has  filled  the  position 

of  Recording  Secretary  with  zeal  and  great  ability;  the  min- 
utes of  the  Society  are  of  profound  interest,  and  are  the 
basis  of  its  history,  and  the  members  take  great  satisfaction  in 
having  them  well  prepared.  The  Society  at  this  time,  therefore, 
desires  to  extend  its  sincere  appreciation  of  the  excellent  manner 
in  which  this  work  has  been  accomplished,  and  the  hope  that  Mr. 
Davids  will  long  continue  to  be  present  at  the  regular  meetings, 
and  will  contribute  from  his  varied  store  of  information. 

After  the  adjournment  of  the  business  meeting,  addresses 
were  made  by  several  members  of  the  Society. 

FIFTIETH  ANNIVERSARY. 

Opening  Address  by  the  President,  Charles  E.  Dana,  Esq. 
Gentlemen: 

I have  been  deputed  by  the  Committee  in  eharge  to  tender  you 
a most  cordial  welcome,  which  I assure  you  I do  with  the  very 
greatest  pleasure. 

This  applies  more  especially  to  our  guests,  if  I dare  say  so, 
as  all  loyal  Numismatists  and  Antiquaries  owe  it  as  a duty  to 
our  Society,  now  so  rapidly  growing  to  be  venerable,  to  come 
here  to  do  it  honor,  and  to  bid  it  God-speed  toward  another 
twenty-five  year  mile-stone,  which  many  of  you  will  reach,  but 
some  of  us  will  fall  far  short  of. 

It  is  good  to  see  such  a gathering;  it  is,  I am  sure,  a most 
favorable  omen  of  the  bright  future  our  Society  has  before  it ; 
so  once  more,  let  me  heartily  welcome  you. 

Let  me  also  congratulate  the  Society  on  the  renewed  vigor  that 
it  has  shown  during  the  last  few  years,  the  eause  of  which,  dare 
I say  it?  is  the  satisfying  supper,  the  convivial  drink,  the  con- 
soling smoke,  and  the  pleasant  converse.  That’s  all  as  it  should 
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be,  for  wise  as  we  are,  we  continue  to  remain  human.  Another 
reason  for  our  prosperity,  it  seems  to  me,  is  cutting  short  the 
business  end  of  our  meetings,  that  used  to  drag  on  in  weary 
monotony. 

In  my  profound  ignorance  of  what  was  suitable  for  such  an 
occasion  as  this,  I looked  up  the  account  of  our  Twenty-fifth 
Anniversary,  but  alas,  naught  came  of  it.  There  was  an  address 
on  the  mythology  of  the  Ancient  Egyptians  and  Aztecs,  by  Dr. 
Brinton,  full  of  learning,  full  of  interest  and  full  of  that  charm 
which  he  imparted  to  every  subject  he  touched;  then  followed  a 
paper  of  equal  learning  on  Indian  Corn,  after  which  the  vener- 
able President,  Mr.  Eli  Kirk  Price,  supplemented  what  had  been 
said  by  words  rivalling  in  interest  and  knowledge  both  of  the 
former  learned  speakers. 

We  have  had  many  learned  papers  since  those  of  twenty-five 
years  ago,  some  of  them  quite  as  profound,  and  the  fame  of 
them  has  been  spread  abroad  by  means  of  our  Proceedings. 
Whether  it  has  spread  equally  at  home,  I am  not  prepared  to  say. 
You  all  know  the  amount  of  honor  a prophet  has  in  his  own 
country ; the  inhabitants  of  a neighboring  commercial  village  have 
been  known  to  call  us  a sleepy  people.  A brilliant  literary  light, 
who  must  remain  unknown,  partly  because  I have  forgotten  his 
name,  if  I ever  heard  it,  said  the  other  night  at  the  Eranklin 
Inn  dinner:  “If  a Philadelphian  were  to  write  Hamlet,  Paradise 
Lost  and  Hugh  Wynne  [the  genial  author  of  the  last  named  ro- 
mance was  presiding  at  the  moment],  another  Philadelphian 
would  probably  content  himself  with  the  query,  ‘Did  you  make 
a remark?’  ” 

Our  Society  was  founded  on  January  ist,  1858,  but  it  was  a 
custom  in  our  good  city,  as  unchangeable  as  the  rocks  them- 
selves, in  those  genial  times  of  yore,  to  devote  the  morn  of  that 
day  to  sleeping  off  the  effects  of  the  punch  of  the  night  before; 
while  the  afternoon  and  evening  were  given  over  to  laying  in  a 
fresh  supply  of  punch,  together  with  other  bihulous  compounds, 
most  dangerous  and  insinuating.  Eor  these  reasons  it  was 
thought  wise  by  our  learned  forebears  in  the  Society  to  defer 
the  celebration  of  its  birth  till  Philadelphia’s  legs  were  steady 
again. 

Your  Committee  of  Arrangement  never  for  a moment  doubted 
your  steadiness  or  the  firmness  of  your  legs,  but  it  was  deemed 
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best  (and  if  you  disapprove,  much  of  the  blame  belongs  to  your 
President)  modestly  to  meet,  pretty  much  as  usual,  and  therein 
set  a good  example  to  those  who  follow  us. 

On  March  23rd,  1865,  while  the  cannon  were  still  roaring  at 
Petersburg,  the  Numismatic  Society,  asMve  were  then,  took  unto 
itself  a consort,  and  became  the  Numismatic  and  Antiquarian 
Society.  From  that  day  to  this  the  Society  has  prospered,  a by 
no  means  unusual  result  of  a happy  marriage.  Some  seven  years 
hence,  you  can  celebrate  the  Golden-Wedding  of  the  Numismatic 
and  Antiquarian  Society.  The  Standard  Dictionary  gives  an 
antiquary  as  one  who  collects,  examines  or  deals  in  ancient  ob- 
jects, as  coins,  weapons,  etc.;  therefore,  the  second  of  our  names 
comprehends  the  first,  though  the  first  does  not  comprehend  the 
second.  So  with  the  fine  arts,  archaeology,  numismatics  and  his- 
tory as  our  limits,  the  field  is  wide  enough  to  suit  any  taste. 

The  Society’s  greatest  usefulness  has  been  in  the  very  impor- 
tant additions  it  has  made,  the  result  of  most  patient,  laborious 
research  on  the  part  of  certain  members,  to  the  pre-historic  knowl- 
edge of  our  own  land,  a histor}^  that  reminds  me  of  Goethe’s 
explanation  of  the  Second  part  of  Faust:  At  first  it  was  known 
to  the  Indian  and  to  God ; the  Indian  has  gone,  so  we  can  only 
quote  the  motto,  also  gone,  which  once  decorated  our  coins : 

“In  God  we  trust.” 

Fifteen  seventy-two,  that’s  a long  way  back — but  life  was  good 
and  strenuous  then — also  uncertain.  On  the  throne  was  Queen 
Bess,  ‘'good,”  if  it  please  you — but  tempered  with  bad,  and  some- 
times quite  shocking.  Great  was  she  also — but  leavened  with 
incredible  smallness , S'hakspere  was  eight  years  old.  Drake 
was  making  it  hot  for  the  Spaniards.  The  awful  massacre  of  St. 
Bartholomew  took  place — but  for  the  rest,  turn  to  your  English 
Plistory.  Fifteen  hundred  and  seventy-two — in  that  year  was 
founded  the  “Society  of  Antiquaries  of  London.”  Good  old 
Archbishop  Parker  was  one  of  the  founders,  and  there  has  al- 
ways been  a grave  suspicion  that  three  of  the  missing  Articles 
of  the  Church  of  England  found  their  way  into  his  cabinet.  You 
know  that  he  was  intrusted  with  forty-two,  and  he  left  but 
thirty-nine.  One  Camden,  too,  is  not  absolutely  unknown.  What 
an  antiquary  he  was;  he  poked  about  England  from  one  end  to 
the  other,  searching  high  and  searching  low  for  his  prey  of 
antiques  (the  factory  in  the  Rue  Lafayette  was  not  then  sending 
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out  its  boons  to  collectors).  Camden  gathered  notes  galore, 
then  published  them  in  his  Britannia,  and  when  people  bought  it 
for  light  reading  they  found  it  was  in  Latin,  and  were  much  an- 
noyed thereat. 

When  the  little  group  of  antiquaries  tried  to  get  a charter,  they 
had  somewhat  similar  trouble  with  “good”  Queen  Bess,  and  later 
with  that  hay-seed  king  who  followed  her,  as  our  own  Numismat- 
ists had  with  the  hay-seeds  in  the  Legislature,  of  which  Harris- 
burg is  the  home — these  latter  thought  that  the  Numismatists 
wanted  to  found  a Trust!  It  took  the  London  fellows  two  hun- 
dred years  exactly  to  get  their  charter,  and  all  because  they  did  not 
make  it  right  with  “good”  Queen  Bess,  or  with  “the  wisest  fool  in 
Christendom,”  her  ignoble  successor.  Queen  and  king  would 
have  accepted  anything,  either  of  them ; whether  the  antiquaries 
would  have  got  their  charter  as  a result  is  quite  a different 
matter.  What  follows  may  suggest  a suspicion  that  the  charter 
was  not  so  energetically  sought  after  as  might  be  supposed ; in 
fact,  it  has  been  suspected  that  the  antiquaries  had  settled  down 
to  a mode  of  life  which  had  much  to  recommend  it,  and  that  they 
came  to  the  conclusion  it  was  better  to  let  well  enough  alone. 
They  first  met  together  at  the  Bear  Tavern,  on  the  Strand ; then 
they  shifted  their  quarters  to  the  Young  Devil  Tavern,  near 
Temple  Bar,  then  to  the  Fountain  Tavern;  the  last  has  a hideous 
temperance  twang,  though  probably  it  was  the  worst  of  the  lot. 
Finally  they  pulled  up  in  the  Mitre  Tavern,  in  Fleet  Street.  The 
proceedings  of  the  learned  society,  during  these  two  hundred 
years  of  tavern,  you  may  be  sure  were  most  interesting;  a few 
scraps  have  come  down  to  us ; one,  on  the  habits  of  a sovereign, 
about  whom,  singularly  enough,  history  tells  us  little,  save  his  love 
for  music  and  his  convivial  habits,  “Old  King  Cole.”  A second 
is  of  an  Assyrian  character : “There  dwelt  a man  in  Babylon” ; 

other  compositions  of  a like  nature  will  repay  careful  study,  some, 
however,  requiring  smoked  glasses. 

In  175*^  ^ great  misfortune  befell  the  erstwhile  dwellers  in  the 
Young  Devil  Tavern,  that  noble  sovereign  whom  Thackeray  so 
much  admired,  royal  George  II,  became  “Patron  and  Founder”  ; 
a charter  and  a house  in  Chancery  Lane  followed  (how  the  sign 
of  the  Bear  Tavern  must  have  beckoned  to  them  as  they  turned 
into  Chancery  Lane).  The  society  became  flourishing,  respectable 
and  uninteresting — well,  relatively  so.  To-day  they  grandly 
sojourn  in  stately  Burlington  House — Science,  in  the  Royal  So- 
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ciety,  appeals  to  them  at  its  best  on  one  side,  while  on  the  other 
they  have  Art  at  its  worst — the  Royal  Academy. 

But,  I repeat,  The  Society  is  most  respectable.  The  library 
contains,  needless  to  say,  an  immense  supply  of  treasures. 
Among  which  are  scrap-books  stuffed  with  rare  prints,  plans 
and  portraits,  together  with  what  seems  to  me  the  best  work 
an  antiquary  can  do — to  make,  or  have  made,  careful,  detailed 
drawings  or  paintings  of  buildings,  interiors,  sites,  objects  of 
every  kind  that  mark  an  epoch,  that  are  character stic  products 
of  a time  which  soon  will  pass  and  be  forgotten  unless  so  per- 
petuated. 

Let  me  note  among  the  many  interesting  objects  in  the  library: 
There  is  a huge  copper-plate  engraving,  made  at  the  expense  of 
the  Society,  by  James  Basire,  from  a picture  by  C.  Edwards, 
representing  the  “Field  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold” — a sort  of  Inter- 
national Horse-show  that  occurred  some  years  ago.  The  copper 
plate  is  said  to  be  the  largest  engraved  up  to  that  time — 1774,  and 
a special  paper  had  to  be  made  for  it.  Have  you  ever  wondered 
why  the  largest  size  of  English  drawing  paper  was  called  Anti- 
quarian F A bulky  volume  is  labelled  “Contents  of  the  Jewell 
House  of  .Henry  VIII.”  To  contain  all*  the  jewels  that  old  sinner 
stole  there  would  be  needed  many  lusty  volumes.  In  this  one 
is  mentioned  a gold  cup  with  a cover,  richly  enameled.  The  cup 
was  given  by  James  I,  with  a wink,  to  the  Constable  Velasco,  a 
pull  at  the  Spanish  Court  being  then  considered  desirable,  as 
James’  son,  Charles,  had  gone  a wooing  there,  and  his  wooing 
did  not  prosper.  ' The  cup  disappeared  for  a couple  of  hundred 
years,  and  I happened  to  be  in  Paris  when  it  reappeared — most 
scandals  do  pop  up  in  Paris.  It  is  too  long  a story  to  “cherchcr 
la  femme”  in  this  case — nor  is  she  interesting.  The  cup  was 
bought  by  Baron  Pichon  for  $2,000  (there  is  $1,200  worth  of 
gold  in  it)  and  sold,  with  characteristic  French  unselfishness,  to 
the  British  IMuseum  for  $40,000!  and  Waterloo  was  avenged,  so 
far  as  Pichon  was  concerned. 

Above  the  library  shelves  hang  rare  portraits,  all  original, 
contemporaneous,  but  somewhat  woodeny : — Henry  V,  the  gallant 
hero  of  Agincourt,  the  conqueror  of  France,  once  considered  gay, 
even  naughty,  but  now  known  to  have  been  a model  son  and  a 
prohibitionist ; Poor  Blenry  VI  and  his  arch-foe,  Edward  IV ; 
Richard  HI,  now  proved  to  have  been  an  affectionate  uncle,  a 
model  husband,  a liberal  king,  a tariff  reformer,  one  who  was 
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far  too  civilized  to  keep  art,  literature  and  science  out  of  his 
land  by  heavy  taxes  thereon.  Nor  was  he  deformed ; on  the  con- 
trary, he  was  splendidly  handsome — but  his  portrait  certainly  is 
not.  The  Society  of  Antiquaries  meets  on  Thursdays,  just  as  we 
do,  but  pays  $42  to  get  in,  and  $i5-75  to  stay  in. 

“The  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Scotland”  was  founded  about 
1780,  and  has  its  rooms  in  the  National  Museum  of  Antiquities, 
Queen  Street,  Edinburgh.  The  entrance  fee  is  two  guineas,  the 
annual  subscription  being  one  guinea.  “The  Royal  Society  of 
Antiquaries  of  Ireland”  seems  to  have  had  trouble  getting  settled. 
It  was  founded  in  1849  as  the  “Kilkenny  Archaeological  Society.” 
In  1869  it  became  the  “Royal  Historical  and  Archaeological  Asso- 
ciation of  Ireland”;  that  proving  a little  unwieldy,  in  1890  it 
took  its  present  name.  Don’t  tell  this  to  an  Irishman,  or  he  will 
inform  you  that  there  was  a College  of  Antiquaries  in  Ireland 
700  B.  C.  So  extremely  Irish  to  have  antiquaries  before  they 
had  antiquities.  The  French  Society  was  founded  in  1805. 

“The  Royal  Numismatic  Society”  lives  at  22  Albemarle  Street, 
London,  and  meets  on  the  third  Thursday  of  each  month,  at 
half  past  six.  This  seems  to  leave  the  dinner  problem  unsolved ; 
a guinea  to  get  in,  and  a guinea  a year  to  stay  in  is  an  additional 
proof  of  how  the  eyes  of  the  world  are  fixed  upon  us  as  a model. 

The  Society  was  founded  in  1836  by  Dr.  John  Lee.  The 
Dictionary  of  National  Biography  gives  three  John  Lees  who 
might  have  founded  the  Society,  and  three  others  of  that  name 
whose  impatience  to  leave  this  world  deprived  them  of  that  chance 
to  gain  immortality. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  run  at  random  over  the  names  of  few 
of  the  late  papers  read  before  these  learned  bodies.  The  titles 
sound  attractive,  but  how  could  it  be  otherwise  with  such  a quan- 
tity of  antiquarian  and  historic  objects  at  their  very  door: 

“On  a Two-handed  Sword  found  in  I^ndon,  and  a Viking 
Sword  from  the  Thames  at  Wandsworth.” 

“On  Pins  of  the  Thistle  type.” 

“The  loss  of  King  John’s  Baggage  Train  in  the  Well  Stream, 
in  October,  1216.” 

“The  Palace  of  Westminster  in  the  nth  and  12th  Centuries.” 

“On  the  Monumental  Brass  of  Sir  Hugh  Hastings  in  Elsing 
Church.” 

“On  some  early  Stone  Figures  of  Knights  in  the  Tilsworth 
Church.” 
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“The  Dublin  ‘City  Music’  from  1560  to  1780.” 

“A  Contribution  to  the  Catalogue  of  XIX  Century  Engravings 
in  Dublin.” 

“Notes  on  injuries  to  certain  Forts.” 

“The  Dublin  Gild  of  Carpenters,  Millers,  INIasons  and  Heliers 
in  the  XVI  Century.” 

Finally,  let  me  thank  you  for  your  exemplary  patience  and 
assure  you  that  your  reward  is  near — an  account  of  this  city  at  the 
time  our  Society  was  founded,  by  that  ever-welcome  speaker.  Dr. 
Jordan,  of  the  Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania. 

Dr.  Jordan  then  gave  his  reminiscences  of  pedestrian  tours 
taken  in  the  city  when  a boy.  He  described  in  particular  the 
eastern  section  of  the  city,  near  the  Delaware  River,  both  north 
and  south. 

John  Story  Jenks,  Esq.,  gave  the  history  of  the  Society,  of 
which  he  is  the  oldest  living  member.  Mr.  Jenks  said : 

I have  called  myself  an  intermittent  member  of  the  Society,  hav- 
ing joined  a few  months  after  its  organization.  My  certificate 
of  membership  is  dated  April  i,  1858,  and  is  signed  by  Mr.  Joseph 
J.  Mickley,  President  and  Founder  of  the  Society.  Mr.  Mickley 
was  a very  old  friend  of  mine  and  a very  dear  old  man.  He  was 
the  first  President  and  had  excellent  facilities  for  getting  pieces, 
being  friendly  with  the  officials  of  the  Mint,  and  thus  obtained 
coins  otherwise  unobtainable.  He  was  of  Swedish  descent,  and 
the  medal  made  in  his  honor  was  by  a Swedish  artist.  He  lived 
on  Market  Street  below  Tenth.  He  had  a valuable  collection  of 
old  coins.  Mr.  Mickley’s  customers  were  his  old  friends,  and 
they  would  assemble  on  Sunday  afternoons  and  he  would  show 
them  his  coins.  He  had  them  in  nearly  every  drawer  and  closet 
in  the  house,  and  a great  many  were  lost  in  this  way.  The  great 
piece  of  Mr.  Mickley’s  collection  was  a Somers  Island  shilling. 
Sir  George  Somers,  an  English  sea  captain,  landed  on  one  of 
the  Bermuda  Islands,  which  was  named  after  him.  Wild  hogs 
were  found  in  great  abundance,  and  the  coins  had  a ship  under 
full  sail  on  one  side  and  on  the  other  a hog,  with  the  inscription 
“Somers  Island”  and  the  denomination  XII,  without  the  date. 
There  were  only  about  a dozen  supposed  to  have  been  made. 
He  heard  of  the  coin  and  was  very  desirous  of  having  one,  and 
at  last  succeeded  in  obtaining  one  of  the  coins  for  $300.  That 
piece  has  lately  become  more  common,  for,  since  then,  other  coins 
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of  this  strike  have  come  to  light,  and,  if  my  memory  serves  me 
rightly,  I bought  one  for  $40,  In  later  years  a robbery  was  com- 
mitted, and  after  this  experience  he  sold  what  remained  of  his 
collection  in  the  early  part  of  the  seventies. 

Mr.  Alfred  G.  Coffin,  of  the  Nantucket  family  of  that  name, 
was  Vice-President.  Mr,  Coffin  was  President  of  the  Insurance 
Company  of  North  America  and  also  a collector  of  coins.  Mr. 
William  S.  Vaux  was  Corresponding  Secretary,  and  had  a fine 
collection  of  coins  and  other  valuable  articles.  He  was  also 
connected  with  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences.  They  have  all 
passed  away. 

I will  make  the  confession  that  I attended  one  of  the  meet- 
ings of  the  Society  in  1863,  at  the  house  of  one  of  the  members, 
and  they  were  showing  some  postal  currency.  One  of  the  mem- 
bers remarked  that  soon  it  would  be  as  valueless  as  Continental 
money  and  should  be  kept  as  a curiosity.  A warm  discussion  en- 
sued, and  as  a result,  I did  not  attend  any  meetings  for  twenty 
years.  I paid  my  dues,  though.  I think  when  I came  back  there 
was  still  some  discussion.  I returned  to  the  meetings  for  a time 
and  then  dropped  out  until  an  attempt  was  made  to  drop  the 
name  “Numismatic”  from  the  title  of  the  Society  and  call  it  the 
Antiquarian  Society.  This  attack  of  the  child  against  its  mother 
was  opposed  and  was  not  successful.  In  1865  the  title  was 
changed  from  the  “Numismatic  Society  of  Philadelphia”  to  the 
“Numismatic  and  Antiquarian  Society  of  Philadelphia.” 

On  motion,  the  following  resolution  was  presented  and 
adopted : 

“Upon  this  rare  occasion,  when  there  is  present  one  of  those 
whose  membership  dates  from  the  year  of  the  foundation  of  this 
Society,  on  its  fiftieth  anniversary  the  members  deem  it  a priv- 
ilege to  extend  their  congratulations  to  John  Story  Jenks,  Esq., 
a citizen  of  high  repute,  who  has  lent  dignity  to  the  Proceedings 
of  the  organization  and  aided  in  the  progress  of  its  successful 
career.  The  Society  desires  to  record  on  its  Minutes  this  notable 
accomplishment  and  to  express  to  Mr.  Jenks  the  sincere  hope  that 
he  may  share  for  many  years  to  come  in  the  successful  develop- 
ment of  the  work  of  the  Society.” 

Charles  Henry  ITart,  Esq.,  seconded  the  above  resolution  and 
spoke  of  the  growth  of  the  Society.  Mr.  Hart  said: 

It  afifords  me  much  pleasure  to  second  the  resolution  com- 
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plimentary  to  ]\Ir.  Jeiiks,  our  senior  member,  and  it  seems  most 
fitting  that  I should,  for  I am  next  to  Mr.  Jenks  in  seniority 
on  our  list  of  members.  I was  elected  October  5,  1865,  soon 
after  the  change  of  name  to  the  Numismatic  and  Antiquarian 
Society,  when  I was  a mere  fledgeling,  as  Mr.  Jenks  was  when  he 
was  elected  seven  years  and  six  months  before.  In  December 
of  1865,  I was  made  Corresponding  Secretary  of  the  Society, 
and  a few  years  later  its  Historiographer,  the  office  now  filled 
by  Mr.  Jenks.  Before  the  Society,  in  April  of  1866,  I read  my 
first  paper,  “Remarks  on  Tabasco,  Mexico,  occasioned  by  re- 
ported discovery  of  the  remains  of  Ancient  Cities  being  found 
in  that  Locality,”  and  in  the  following  November  my  “Historical 
Sketch  of  National  Medals  issued  persuant  to  Resolutions  of 
Congress,  1776-1815.”  These  two  monographs  were  printed  in 
the  first  volume  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Society  and  were  my 
first  serious  contributions  to  literature,  so  that  I look  upon  this 
Society  almost  as  an  Alma  Mater.  Mr*  Mickley  was  still  Presi- 
dent when  I became  a member,  and  I had  the  privilege  of  nom- 
inating his  successor,  Mr.  Eli  K.  Price,  and  Mr.  Price’s  successor. 
Doctor  Brinton,  to  the  chair.  When  I joined  the  Society  it  met 
at  members’  houses,  but  soon  had  a hall  of  its  own  at  524  Walnut 
Street ; thence  it  removed  to  the  Northwest  corner  of  Eighteenth 
and  Chestnut  Streets,  and  later  across  the  street  to  the  South- 
west corner,  over  Blair’s  drug  store.  Subsequently  it  held  its 
meetings  at  the  Pennsylvania  Museum  and  School  of  Industrial 
Art  Building,  at  Broad  and  Pine  Streets,  and  now  has  returned  to 
its  original  custom  of  meeting  at  members’  houses.  Its  most 
important  initial  work  was  the  adoption  and  promulgation  of  a 
new  scale  for  the  measurement  of  coins — sixteenth  of  an  inch — 
since  known  as  the  American  scale,  which  has  been  adopted  in 
this  country  and  in  England,  replacing  the  old  and  uncertain 
Mionnet  scale,  which  is  still  in  use  on  the  continent.  The  exhibi- 
tion to-night  of  the  St.  Gaudens’  eagle  and  double  eagle,  which 
are  such  a pronounced  change  in  our  coinage,  brings  to  mind 
that  this  Society  as  early  as  April,  1866,  presented  a petition  to 
Congress,  by  the  hands  of  Plon.  Reverdy  Johnson,  its  Plonorary 
Vice-President  for  Maryland,  for  the  improvement  of  our  coin- 
age, thus  antedating  the  present  move  of  the  New  York  Society 
by  more  than  two  score  years.  It  seems,  too,  worthy  of  note  on 
this  occasion  that  the  year  marking  the  close  of  our  golden  anni- 
versary is  memorable  for  the  sale  of  a coin  for  the  highest  price 
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ever  paid  for  a single  piece  of  money,  and  that,  too,  in  the  city 
of  the  Society’s  birth,  showing  the  deep  interest  yet  taken  in 
Numismatics,  and  emphasizing  the  wisdom  of  the  Society  in 
refusing  to  drop  that  name  from  its  title,  as  proposed  a year  or 
two  ago.  In  June  of  last  year,  at  the  sale  of  the  Stickney  collec- 
tion, the  Brasher  doubloon,  issued  in  New  York  in  1787,  sold 
for  $6,200.  A copy  of  this  rare  coin,  in  copper,  is  in  the  cabinet 
of  the  Society.  I hope  that  the  Society  will  thrive  until  it  cele- 
brates its  centennial — and  many  of  them — and  progress  in  the 
cultivation  of  the  interesting  pursuits  it  is  organized  to  study. 

Cornelius  Stevenson,  Esq.,  exhibited  a pair  of  stirrups  made  of 
brass  and  gilded,  once  the  property  of  General  Kleber,  Com- 
mander of  the  French  forces  in  Egypt.  He  also  read  the  follow- 
ing paper  on  the  life  of  General  Kleber: 


A PAm  OF  STIRRUPS. 

Formerly  Belonging  to  General  Kleber. 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen: 

I have  brought  for  your  inspection  this  evening  a pair  of 
stirrups  (Fig.  6)  which  formerly  belonged  to  General  Kleber,  one 
of  Napoleon’s  most  able  generals. 

They  are  of  bronze,  gilded,  and  the  guards  are  decorated  with 
a leaf  design  extending  the  entire  length.  Their  general  appear- 
ance would  indicate  that  they  were  intended  to  be  used  on 
ceremonial  occasions  or  while  on  parade. 

In  this  connection,  it  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  say  a few 
words  about  the  life  and  military  career  of  this  famous  general: 

Jean  Baptiste  Kleber  was  born  at  Strasburg,  in  the  year  1754. 
His  father,  who  was  a gardener  in  the  service  of  Gardinal  Rohan, 
sent  him,  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  to  Paris  to  study  architecture, 
for  which  he  showed  an  aptitude.  By  his  opportune  assistance 
to  two  young  German  noblemen  in  a brawl  at  a cafe,  he  obtained 
an  entrance  to  the  military  school  at  Munich.  There  his  talents 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  Austrian  General  Kaunitz,  son  of 
the  Imperial  Prime  Minister,  who  appointed  him  a sous  lieutenant 
in  his  regiment.  He  remained  in  the  Austrian  army  six  years,  but 
becoming  dissatisfied  with  a service  where  there  was  no  advance- 
ment, except  to  those  of  noble  birth,  he  resigned  his  commission 
and  returned  to  Alsace,  where  he  obtained  the  position  of  in- 
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spector  of  public  buildings  at  Belfort,  and  for  six  years  devoted 
himself  to  the  peaceful  labors  of  his  profession. 

The  Revolution  recalled  Kleber  to  a military  life  and  opened 
to  him  a brilliant  career.  In  1792  he  enlisted  as  a private  in  the 
fourth  battalion  of  the  department  of  the  BTaut-Rhin,  and  his 
talents  soon  obtained  for  him  the  position  of  adjutant  general. 
He  was  then  sent  to  join  General  Custine  at  Mayence.  After  the 
raising  of  the  siege  of  that  place,  Kleber  was  sent  to  Paris  to 
testify  against  Custine,  who  had  been  arrested  for  treason  and 
brought  before  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal.  The  trial  was  con- 
ducted with  all  the  violence  and  barbarity  of  the  judicial  forms 
in  vogue  at  that  time,  and  although  his  evidence  was  entirely  in 
favor  of  his  chief,  Custine  was  declared  guilty  and  executed 
twenty-four  hours  after  his  conviction,  as  was  the  custom  at  that 
time. 

In  July,  1793,  Kleber  was  made  brigade  general,  and  in  that 
capacity  was  sent  to  the  Vendee,  where  he  won  the  battles  of 
Challet,  Le  Mans  and  Savenay.  He  was  wounded  at  Torfou,  and, 
although  surrounded  by  20,000  Vendeeans,  he  extricated  himself 
by  making  a skilful  retreat. 

Being  of  a humane  disposition,  he  openly  expressed  his  ab- 
horrence at  the  atrocious  cruelties  perpetrated  by  the  Revolu- 
tionary Government  against  the  conquered  Vendeeans,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  he  was  dismissed  from  the  army  and  sent  into 
exile  at  Chateaubriant.  His  services,  however,  were  too  valuable 
to  be  lost,  and  France  was  at  that  time  in  want  of  good  generals. 

He  was,  therefore,  recalled,  and  in  April,  1794,  was  made 
general  of  division  and  sent  to  the  army  of  the  North,  under 
Jourdan. 

On  June  26,  1794,  he  crossed  the  Sambre  in  the  face  of  the 
allied  armies  and  shared  in  the  glories  of  the  victory  of  Fleurus, 
where  he  commanded  the  left  wing,  opposed  to  the  Prince  of 
Orange.  Fie  then  marched  upon  Maestricht,  at  the  head  of  three 
divisions,  and,  after  forcing  the  passage  of  the  Roer,  entered  the 
city  after  a siege  of  twenty-eight  days.  In  October,  1795,  he 
commanded  the  left  wing  of  Jourdan’s  army  and  directed  the 
passage  of  the  Rhine  before  Dusseldorf.  As  the  army  advanced 
towards  the  Main,  however,  he  was  obliged  to  retire  before 
Clerfait,  but  conducted  the  retreat  with  his  usual  coolness  and 
ability. 

At  the  opening  of  the  campaign  of  1796  he  contributed  greatly 
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to  the  successes  which  Jourdan  at  first  obtained.  On  June  4th  he 
crossed  the  Siegand  and  routed  the  Imperial  army  under  the 
Prince  of  Wurtenberg  at  Altenkirchen.  He  was  then  ordered  by 
Jourdan  to  descend  again  to  Dusseldorf  and  return  to  the  left 
bank.  He  recommended  him  to  march  slowly,  but  not  to  involve 
himself  in  any  serious  action.  Kleber,  finding  himself  too  closely 
pressed  at  Ukerath,  and  hurried  away  by  his  martial  instinct, 
instantly  faced  about  and  dealt  the  enemy  a vigorous  blow,  after 
which  he  regained  his  intrenched  camp  at  Dusseldorf. 

Kleber  now  considered  that  he  had  a just  claim  to  command 
in  chief,  but  through  intrigue  and  jealousy  the  Directory,  in  the 
Spring  of  the  following  year,  appointed^Hoche  general-in-chief  of 
the  army  of  the  Sambre  and  Meuse,  and  Kleber  resigned  his  com- 
mission in  disgust  and  retired  to  the  solitude  of  a country  house 
near  Paris.  Here  he  occupied  himself  in  writing  the  memoirs  of 
his  military  life,  when  Bonaparte,  who  had  then  planned  his 
expedition  to  Egypt,  persuaded  him  to  accompany  him  as  general 
of  division.  On  his  arrival  there,  he  marched  on  Alexandria, 
where  he  received  a wound  on  the  head  while  scaling  the  walls 
at  the  head  of  his  troops.  This  placed  him  in  temporary  retire- 
ment, and  Bonaparte  appointed  him  Governor  of  that  place. 

The  following  winter  he  accompanied  Bonaparte  to  Syria  and 
took  El  Arish,  Gazza  and  Jafifa,  and  won  the  battle  of  Mount 
Tabor.  He  also  distinguished  himself  at  Aboukir,  where  he  de- 
feated the  Turks  with  great  loss. 

When  Bonaparte  resolved  to  return  to  France  he  entrusted 
Kleber  with  the  chief  command.  Seeing  that  the  army  was 
decimated  by  combats  and  long  marches  in  the  desert,  and  almost 
destitute  of  money  and  provisions,  he  entered  into  negotiations 
for  a treaty  of  peace,  which  he  concluded  with  Sir  Sidney  Smith 
at  El  Arish  on  the  24th  of  February,  1800.  By  the  terms  of  this 
treaty  the  French  were  to  return  to  France  with  their  arms  and 
baggage  upon  their  surrendering  all  the  fortresses  in  their  pos- 
session but  three.  Kleber  accordingly  gave  up  several  of  the 
strongholds  and  was  preparing  to  evacuate  Cairo  when  he  was 
informed  by  a letter  from  Admiral  Keith  that  Smith,  not  being 
vested  with  full  authority,  the  English  Government  would  not 
consent  to  the  French  leaving  the  country  except  as  prisoners 
of  war.  Indignant  at  such  treatment,  Kleber  used  the  letter  as  a 
manifesto  which  he  caused  to  be  published  to  his  army,  closing 
with  these  words:  ‘‘Soldiers  to  arms!  one  only  replies  to  such  an 
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Fi’o.  6.  One  of  a pair  of  Steel  gilt  Stirrups,  formerly  belonging  to 
General  Kleber.  Author’s  Collection. 


bigs.  7 and  (S.  Medal  of  Joseph  J.  Miekley. 
Figs.  9 and  to.  Medal  of  Fli  K.  Price. 
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insult  by  victories.”  The  victory  over  the  Turks  at  Heliopolis 
was  a fitting  reply.  An  insurrection  having  broken  out  at  Cairo, 
he  re-took  that  capital,  re-commencing  in  a manner  the  conquest 
of  Egypt.  He  then  turned  his  attention  to  the  improvement  of 
his  conquests,  and  was  using  practical  and  efficient  means  to 
render  Egypt  a valuable  colony  to  France,  when  a fanatic  Turk, 
named  Solyman,  attacked  him,  while  walking  in  his  garden,  and 
dispatched  him  with  four  blows  of  a dagger,  on  the  14th  of  June, 
1800,  the  same  day  that  Desaix  fell  mortally  wounded  at  Marengo. 

Kleber  was  undoubtedly  one  of  the  ablest  generals  of  the 
Revolutionary  epoch.  To  his  great  courage,  activity  and  coolness 
was  joined  the  generosity  of  a lofty  mind  and  the  hatred  of 
avarice  and  cruelty.  “Kleber,”  said  Bonaparte  at  Saint  Helena, 
“was  an  irreparable  loss  to  France  and  to  me.  He  was  a man  of 
the  highest  talents  and  of  the  greatest  bravery.  Of  all  the  gen- 
erals I have  had  under  me,  Desaix  and  Kleber  possessed  the 
greatest  talents.” 

Kleber’s  remains  were  brought  to  Marseilles  after  the  evacua- 
tion of  Egypt,  where  they  appear  to  have  lain  forgotten  in  the 
Chateau  dTf  until  Louis  XVHI,  in  1818,  ordered  them  to  be 
transferred  to  Strasburg,  his  native  town.  They  now  repose 
in  a vault  in  the  middle  of  the  Place  d’arnies,  where,  on  June 
14,  1840,  a statue  in  bronze,  executed  by  M.  Grass,  an  Al.'^acian 
sculptor,  was  raised  to  his  memory. 

John  Story  Jenks,  Esq.,  exhibited  medals  struck  in  memory  of 
three  Presidents  of  the  Society:  Joseph  J.  Mickley  (Figs.  7 and 
8),  Eli  Kirk  Price  (Figs.  9 and  10)  and  Daniel  Garrison  Brin- 
ton.  He  also  showed  siege  or  necessity  pieces,  often  made  out  of 
plate  contributed  by  patriotic  citizens,  and  said  that  the  Low 
Countries  are  particularly  rich  in  such  pieces,  owing  to  the  fre- 
quent sieges  undergone  by  the  cities.  Not  many  have  been 
struck  on  this  side  of  the  water,  and  siege  pieces  in  gold  are  rare. 
The  gun  money,  struck  by  James  First,  in  Ireland,  was  made  of 
bells,  pewter  platter  and  guns  melted  down. 

Mr.  John  T.  Morris  exhibited  a watch  that  belonged  to  Na- 
poleon, described  and  illustrated  in  the  Proceedings  of  the 
Society  1902-3,  page  34  seq.  Continuing,  Mr.  Morris  stated: 
Another  watch  that  I have  in  my  pocket  has  another  history.  It 
has  less  of  historic  interest,  but  more  of  artistic  value.  It  is  a 
very  interesting  article,  in  my  judgment.  This  belonged  to  Louis 
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II,  the  Mad  King  of  Bavaria,  who  gave  it  to  a gate-keeper, 
who  in  turn  sold  it  after  the  death  of  the  king.  It  is  a fine 
piece  of  engraving  on  very  low  relief, 

I remember  twenty-five  years  ago,  when  in  Egypt,  I was  very 
much  interested  in  the  money-changers  in  Cairo.  I considered 
myself  lucky  to  find  a Maria  Theresa  dollar,  and  visited  the 
money-changers  every  day,  but  found  out  from  them  that  the 
Austrian  Government  continued  to  strike  them  for  purposes  of 
trade  in  the  Soudan.  I went  to  China  and  also  found  money- 
changers, and  found  it  was  necessary  to  have  the  money  stamped 
as  it  went  through  the  various  hands.  The  bank  stamped  the 
money  as  a guarantee  of  its  weight  and  fineness.  I once  saw  a 
piece  of  money  that  was  nearly  all  stamped  away.  In  Formosa 
I came  across  a coin  of  Ptolemy  the  Second.  They  stamped  coins 
then  in  the  same  manner  as  they  were  stamped  a few  years  ago  in 
the  rest  of  the  world,  and  it  is  exceedingly  interesting  to  take 
two  coins  and  note  that  even  the  earliest  coins  compare  favorably 
with  those  of  to-day  as  to  weight  and  fineness. 

Charles  L.  Hamilton,  Esq.,  exhibited  badges  of  the  Order  of 
the  Cincinnati  and  of  The  Legion  of  Honor,  and  china  that  had 
been  the  property  of  Washington. 

Charles  J.  Cohen,  Esq.,  exhibited  a medal  struck  at  Rome  to 
commemorate  the  Jubilee  of  1900,  and  read  the  following  paper 
on  the  subject: 

THE  PAPAL  JUBILEE  MEDAL  OF  1900. 

By  Charles  J.  Coiiex. 

This  silver  medal,  which  I ask  the  privilege  of  presenting  to 
the  Society,  was  struck  to  commemorate  the  Holy  Year,  cele- 
brated in  Rome  in  1900.  (Figs,  ii  and  12.) 

The  ceremony,  which  dates  from  the  year  1300,  seems  to  have 
had  its  origin  in  the  desire  to  perpetuate  the  Jubilee  Year  of 
Biblical  times,  when  the  land  was  untilled  at  the  end  of  every 
half  century,  when  debts  were  cancelled,  and  all  property  re- 
turned to  the  original  owner. 

The  great  door  of  St.  Peter’s,  oj)ening  from  the  porch  next  to 
the  palace,  is  walled  uj)  and  opened  only  by  the  ceremony  which 
the  medal  represents.  In  modern  times  the  presence  of  Napoleon 
prevented  the  proclamation  on  the  occasion  of  the  opening  year 
of  the  19th  century,  so  that  it  was  postponed  until  1825,  and 
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the  next  one  occurred  in  our  own  time,  1900,  of  which  a brief 
description  follows ; and  though  I was  not  in  Rome  at  the  time, 
the  account  is  that  of  a reliable  eye-witness. 

The  celebration  began  on  the  morning  of  December  24,  1899, 
at  the  Piazza  of  St.  Peter’s  in  the  presence  of  a great  throng 
of  the  faithful  and  others,  including  foreign  princes  and  members 
of  the  Italian  aristocracy.  The  late  Pope  Leo  XIII,  who  had 
ci'ossed  the  threshold  of  the  “Porta  Santa”  as  a boy  in  1824-5, 
was  enabled  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  ceremony,  notwith- 
standing his  great  age.  After  passing  through  the  Sistine  Chapel, 
the  Pope  appeared  before  the  Holy  Door,  carrying  a lighted 
candle  in  one  hand  and  a cross  in  the  other ; taking  the  golden 
hammer  he  struck  three  blows  successively  on  the  cross  on  the 
door,  pronouncing  the  word  “Aperite” — “Be  thou  open.”  The 
door  yielded,  and  was  carried  off  by  attendants.  In  former  years 
the  brick  and  plaster  were  broken  to  pieces  and  were  siezed  by 
the  crowd  as  mementoes  of  the  occasion,  but  it  was  found  that 
the  crush  was  so  great  that  many  were  frequently  injured,  so 
the  present  method  has  been  adopted.  Surrounded  by  Papal 
dignitaries  and  accompanied  by  music  of  a serious  character,  the 
Pope  proceeded  through  the  Holy  Door  into  the  Church  of  St. 
Peter’s,  praying  before  the  altar,  and  then  ascended  the  throne 
and  pronounced  the  formula  of  solemn  benediction  ; notwithstand- 
ing its  religious  character,  he  is  greeted  by  great  cheers  and  wav- 
ing of  handkerchiefs,  so  that  the  ceremony  partakes  of  a personal 
as  well  as  religious  interest. 

I append  a brief  account  of  some  historical  facts,  bearing  upon 
the  above,  that  may  be  of  interest : 

In  the  collection  of  prints  at  the  British  Museum  are  broch- 
ures describing  the  above  mentioned  ceremony,  many  of  them 
critical  and  satirical  in  character ; in  an  anonymous  diary  among 
the  manuscripts  it  is  stated  that  Farrante  of  Naples  when  visit- 
ing Rome  in  1475  called  the  attention  of  Sixtus  IV  to  the  mili- 
tary necessity  for  clearing  away  the  porches  from  the  houses 
and  the  balconies  which  projected  into  the  narrow  streets,  inas- 
much as  the  women  in  the  houses  could  put  an  army  to  flight. 
The  Pope  adopted  the  suggestion  and  many  of  the  improvements 
carried  out  at  that  time  still  remain. 

Among  the  illustrations  referred  to  are  several  showing  coaches 
then  recently  introduced,  used  by  the  cardinals  at  the  close  of 
the  1 6th  century.  They  were  of  extraordinary  shape  and  design, 
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and  considered  great  luxuries,  and  although  without  springs, 
seem  to  have  been  comfortable.  Even  Saint  Charles  Borromeo 
said  that  in  Rome  two  things  were  necessary — “To  love  God  and 
to  keep  a carriage.” 

Another  illustration  refers  to  the  introduction  of  umbrellas 
used  by  both  men  and  women,  especially  on  horseback.  The 
English  writer,  Tom  Coryat,  speaks  particularly  of  the  umbrella 
(costing  “a  duckat”)  made  of  leather  in  the  shape  of  a little 
canopy,  supported  by  wooden  hoops  and  fastened  by  the  end  of 
the  handle  upon  the  thigh  of  the  rider ; and  Sir  Fynes  Moryson, 
an  English  authority,  calls  attention  to  the  extreme  danger  of 
umbrellas  from  their  gathering  the  heat  into  a point  from  the 
metal  pyramid,  and  thence  throwing  it  down  perpendicularly 
upon  the  head  of  the  rider;  and  the  avoidance  of  the  umbrella 
by  monks  especially  is  particularly  referred  to  in  many  instances 
as  showing  great  self-sacrifice,  and  as  being  worthy  of  highest 
commendation  from  the  standpoint  of  the  ascetic. 

In  the  reign  of  Benedict  XIII,  1725,  the  statue  of  Charlemagne, 
executed  by  Cornacchini,  was  placed  in  the  porch  of  St.  Peter’s, 
to  correspond  with  the  statue  of  Constantine  by  Bernini,  which 
has  been  placed  near  the  Holy  Door  for  nearly  300  years. 

When  in  Rome  at  the  time  of  the  Holy  Year,  pilgrims  visit 
what  are  called  the  Scala  Santa  or  Holy  Stairs,  consisting  of 
28  marble  steps  which  tradition  states  to  have  been  those  of 
Pilate’s  palace,  and  to  have  been  ascended  and  descended  by 
Christ.  It  is  supposed  that  they  were  brought  from  Jerusalem 
by  St.  Helen,  the  mother  of  Constantine  the  Great.  When  the 
old  Lateran  palace  was  removed,  the  architect  of  Sixtus  V placed 
them  in  their  present  position  in  the  year  1589. 

There  is  a famous  medal  designed  by  Benvenuto  Cellini  to 
commemorate  the  hydraulic  works  undertaken  by  Pope  Clement 
at  Orvieto,  and  representing  Moses  striking  the  rock  (when  lead- 
ing the  children  of  Israel  through  the  wilderness)  with  the  legend 
Ut  Bibat  Populus — ’“That  the  people  may  drink” — which  was 
possibly  followed  by  the  idea  of  striking  the  Holy  Door. 

At  the  Munich  Museum  is  the  Jubilee  hammer  used  by  Julius 
HI,  1550,  attributed  to  Benvenuto  Cellini;  on  one  side  are  the 
tiara  and  arms  of  the  Pontiff;  on  the  other  a medallion  of  Moses 
striking  the  rock;  under  each  subject  is  a latin  inscription,  which 
translated,  reads  as  follows : 

“Julius  HI  Supreme  Pontiff  happily  inaugurated  the  eighth 
Jubilee” 
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“He  struck  the  rock  and  the  waters  flowed” — the  waters  being 
those  of  grace  and  pardon. 

JULIUS' 

III  PONT 
MAX.  JOB 
ILAEUM 
VIII  CON 
DIBIT  FE 
LICITER 

February  20th,  1908. 

The  meeting  was  held  by  invitation  of  David  Milne,  Esq.,  at  the 
University  Club. 

The  death  of  Dr.  Hugo  Meltzl  von  Lonitz,  Corresponding 
Member,  was  announced. 

A letter  from  the  Cardiff  Museum,  Wales,  was  read,  acknowl- 
edging the  receipt  of  the  Brinton  Medal. 

Messrs.  Henry  Pemberton,  Jr.,  and  Thomas  Skelton  Harrison 
were  elected  to  resident  membership. 

On  motion,  all  the  stationery  of  the  Society  was  directed  to 
have  on  it  the  date  of  organization. 

The  President,  Charles  E.  Dana,  Esq.,  read  before  the  Society 
a letter  addressed  to  his  father  on  Walker,  a Texas  Ranger.  [See 
page  1 15.] 

March  iqth,  1908. 

The  meeting  was  held  at  the  residence  of  Charles  J.  Cohen, 
Esq.,  334  South  Twenty-first  Street. 

Messrs.  W.  D.  C.  Wright  and  William  M.  Coates  were  elected 
to  resident  membership,  and  Dr.  Bashford  Dean,  of  the  Metro- 
politan Museum  of  New  York,  to  corresponding  membership. 

Charles  J.  Cohen,  Esq.,  read  an  interesting  paper,  describing  a 
visit  to  the  monastery  at  Monte  Cassino,  with  an  account  of  its 
history,  illustrated  by  many  lantern  slides.  [See  page  131.] 
After  the  reading  of  the  paper,  A.  Howard  Ritter,  Esq.,  showed 
valuable  autograph  letters  of  Penn  and  Hancock  and  other  in- 
teresting documents,  from  the  library  of  George  C.  Thomas,  Esq. 

April  i6th,  1908. 

The  meeting  was  held  at  the  residence  of  Robert  Hobart  Smith. 
Esq.,  1221  Locust  Street. 
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The  death  was  announced  of  William  H.  Pfahler,  Esq.,  a Resi- 
dent Member,  on  March  29th,  at  Pasadena,  California. 

On  motion,  the  following  resolution  was  adopted ; 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  the  Society  are  due,  and  are 
hereby  tendered  to,  John  F.  Lewis,  Esq.,  for  his  generous  enter- 
tainment of  the  members  and  their  friends  on  the  evening  of 
January  i6th,  1908,  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  foundation 
of  this  Society.  The  hospitality  of  Mr.  Lewis  and  the  artistic 
surroundings  of  his  house  greatly  contributed  to  the  pleasure  of 
those  present. 

Alfred  Ingersoll  Phillips,  Esq.,  was  elected  to  resident  member- 
ship. 

James  Russell  Harris,  Esq.,  read  an  interesting  paper  on 
Japanese  prints,  and  exhibited  specimens  of  the  work  of  famous 
artists.  [See  page  135.] 


April  20th,  1908. 

George  C.  Thomas,  Esq.,  extended  to  the  members  of  the  Nu- 
mismatic and  Antiquarian  Society  the  courtesy  of  an  invitation 
to  visit  his  library  and  to  inspect  his  collection  of  paintings  and 
books.  The  members  of  the  Society  accordingly  availed  them- 
selves of  the  opportunity  of  visiting  Mr.  Thomas  at  his  resi- 
dence at  Twenty-first  and  Spruce  Streets,  and  for  several  hours 
enjoyed  examining  his  works  of  art  and  literary  acquisitions. 

William  Penn’s  original  Charter  of  Liberties  to  the  people  of 
Pennsylvania,  1682,  and  an  autograph  collection  of  the  signers 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  were  of  notable  interest. 
Mention  may  also  be  made  of  the  four  folios  of  Shakespeare, 
1623  to  1685;  several  examples  of  Caxton’s  press,  and  many 
missals  and  other  manuscripts  with  decorations  in  gold  and  color 
and  rich  bindings. 


November  19x11,  1908. 

The  meeting  was  held,  by  invitation  of  F,  D,  Langenheim, 
Esq.,  at  the  Union  League. 

The  death  of  William  S'.  Vaux.,  a Resident  Member,  on  July 
23rd,  1908,  was  announced;  also  that  of  Sir  John  Evans,  Honor- 
ary Member,  and  that  of  Professor  Charles  Eliot  Norton,  of 
Poston,  Corresponding  Member. 


i[  ,'iiul  12.  Roman  jMedal  commemorating  the  Jubilee  of  1900. 
I'ig.s.  and  14.  Silver  reri)etnal  Calendar,  circa  16S0. 

I'igs.  [5  and  ib.  Centenary  Medal  of  Dante. 
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Messrs.  George  C.  Thomas,  Jr.,  Albanus  L.  Smith  and  A. 
Howard  Ritter  were  elected  to  resident  membership. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  business  meeting.  Professor  Felix 
K.  Schelling,  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  read  a valuable 
paper  on  the  London  stage  in  the  time  of  Shakespeare,  illus- 
trated with  many  lantern  slides,  depicting  the  theatres  and  actors 
of  the  Elizabethan  drama.  [See  page  143.] 

December  lyrti,  1908. 

The  meeting  was  held  at  the  residence  of  PToward  W.  Lewis, 
Esq.,  1928  Spruce  Street. 

A resolution  was  adopted,  extending  the  thanks  of  the  Society 
to  Professor  Schelling  for  his  paper  on  the  London  Stage  in 
the  time  of  Shakespeare,  read  before  the  Society  on  Novem- 
ber 19th. 

John  Thomson,  Esq.,  Librarian  of  the  Free  Library,  read  a 
paper  on  Block  Books,  illustrated  by  lantern  slides.  [See 
page  157.] 

January  2ist,  1909. 

The  meeting  was  held  at  the  residence  of  IMr.  Henry  Pember- 
ton, Jr.,  1008  Clinton  Street. 

The  Treasurer’s  Report  for  the  year  1908  was  presented,  and 
showed  a balance  in  the  Permanent  Fund  of  $170.30  and  invest- 
ments of  $3,300.00,  and  in  the  General  Fund  of  $357.12. 

Robert  Hobart  Smith,  Esq.,  announced  for  the  Library  Com- 
mittee that  the  third  floor  of  the  Historical  Society  would  soon 
be  available  for  holding  the  library. 

On  motion,  a vote  of  thanks  to  John  Thomson,  Esq.,  was 
passed  for  his  interesting  and  valuable  paper  on  Block  Books, 
read  at  the  December  meeting. 

Mr.  Flenry  Pemberton,  Jr.,  exhibited  a silver  perpetual  calendar 
of  the  Seventeenth  Century,  and  gave  the  following  description : 

This  calendar  (see  Figs.  13  and  14)  consists  of  a flat  disc, 
inches  in  diameter,  to  each  side  of  which  is  attached,  by  a central 
pin,  a circular  disc  of  slightly  less  diameter.  These  outer  discs 
rotate  on  the  central  pin.  One  of  these  outer  discs  has  six  small 
rectangular  openings,  through  which  appear  the  figures  engraved 
on  the  central  disc.  When  the  calendar  is  set  for  the  month  of 
December,  for  example  (the  tenth  month  in  the  old  style  of 
reckoning),  we  read: 
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“The  (lo)  month  hath  (31)  clays.  The  snn  riseth  at  the  (8-^) 
houre  and  setteth  at  the  (3-/4)  honre.  The  day  (7)  houres  long 
and  the  night  (17)  honres  long.” 

The  figures  in  parentheses  represent  those  appearing  through 
the  openings,  and  are  correct  for  the  latitude  of  England,  but 
incorrect  for  that  of  Pennsylvania,  thus  showing  that  the  calendar 
was  made  in  England.  By  rotating  the  disc  so  as  to  set  the 
calendar  for  any  other  month,  the  figures  correct  for  that  month 
appear  through  the  openings.  Around  the  foregoing,  near  the 
periphery,  is  a quotation  from  Exodus  xxiii.  13. 

On  the  disc  on  the  other  side  of  the  calendar  there  are,  in  a 
vertical  row,  the  seven  days  of  the  week  (First-day,  Second-day, 
etc.),  these  being  the  names  given  to  the  days  of  the  week  by  the 
Society  of  Friends.  To  the  right  of  these  is  a slot  or  opening, 
running  parallel  with  the  circumference,  and  constituting  an  arc 
of  about  eighty  degrees.  Immediately  underneath  this,  on  the 
central  disc,  and  filling  the  entire  circumference  of  it,  are  figures 
running  consecutively  from  i to  31.  Only  seven  of  these  figures 
can  be  seen  through  the  slot  at  any  one  time.  When  the  disc 
i.s  rotated  so  that  First-day  (Sunday)  is  brought  opposite  to  the 
figure  representing  the  day  of  the  month  upon  which  that  First- 
day  falls,  the  calendar  is  set  correctly  for  that  week. 

The  words  Calendanum  Perpetmim,  S.  V.  are  circumscribed. 
On  the  top  is  engraved  the  name  of  the  original  owner  (Phinehas 
Pemberton).  As  he  was  born  in  Lancashire,  England,  in  1650, 
emigrated  to  Pennsylvania  in  1682,  and  died  there  in  1702,  the 
calendar  was  certainly  made  at  some  date  within  these  fifty-two 
years,  and  probably  at  a date  not  far  removed  from  that  of  his 
arrival  in  this  province. 

Carroll  Smyth,  Esq.,  presented  two  medals  to  the  Society,  of 
which  he  gave  the  following  account : 

MEDALS  OF  DANTE  AND  OF  PRINZ  JOHANN, 
HERZOG  ZU  SACHSEN. 

In  order  that  I may  occupy  as  little  of  your  time  as  possible, 
I shall  read  a condensed  description  of  the  two  medals  which  it  is 
my  privilege  to  present  to  the  cabinet  of  the  Numismatic  So- 
ciety. 

I shall  speak  first  of  the  one  that  is  second  in  date,  the  medal 
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struck  in  Florence  in  1865  to  comniemorate  the  Sixth  Centenary  of 
Dante,  born  in  1265  (Figs.  15  and  16).  The  obverse  is  the 
head  of  Dante  in  profile;  the  reverse  bears  the  inscription  in 
Italian,  “On  the  Sixth  Centenary  of  her  great  son,  Florence,  de- 
prived of  his  bones,  comforts  herself  with  his  beloved  face.” 
( 

The  allusion  is  to  the  refusal  of  Ravenna  to  give  back  to  Florence 
the  bones  of  the  exiled  Dante  for  burial  in  Santa  Croce. 

I was  unable  to  procure  an  original  medal,  but  since  the  die 
has  been  preserved,  duplicates  were  struck  for  me  by  the  jeweler 
Marchesini,  of  Florence. 

The  designer  of  the  medal  was  the  sculptor,  Giovanni  Dupre, 
whose  statue  of  San  Francesco,  in  the  cathedral  Church  of  San 
Rufino,  Assisi,  is  an  ideal  representation  of  the  medieval  Christ. 
The  portrait  from  which  Dupre  made  the  design  is  a water  color 
on  black  ground,  23.5  centimetres  high  and  18. i centimetres  long, 
inserted  in  MS.  1040  of  the  Riccardi  Library,  Florence,  to  which 
MS.  the  date  1430  has  been  assigned.  Dante  wears  a red  mantle 
and  cappucio,  or  pointed  cap,  beneath  which  is  the  white  camauro, 
or  skull-cap.  The  poet  is  represented  in  middle  life.  Dupre  has 
adhered  closely  to  the  model  in  the  costume,  but  has,  of  course, 
idealized  the  features,  which,  allowing  for  the  diflerence  in  age, 
resemble  those  in  the  portrait  of  the  young  Dante  by  Giotto  in 
the  Chapel  of  the  Bargello,  Florence. 

The  committee,  consisting  of  the  art-critics  Milanesi  and  Pass- 
erini,  appointed  to  choose  the  most  authentic  portrait  of  Dante 
for  the  designer,  passed  over  the  Giotto  portrait ; but  its  authen- 
ticity has  been  re-established  by  Cavalcaselle,  Venturi,  Kraus  and 
Bassermann.  I have  brought  a photograph  of  the  Riccardi  por- 
trait for  the  purpose  of  comparison  with  the  medal. 

The  other  medal  was  struck  at  Dresden  in  1831  to  commemo- 
rate the  celebration  of  the  thirty-first  birthday  of  Prinz  Johann, 
Herzog  zu  Sachsen,  by  the  Communal-Garde  of  the  city  of  Dres- 
den, of  which  he  was  at  that  time  Commander.  (Figs.  17  and 
18.)  He  became  King  of  Saxony  in  1854  and  reigned  until  1873. 
Under  the  pseudonym  Philalethes  Prinz  Johann  made  the  best 
German  translation  of  the  Divina  Commedia  of  Dante,  and  en- 
riched his  edition  with  an  erudite  and  luminous  commentary  that 
is  still  authoritative.  The  medal  was  designed  by  F.  Koenig,  of 
the  Saxon  Mint.  The  obverse  represents  the  Prince  at  the  age  of 
thirty,  during  the  period  when  he  was  engaged  upon  the  trans- 
lation, the  first  part  of  which  appeared  three  years  earlier,  in 
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1828.  The  reverse  bears  the  inscription  in  German : ‘‘The 

Municipal  Guard  of  the  city  of  Dresden  on  the  12th  of  Decem- 
ber, 1831/’  The  date  is  enclosed  in  a wreath  of  laurel  for  the 
poet  and  of  oak  for  the  soldier.  A medal  in  gold  was  presented 
to  the  Prince,  and  medals  in  silver  and  in  bronze  were  struck 
for  the  Members  of  the  Guard.  Ours  is  one  of  the  silver  medals. 

Johann,  who  stood  for  all  that  *was  best  in  German  art  and 
life,  has  been  justly  entitled  by  his  subjects,  Johann  der  Gute. 

Mr.  Henry  Pemberton,  Jr.,  read  a paper  on  “The  Social  Posi- 
tion of  Shakspere  in  London.”  [See  page  169.] 

February  i8tii,  1909. 

The  meeting  was  held  at  the  residence  of  Carroll  Smyth,  Esq., 
2110  Walnut  Street. 

John  Story  Jenks,  Esq.,  presented  a copy  of  the  Lincoln  Cen- 
tennial Medal,  encased  in  a very  handsome  book  containing  the 
great  President’s  speeches ; and  on  motion  the  thanks  of  the 
Society  were  tendered  for  the  gift.  (Figs.  19  and  20.)  A copy 
of  the  Lincoln  Medal  distributed  by  the  Public  Ledger  to  chil- 
dren in  public  and  private  schools  for  meritorious  compositions 
on  the  life  of  Lincoln,  was  also  presented. 

The  following  resolution  was  passed  in  reference  to  the  pro- 
posed trip  of  the  Liberty  Bell  to  the  Pacific  Coast : 

Resolved:  That  the  Numismatic  and  Antiquarian  Society  of 
Philadelphia  enters  its  protest  against  permission  being  again 
granted  to  remove  the  Liberty  Bell  from  its  home  in  Independence 
Hall.  While  the  Society  appreciates  fully  the  sentiment,  which 
inspires  the  repeated  requests  for  the  Bell,  as  well  as  that  which 
would  prompt  a compliance  with  the  request,  such  sentiments 
must,  in  its  opinion,  yield  to  the  paramount  necessity  of  the 
preservation  of  the  Bell  as  an  object  of  veneration  for  all  time. 
It  has  escaped  serious  injury  hitherto,  but,  every  time  it  is 
moved,  it  is  necessarily  subjected  to  additional  risk  of  damage, 
which,  if  it  occur,  will  almost  certainly  be  absolutely  irreparable. 
This  historic  relic  belongs  to  the  whole  American  people,  but 
it  is  intrusted  to  the  guardianship  of  the  City  of  Philadelphia; 
and  the  time  seems  now  to  have  arrived  when  further  needless 
risk  of  injury  to  such  a priceless  heirloom  should  be  avoided  by 
the  city  officials  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  a sacred  trust. 

A valuable  and  erudite  paper  on  Etruscan  Mirrors  was  then 


I’'igs.  1/  and  i8.  Medal  of  Prinz  Johann.  Ilerzog  zu  Sachsen.  1831. 
h'igs.  tg  and  20.  Lincoln  Centennial  Medal,  igog. 
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read  by  Professor  John  C.  Rolfe,  of  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. [See  page  187.] 

IMarch  I 8th,  1909, 

The  meeting  was  held  at  the  residence  of  C.  Howard  Colket, 
Esq.,  2008  DeLancey  Street. 

The  Corresponding  Secretary  reported  that  the  Historical 
Society  had  granted  permission  to  use  the  address,  1300  Locust 
Street,  on  the  printed  matter  of  the  Numismatic  and  Antiquarian 
Society. 

A medal  commemorative  of  the  Centennial  of  the  Use  of 
Wyoming  Coal  for  Domestic  Purposes,  was  presented  by  the 
Wyoming  Historical  and  Geological  Society,  of  Wilkes-Barre, 
Pa.  On  motion,  the  thanks  of  the  Society  were  extended  to 
Professor  John  C.  Rolfe,  for  his  paper  on  Etruscan  Mirrors,  read 
at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Society. 

On  motion,  one  hundred  dollars  was  appropriated  to  the 
Library  Committee  for  binding  journals  and  pamphlets. 

On  motion,  it  was  ordered  that  one  copy  of  each  issue  of 
the  Proceedings  of  the  Society  be  granted  to  any  member  apply- 
ing, provided  that  ten  copies  are  retained  in  the  Library. 

On  motion,  the  Treasurer  was  instructed  to  take  from  the 
current  funds  an  amount  sufficient  to  buy,  with  what  balance 
there  is  in  the  permanent  fund,  two  bonds  of  one  hundred  dol- 
lars each  of  the  Electric  & People’s  4’s. 

David  Milne,  Esq.,  presented  to  the  Society  a copy  of  the 
medal  struck  in  celebration  of  the  Inauguration  of  March  4th, 
1909. 

On  motion,  a vote  of  thanks  was  given  to  Mr.  John  T.  Mor- 
ris for  his  generous  gift  of  one  hundred  dollars  for  binding 
journals  and  pamphlets. 

Professor  Morris  Jastrow,  Jr.,  then  gave  an  address  entitled 
“How  the  Cuneiform  Inscriptions  were  Deciphered.” 

Professor  Jastrow’s  address  was  devoted  to  an  account  illus- 
trated with  lantern  slides,  of  the  various  stages  in  the  decipher- 
ment of  the  cuneiform  inscriptions  of  Babylonia  and  Assyria. 

The  decipherment  had  to  proceed  by  a tortuous  path  and  the 
cuneiform  script  that  was  first  deciphered  was  not  Babylonian 
but  Persian.  This  first  step  was  taken  by  a German  scholar, 
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George  Grotefend,  who,  in  1802,  laid  his  results  before  the  learned 
Academy  at  Gottingen,  which,  however,  declined  to  publish  them. 
Grotefend  began  his  work  with  a very  ingenious  series  of  deduc- 
tions, drawn  from  a careful  examination  of  two  short  inscrip- 
tions found  at  Persepolis.  lie  succeeded  in  reading  the  names 
of  two  Persian  kings  and  the  ancient  Persian  word  for  king. 

With  this  small  beginning,  step  by  step,  the  decipherment  ad- 
vanced until  the  late  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson  about  the  middle  of 
the  last  century,  confimied  the  basis  obtained  for  the  decipher- 
ment by  his  successful  translation  of  a very  large  Persian  inscrip- 
tion of  Darius  which  is  still  to  be  seen  at  Behistiin,  carved  on 
the  rock  several  hundred  feet  above  the  roadway.  Darius  wrote 
the  record  of  his  reign  in  this  magnificent  spot  in  three  species 
of  cuneiform,  representing  the  three  chief  languages  of  his  sub- 
jects: Persian,  Elamitic  and  Babylonian.  Since  this  inscription 

contains  over  four  hundred  names,  it  was  possible  by  a compari- 
son of  the  way  in  which  these  names  were  written  in  the  Persian 
and  Babylonian  sections,  to  definitely  determine  the  value  of 
many  of  the  signs  for  the  Babylonian  script.  After  it  was  settled 
that  the  Babylonian  language  belonged  to  the  Semitic  group, 
the  comparison  with  the  other  Semitic  languages,  especially  with 
the  Hebrew  and  Arabic,  afforded  further  help  in  the  way  of 
decipherment.  It  was  at  this  stage  that  German  orientalists  took 
up  the  work,  which  had  hitherto  been  largely  confined  to  English 
and  French  scholars.  By  an  application  of  more  careful  philo- 
logical methods,  rapid  progress  was  made  in  the  German  school 
of  Assyriology,  which  may  be  said  to  have  been  founded  by  the 
eminent  Professor  Friedrich  Delitsch,  formerly  of  Leipzig  and 
now  of  the  University  of  Berlin. 

In  conclusion,  the  lecturer  referred  to  the  activity  in  Assy- 
riological  research  proceeding  in  all  parts  of  the  scholarly  world, 
Including  our  own  country  which  has  made  important,  contribu- 
tions to  the  subject. 


April  15x11,  1909. 

The  meeting  was  held  at  the  residence  of  Eli  Kirk  Price,  Esq., 
1709  Walnut  Street. 

The  following  resolution  was  presented  and  unanimously 
adopted  by  the  Society : 

• The  Numismatic  and  Antiquarian  Society  to  Professor  Fred- 
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eric  Ward  Putnam,  Sc.D.,  its  Honorary  Vice-President  for  Mas- 
sachusetts, greeiing. 

Whereas,  The  friends  and  disciples  of  Professor  Putnam  have 
invited  the  Numismatic  and  Antiquarian  Society  of  Philadelphia 
to  co-operate  with  other  societies,  of  which  he  is  a distinguished 
member,  in  celebrating  his  seventieth  birthday ; 

And  Whereas,  The  Numismatic  and  Antiquarian  Society  of 
Philadelphia,  proud  of  its  distinguished  Vice-President,  who,  in 
his  many  years  of  scientific  research,  has  rendered  services  to 
American  archaeology  second  to  none  in  importance,  and  whose 
ability  has  been  so  recognized  by  the  country  at  large  that  he 
has  been  called  upon  to  create  and  develop  departments  of  an- 
thropology, not  only  at  Harvard  University  but  at  the  University 
of  California,  and  at  the  Columbian  Exposition  at  Chicago : 

Nozv  Therefore  Be  It  Resolved,  That  the  Numismatic  and  Anti- 
quarian Society  of  Philadelphia,  in  appreciation  of  these  distin- 
guished services,  hereby  send  their  congratulations  to  Professor 
Putnam,  whom  it  is  their  desire  to  honor  on  his  seventieth  birth- 
day, and  their  best  wishes  for  his  continued  health  by  which  his 
^ services  to  science  may  be  prolonged ; 

And  Be  It  Further  Resolved,  That  these  resolutions  be  spread 
on  the  Minutes  of  the  Society,  and  a copy  thereof  be  sent  to 
Professor  Putnam. 

Specimens  of  a new  German  coinage  were  presented  by  F.  D. 
Langenheim,  Esq. 

On  motion  duly  seconded  a vote  of  thanks  was  extended  to 
Professor  Jastrow  for  his  valuable  address  delivered  before  the 
Society  at  its  March  meeting  on  the  cuneiform  inscriptions. 

The  following  Minute,  prepared  by  John  Story  Jenks,  Esq., 
Historiographer,  relative  to  the  death  of  Robert  Hobart  Smith, 
Esq.,  was  read  to  the  Society: 

The  Historiographer  desires  to  announce  with  much  regret  the 
death  of  our  fellow-member,  Robert  Hobart  Smith,  who  was 
elected  to  membership  February  yth,  1907,  and  died  March  19th, 
1909,  aged  fifty-six  years. 

Since  his  election  Mr.  Smith  had  attended  regularly  all  the 
meetings  of  the  Society  until  the  time  of  his  last  sickness,  and 
took  much  interest  in  the  proceedings. 

He  was  third  in  descent  from  Captain  Robert  Smith,  a member 
of  the  City  Troop  and  a Revolutionary  soldier.  Mr.  Smith’s 
father,  Mr.  Edmund  Smith,  was  one  of  the  Vice-Presidents  of 
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the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  and  ]\lr.  Smith  himself  had  for  twenty 
years  been  in  the  service  of  the  same  corporation. 

On  motion  duly  seconded,  the  thanks  of  the  Society  were 
unanimously  and  gratefully  extended  to  ]\Ir.  C.  Howard  Colket 
for  arranging  and  caring  for  the  library  of  the  Society. 

George  C.  Thomas,  Esq.,  was  elected  to  resident  membership. 

Cornelius  Stevenson,  Esq.,  read  an  interesting  paper  on  Auto- 
graphs, Portraits  and  Scenes  of  the  Erench  Revolution,  accom- 
panied by  lantern  slides  illustrative  of  the  period.  [See  page 
199.] 

November  i8th,  1909. 

The  meeting  was  held  at  the  residence  of  Charles  E.  Dana, 
Esq.,  2013  DeLancey  Street. 

Messrs.  S.  Wilson  Eisher  and  T.  Louis  Comparette  were  elected 
to  resident  membership. 

An  amendment  of  the  By-Laws,  changing  the  dates  of  the 
meetings  of  the  Society  to  the  third  Monday  of  January,  Eebru- 
ary,  March,  April,  November  and  December,  was  adopted. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  meeting.  President  Charles  E.  Dana, 
Esq.,  read  an  instructive  paper  on  “Cannon  in  the  Fourteenth 
Century,”  in  which  his  subject  was  exhaustively  handled  and 
many  authorities  quoted.  [See  page  217.] 

After  the  reading,  Mr.  Harrison  expressed  the  pleasure  of  the 
members,  and  moved  a vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Dana,  which  was 
unanimously  carried. 


December  2oth,  1909. 

The  meeting  was  held  at  the  residence  of  Mr.  Francis  Jordan, 
Jr.,  2228  Spruce  Street. 

The  death  of  Henry  C.  Lea,  Esq.,  a resident  member,  was  an- 
nounced, and  the  Historiographer  presented  a sketch  of  his  life. 

Henry  Charles  Lea  was  born  in  Philadelphia  in  1835,  and 
entered,  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  the  publishing  house  of  his 
father,  Isaac  Lea.  He  was  elected  to  membership  in  the  Numis- 
matic and  Antiquarian  Society  in  1870,  and  died  October  24th, 
1909.  Mr.  Lea  was  the  author  of  “The  History  of  the  Inquisi- 
tion in  the  Middle  Ages,”  “History  of  the  Inquisition  of  Spain,” 
and  other  works  of  permanent  value. 

Howard  Longstreth,  Esq.,  was  elected  to  resident  membership. 

The  following  Minute  was  presented  and  adopted : 
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W'hen  the  Numismatic  and  Antiquarian  Society  of  Philadel- 
phia was  organized  in  1858,  the  late  Joseph  J.  Mickley  was  chosen 
its  President,  serving  continuously  until  his  death  in  the  year 
1878,  giving  a great  deal  of  his  time,  care  and  energy  to  the 
development  of  the  Society,  particularly  in  the  direction  of  numis- 
matics. After  Mr.  Mickley’s  death,  a die  was  prepared  and  a 
medal  struck  thereupon  to  commemorate  his  term  as  President. 
This  die  remained  in  the  possession  of  the  family,  and  has 
recently  been  presented  to  the  Society  by  Mr.  E.  J.  Mickley. 

The  Society  at  this  time  tenders  its  thanks  to  Mr.  Mickley 
for  this  gift,  and  instructs  the  Secretary  to  send  him  a copy  of 
this  Minute. 

The  Treasurer  reported  a balance  of  $537.32  in  the  General 
Fund,  and  $10.00  in  the  Permanent  Fund,  with  investments  of 
$3,500.00. 

Carroll  Smyth,  Esq.,  read  a valuable  and  interesting  paper  on 
Christmas  at  Bethlehem,  Pennsylvania,  and  Oberammergau, 
Bavaria,  illustrated  with  slides  [see  page  241],  and  on  motion 
received  the  thanks  of  the  Society. 


THE  WESTERN  ESKIMO. 


By  George  Byron  Gordon. 

(Read  to  the  Numismatic  and  Antiquarian  Society  of  Philadel- 
phia, Jamiary  igop.) 

GENERAL  REMARKS. 

The  investigations  of  Mr.  E.  W.  Nelson  among  the  Eskimo 
of  the  Alaskan  Coast  during  a residence  of  five  years  at  Saint 
Michael,  from  1877  to  1881,  have  not  heretofore  been  supple- 
mented by  further  observations,  and  his  report  published  in  1899 
by  the  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology,  remains  almost  the  only 
authority  on  the  Ethnology  of  the  Bering  Sea  Coast.  During 
the  twenty-five  years  that  have  passed  since  Nelson’s  observa- 
tions were  made,  great  changes  have  taken  place  in  the  condition 
of  the  natives  of  this  region.  These  changes  have  been  brought 
about  chiefly  through  the  discovery  of  gold  at  Cape  Nome  and 
the  sudden  growth  of  a large  mining  camp  at  that  point,  and 
the  consequent  exploitation  of  the  natural  resources  of  the  whole 
coast  as  well  as  of  parts  of  the  interior,  by  a numerous  body 
01  men,  chiefly  from  the  States,  who,  attracted  by  the  prospect 
of  wealth  from  the  mines,  are  often  compelled  to  support  exist- 
ence by  resorting  to  devices  which  make  them  the  competitors 
of  the  natives  in  the  struggle  for  existence.  In  this  struggle 
the  advantage  is  all  on  the  side  of  the  white  man,  who,  armed 
with  the  more  effective  mental  equipment  that  goes  with  his 
civilization  and  endowed  with  strong  combative  instincts,  brings 
into  opposition  to  the  Eskimo,  whose  intelligence  is  keen  chiefly 
in  relation  to  his  natural  surroundings,  a set  of  forces  with  which 
he  is  totally  unable  to  cope,  unprovided  in  his  natural  rights  as 
he  is  with  any  efficient  legal  authority  to  which  he  can  appeal 
in  case  of  wrongful  aggression.  The  absence  of  equity  in  the 
relations  existing  between  the  white  man  and  the  Eskimo  calls 
for  remedy,  which  by  the  exercise  of  vigilance  might  be  applied ; 
but  entirely  apart  from  the  unscrupulous  aggression  against 
v/hich  legal  authority,  if  it  existed  in  an  equitable  form,  might 
be  invoked,  the  very  existence  of  the  Eskimo  in  Alaska  is  men- 
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aced  by  conditions  which  are  no  less  oppressive  and  against  which 
no  judicial  authority  could  protect  him.  These  conditions  arc 
not  to  be  distinguished  from  the  attributes  of  civilization,  for 
whatever  might  have  been  the  effect  of  a gradual  revolution  in 
his  economic  condition,  the  effect  of  a sudden  overturning  of 
his  habitual  mode  of  life  is  proving  highly  destructive,  as  might 
be  expected.  As  a stock  the  Eskimo  have  adapted  themselves 
perfectly  to  their  environment.  The  natural  resources  of  the 
treeless  seaboard  belt  which  they  inhabit  are  few,  but,  having 
successfully  availed  themselves  of  these,  they  developed  under 
the  influence  of  their  exceptional  surroundings,  a highly  special- 
ized culture  type  which,  depending  entirely  on  local  environment 
for  its  resources,  is  well  fitted  to  survive  under  normal  condi- 
tions, but  ill  adapted  to  support  radical  change.  This  advanced 
specialization  of  the  Eskimo,  highly  advantageous  in  itself,  in- 
volves a perilous  condition  on  which  their  continued  existence 
depends.  That  condition  is  continued  isolation ; for,  having  been 
acquired  at  the  price  of  capacity  for  change,  this  specialized  devel- 
opment of  the  Eskimo  renders  them  unfit  to  meet  the  shock  of 
intimate  contact  with  an  aggressive  civilization  built  upon  experi- 
ences totally  different  from  their  own. 

To  be  more  explicit,  the  natural  food  supply  of  the  Eskimo 
consists,  in  a large  measure,  of  the  flesh  of  the  great  sea  mam- 
mals, to  which  are  added  several  kinds  of  salmon,  white  fish  and 
tomcod  as  well  as  a moderate  quantity  of  game,  consisting  of 
land  mammals  and  birds.  The  only  vegetable  foods  in  their 
accustomed  diet  are  cranberries  and  salmon  berries  gathered  on 
the  tundras  during  the  summer  and  stored  for  winter  use.  Bul- 
bous grass  roots  and  willow  leaves  are  sometimes  eaten,  but 
these  cannot  be  said  to  form  regular  articles  of  diet.  With  this 
food  they  were  formerly  in  the  habit  of  drinking  great  quantities 
of  ice  cold  water,  until  recently  their  only  beverage.  With  the 
advent  of  the  white  hunters  in  large  numbers  and  the  general 
introduction  of  firearms,  the  sea  and  land  mammals  have  become 
scarce,  and  the  Eskimo  find  themselves  in  a position  where  an 
adequate  supply  of  their  staple  food  can  no  longer  be  obtained. 
Their  natural  food  supply,  in  short,  is  rapidly  cut  off.  In  place 
of  it  the  natives  are  at  liberty  to  purchase  such  provisions  as  the 
white  traders  offer  to  sell  them  at  prices  determined  only  by 
their  own  trading  instincts  and  which  are  therefore  necessarily 
of  a very  arbitrary  character.  The  articles  which  may  thus  be 
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obtained  are  nearly  all  preserved  in  one  way  or  another,  and 
even  when  not  adulterated  or  contaminated  through  indifferent 
or  imperfect  packing,  as  is  usually  the  case,  contain  chemical 
compounds,  which,  in  large  doses,  could  hardly  be  expected  to 
agree  with  a people  unaccustomed  to  them  in  any  form.  The 
provisions  most  commonly  sold  are  tinned  meats  and  fruits,  dried 
fruits,  flour,  sugar,  molasses  and  tea.  Although  the  Eskimo  have 
shown  a ready  disposition  to  adopt  this  class  of  food  when  able 
to  pay  for  it,  it  is  clear  that  the  change  disagrees  with  them, 
producing  symptoms  of  disorder  which,  in  many  cases,  proves 
fatal  and  causing  such  a weakening  of  the  physical  forces  that 
they  are  no  longer  able  to  withstand  the  naturally  severe  experi- 
ences of  an  arctic  winter.  Diseases  follow.  Pulmonary  trouble 
and  tuberculosis  are  increasingly  prevalent  and  the  total  absence 
of  skilled  medical  treatment  renders  a large  percentage  of  the 
cases  fatal,  and  the  course  of  the  disease  rapid.  Intoxicating 
drinks,^  indiscriminately  bartered  among  them,  often  for  crim- 
inal purposes,  have  likewise  proved  destructive  to  the  health  and 
happiness  of  the  native  communities. 

In  the  matter  of  clothing  the  prevailing  situation  is  similar  to 
that  which  obtains  in  the  case  of  food.  Cheap  cotton  and  worse 
woolen  materials,  replacing  from  like  causes  the  warm  comfort- 
- able  fur  garments  which  alone  can  give  adequate  protection 
against  the  severe  cold,  expose  men,  women  and  children  to  all 
the  dangers  of  an  arctic  climate. 

Another  grave  misfortune,  for  which  they  have  no  remedy  at 
hand,  is  the  stripping  of  the  beaches  of  driftwood,  which  in  time 
past  has  served  the  Eskimo  for  building  material,  for  the  con- 
struction of  boats,  and  at  times  for  fuel,  especially  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  customary  sweat  baths,  which  they  consider  necessary 
for  cleanliness  and  health.  The  supply  of  this  material  was  suf- 
ficient to  meet  their  needs  in  these  respects  indefinitely,  so  long 
as  it  was  reserved  for  them  alone.  The  demand  for  fuel  in  the 
mining  camps,  and  the  needs  of  prospecting  parties  who  are  apt 
t('  be  careless  and  wasteful  in  this  respect,  have  denuded  the 
beaches  of  a commodity  which  in  a treeless  country  is  of  peculiar 
value  to  the  inhabitants,  who  are  thus  left  without  one  of  the 
articles  essential  to  their  plan  of  life. 

All  the  information  that  I could  gather  leads  to  the  conclusion 
that  a rapid  decrease  in  population  has  taken  place  in  the  last 
ten  years  and  that  the  rate  of  decrease  is  at  present  accelerated 
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from  year  to  year,  A loss  of  vitality  and  a diminished  interest 
in  life  are  significant  symptoms  of  the  way  in  which  the  change 
effects  the  minds  of  the  Eskimo.  One  of  the  most  remarkable 
traits  of  the  whole  stock,  one  which  has  distinguished  them  at 
all  times  and  wherever  they  have  been  encountered,  may  be 
described  as  a light-hearted  amiability,  a disposition  that  enables 
them  to  make  the  best  of  every  situation  and  renders  them  cheer- 
ful in  the  face  of  hardships  which  would  overcome  any  other 
people.  This  faculty,  which  has  had  much  to  do  with  their  suc- 
cess in  the  past,  is  most  noticeable  to-day  in  those  communities 
that  are  remote  from  civilized  influence.  In  these,  a pleasant 
manner  and  an  intelligent  address  still  mark  their  intercourse 
with  strangers,  and  they  show  an  unusual  degree  of  kindliness 
and  good  humour  in  their  relations  with  each  other.  The  fact 
that  this  trait  becomes  less  pronounced  and  even  shows  a tend- 
ency to  disappear  under  the  influence  of  civilization,  is  one  of 
the  most  dangerous  symptoms  in  the  present  condition  of  the 
Western  Eskimo. 


Trade. 

In  ancient  times  and  until  the  whalers  and  fur  traders  diverted 
it  in  another  direction,  an  active  trade  was  carried  on  between  the 
Asiatic  and  American  shores  of  Bering  Strait.  The  inland  Chuk- 
chee needed  oil,  blubber,  ivory,  seal  skins  and  stout  thongs  of 
walrus  hide;  and  for  these  they  offered  in  exchange,  reindeer 
skins,  always  greatly  in  demand  on  the  part  of  the  Alaskan 
Eskimo,  for  the  manufacture  of  clothing.  The  women  especially 
desired  the  light  colored  fawn  skins  for  their  handsome  summer 
outer  garments  and  consequently  an  active  trade  was  in  opera- 
tion long  before  the  Russians  appeared  on  Bering  Sea.  In  the 
transaction  of  this  business,  the  Eskimo  settled  on  the  Asiatic 
shore  of  the  strait,  together  with  the  maritime  Qiukchee,  were 
usually  the  middleman,  and  in  the  autumn  of  each  year  parties 
of  these  traders  from  the  Asiatic  shore  made  excursions  in  large 
skin  boats  to  the  American  side  with  their  wares.  Occasionally 
Eskimo  parties  from  Alaska  crossed  the  straits  to  the  Siberian 
side,  but  the  carrying  business  belonged  principally  to  the  Asiatic 
continent.  In  addition  to  the  articles  already  mentioned,  they 
received  in  exchange,  skins  of  the  beaver,  marten  and  lynx  (ani- 
mals not  found  in  Asia)',  and  white,  gray,  red,  black  and  blue 
fox  skins. 
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When  tobacco  and  tea  were  introduced  into  Eastern  Siberia  by 
the  Russians,  the  trade  with  America  was  increased,  owing  to 
a demand  on  the  part  of  the  Eskimo  for  these  articles,  with  which 
they  then  first  became  acquainted.  At  the  same  time  and  in  the 
same  way  blue  glass  beads  were  introduced  into  the  commerce 
of  the  Eskimo,  and  as  an  indication  of  the  prices  which  pre- 
vailed and  the  profits  of  the  trade,  it  may  be  noted  that  these 
old  blue  beads,  still  preserved  by  the  Eskimo,  range  in  value 
according  to  their  estimation,  from  a red  fox  skin  to  a reindeer 
skin  (from  one  dollar  to  twelve  dollars)  each  according  to  size. 

Since  the  American  purchase  of  Alaska,  American  whalers, 
on  their  voyages  to  Bering  Sea  and  the  Arctic  Ocean,  have  car- 
ried on  a trade  with  the  Eskimo,  giving  in  exchange  for  whale- 
bone such  articles  as  rum  and  molasses,  biscuits  and  flour.  In 
addition  to  these  commodities,  at  the  present  time  tinned  pro- 
visions, dried  fruits,  cotton  drill  (used  for  clothing  and  summer 
tents),  cheap  woolens,  arms  and  ammunition,  form  the  prin- 
cipal contributions  of  civilization  to  the  trade  with  Bering  Sea, 
while  in  addition  to  whalebone,  skins  of  the  Alaskan  fur-bear- 
ing animals  are  given  in  exchange  by  the  Eskimo.  In  the  mean- 
time the  old  native  trade  across  Bering  Strait  has  fallen  off  for 
several  reasons.  First,  because  the  trade  of  the  Eskimo  in  furs 
and  walrus  ivory  has  been  diverted  by  the  whalers  and  the  local 
traders.  Second,  because  American  tobaccos  and  teas  have  re- 
placed those  supplied  formerly  by  the  Russians  to  the  Chukchee 
and  passed  on  by  them  to  the  Eskimo.  Third,  because  in  what 
is  left  of  the  old  trade,  whalers  and  local  traders  established  on 
the  Alaskan  shore,  and  owning  small  steamers  or  sailing  vessels, 
act  as  middlemen  and  make  trading  expeditions  to  the  Siberian 
Coast  in  defiance  of  Russian  law.  Since  Russia  went  to. war 
with  Japan  these  expeditions  have  been  unhampered,  the  coast 
having  been  left  unprotected  by  cruisers.  Reindeer  skins  from 
Siberia  are  still  in  demand  among  the  Eskimo,  and  also  among 
the  Alaskan  miners,  but  the  trade  is  no  longer  in  the  hands  of 
the  natives.  Another  trade  of  long  standing  is  that  which  is 
still  carried  on  in  diminishing  volume  between  the  Eskimo  and 
the  Athapascan  tribes  in  the  interior  of  Alaska  and  northwest- 
ern Canada,  from  whom  they  have  been  accustomed  to  obtain 
in  exchange  for  seal  oil  and  other  sea  products,  wooden  dishes, 
and  of  even  greater  importance,  wolf  and  wolverine  skins,  con- 
sidered indispensable  by  the  Eskimo  for  the  trimming  of  their 
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garments.  Exchange  of  commodities  among  themselves  is  still 
carried  on  by  the  Eskimo,  who  make  long  summer  voyages  in 
their  umiaks  (skin  boats)  from  point  to  point  on  the  mainland 
and  to  and  from  St.  Lawrence  Island,  King  Island  and  Nunivak 
Island;  and  in  winter  make  equally  long  journeys  overland  with 
their  dogs  to  take  part  in  the  social  intercourse  of  the  Eskimo 
and  which  serve  to  stimulate  trade  relations. 


Native  Arts. 

Until  quite  recently  all  the  materials  used  in  the  arts  by  the 
Alaskan  Eskimo  were  of  local  production. 

Clothing. — The  Alaskan  Eskimo  have,  until  recently,  made  all 
their  garments  from  the  skins  of  animals,  taken  by  themselves 
or  obtained  in  trade  from  the  Asiatic  side  of  Bering  Strait.  The 
skins  of  reindeer,  marmot,  squirrel,  mink,  muskrat,  hare  and 
seal,  as  well  as  various  species  of  waterfowl  and  even  the  skins 
of  salmon,  have  been  utilized  in  varying  degree  and  according  to 
local  conditions.  The  fur  of  the  wolf  and  the  wolverine  was 
used  for  trimmings.  Waterproof  garments  were  made  from 
the  intestines  of  seals  or  the  throat  lining  of  the  sea  lion.  In 
the  manufacture  of  garments  the  thread  employed  was  made 
from  the  sinew  of  the  reindeer,  the  white  whale  and  the  walrus. 
The  thick  strands  of  sinew,  after  being  dried,  were  beaten  out, 
combed  and  shredded  with  the  fingers.  The  fibers  thus  extracted 
were  twisted  and  spun  into  thread  by  rolling  between  the  palm 
of  the  hand  and  the  thigh.  The  thread  thus  made  was  stronger 
and  more  durable  than  any  made  from  vegetable  fiber. 

At  the  present  time  the  manufacture  and  use  of  skin  gar- 
ments is  quite  general  and  in  a gathering  of  Eskimo,  assembled 
from  the  different  villages  from  Nunivak  Island  and  the  Koskok- 
wim  to  Cape  Prince  of  Wales,  all  the  animals  enumerated  in 
the  preceding  paragraph  would  be  represented  in  the  clothing 
of  both  sexes.  These  garments  are  cut  on  the  same  pattern 
and  decorated  in  the  same  manner  as  formerly,  but  many  indi- 
viduals have  taken  a wearing  to  very  inferior  grade  of  woolen 
stuff  and  even  cottons,  for  both  inner  and  outer  garments  in 
summer  and  for  inner  garments  in  winter.  These  materials 
can  now  be  obtained  anywhere  from  traders.  In  the  manufac- 
ture of  skin  garments  both  sinew  and  cotton  thread  are  used 
at  the  present  time.  Those  who  go  best  clad  and  wear  the  choic- 
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est  garments  invariably  sew  them  with  sinew  thread.  They  insist 
tliat  it  is  greatly  superior  and  that  a garment  made  in  this  way 
is  worth  much  more  than  one  sewed  with  imported  thread.  Con- 
sequently those  who  wished  to  be  well  clothed  are  very  particular 
in  this  respect,  but  when  the  same  people  make  a garment  for 
the  white  man’s  trade,  they  invariably  sew  it  with  spool  cotton, 
since  it  comes  less  expensive.  They  will  not  be  persuaded  to 
use  their  own  favorite  methods  in  the  manufacture  of  garments 
made  for  sale,  because,  as  they  insist,  with  good  reason,  the 
material  is  too  scarce.  They,  therefore,  reserve  the  sinew  for 
their  own  use,  but  nevertheless  it  is  gradually  being  replaced  by 
spool  thread. 

IV capons. — The  weapons  and  hunting  implements,  character- 
istic of  the  Alaskan  Eskimo,  as  well  as  of  the  other  divisions  of 
the  stock,  exhibit  a high  degree  of  ingenuity,  and  present  a great 
variety  of  forms,  each  adapted  to  its  special  use.  The  principal 
classes  of  weapons  were  the  bow  and  the  arrow,  to  which  per- 
tained a quiver  containing  a variety  of  arrows ; the  spear  thrower, 
used  in  projecting  several  different  kinds  of  spears;  the  walrus 
harpoon  and  the  whale  harpoon,  the  heaviest  weapons  in  the 
armory  of  the  Eskimo. 

The  bow  and  arrow,  made  carefully  after  the  old  models,  and 
preserving  every  detail  of  construction,  is  still  used  by  the  boys 
in  their  sports  and  pastimes,  but  is  discarded  entirely  in  the  chase, 
for  the  breechloading  rifle  and  the  shotgun  have  taken  its  place, 
and  every  Eskimo  hunter  is  well  provided  to-day  with  firearms 
and  ammunition.  The  spear  thrower  is  still  occasionally  used, 
especially  in  the  reign  between  the  mouths  of  the  Yukon  and 
the  Koskokwim,  for  throwing  light  darts  in  hunting  birds  and 
small  seal  and  in  catching  salmon,  while  the  larger  seal  spears, 
the  walrus  harpoon  and  the  whale  harpoon  are  still  in  general 
use ; but  those  that  were  formerly  tipped  with  stone  are  now 
tipped  with  metal.  Others  are  still  tipped  with  ivory.  All 
classes  of  native  weapons,  however,  are  gradually  falling  into 
disuse  as  game  becomes  scarcer  or  as  firearms  take  their  place. 

Boats. — Boat  building,  another  art  in  which  the  Eskimo  ex- 
celled, still  holds  its  own,  for  the  white  man’s  trade  can  supply 
nothing  to  take  the  place  of  the  kayak  and  the  umiak.  They 
cost  more  now,  owing  to  the  diminished  supply  of  materials,  but 
the  models  and  the  construction  have  not  changed.  The  wooden 
framework  and  the  walrus  hide  covering  still  serve  the  same  pur- 
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pose  as  of  old.  The  sails  of  the  umiak,  however,  are  now  made 
of  light  canvas  in  place  of  the  grass  matting  formerly  employed. 

Drazving  and  Carving. — The  well  developed  aesthetic  faculty 
of  the  Eskimo  has  always  been  favourably  illustrated  by  their 
skill  in  drawing  and  in  carving.  The  medium  in  which  they  work 
is  walrus  ivory  and  the  carvings  consist  chiefly  of  representa- 
tions of  animals,  in  the  round  or  engraved  upon  polished  sur- 
faces. Weapons  and  implements  are  commonly  embellished  by 
some  ornamental  feature  executed  in  either  of  these  methods. 
Articles  of  a purely  aesthetic  quality,  such  as  pictures  engraved 
on  sections  of  walrus  tusk,  have  been  collected  in  considerable 
numbers,  and  are  still  frequently  met  with,  for  at  the  present 
time  they  are  made  to  supply  a demand  on  the  part  of  traders, 
travelers  and  the  white  residents  generally.  Knives,  made  by 
the  natives  after  patterns  of  their  own  devising  from  old  files  or 
scraps  of  steel  acquired  haphazard,  are  now  employed  in  the 
carving  of  ivory.  All  of  the  Western  Eskimo  are  adept  in  the 
art,  but  some  individuals  excel  to  such  a degree  that  their  work 
is  known  throughout  their  respective  tribes.  This  is  almost  the 
only  faculty  that  has  availed  the  Eskimo  in  his  recently  precipi- 
tated struggle,  and  enabled  him  to  hold  his  own  with  the  white 
man.  In  this  regard  he  has  no  competitors  in  his  own  country 
and  the  very  considerable  demand  for  ivory  carvings  among  the 
families  of  miners  or  travelers  returning  to  their  own  country, 
has  created  an  active  trade  in  works  of  art  of  this  class,  which 
enables  a number  of  men  to  support  themselves.  The  artistic 
faculty  is  developed  to  such  a degree  that  an  Eskimo  artist,  with 
no  instruction  whatever,  without  modification  of  his  tools  and 
without  apparent  effort,  can  copy  the  methods  of  our  engravers, 
studied  from  pages  of  discarded  magazines  picked  up  haphazard 
on  the  streets  of  Nome.  Not  only  are  the  methods  and  the  tech- 
nique of  the  civilized  engraved  readily  intelligible  to  the  Eskimo 
artist,  but  he  is  able  with  his  own  tools  and  materials  to  repro- 
duce the  other  work  perfectly  in  all  its  details.  The  acquain- 
tance of  the  Eskimo  artist  with  our  illustrated  literature  could 
not  fail  to  leave  its  mark  on  his  artistic  productions,  for,  hav- 
ing discovered  our  methods  and  our  tastes,  he  applies  his  bor- 
rowed technique  in  the  drawing  of  things  familiar  to  him,  and 
although  his  work  is  not  always  improved  by  his  external  influ- 
ence, since  it  leads  to  the  sacrifice  of  traditional  methods  in 
drawing  and  characteristic  modes  of  expression  that  had  their 
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advantages,  he  cultivates  the  habit,  for  he  finds  that  it  pays.  The 
carvings  and  etchings  of  the  Eskimo  present  a remarkable  resem- 
blance to  those  of  the  cave  men  of  Europe,  illustrated  by  numer- 
ous examples  found  in  the  Dordogne.  At  present,  the  carving 
of  the  Eskimo  is  a degenerate  art,  but  occasionally  there  appears 
the  work  of  a master  hand,  unhampered  by  tradition  and  under- 
graded by  borrowed  ideals.  The  only  tool  used  in*  engraving 
is  a steel  point  ground  out  of  a piece  of  file  or  a broken  knife 
blade.  By  means  of  this  implement,  fine  lines  are  cut  to  the 
proper  depth,  and  the  finished  drawing  is  rubbed  with  soot, 
mixed  with  oil,  to  fill  in  the  lines  and  bring  out  the  design  in 
black.  Sometimes  the  point  is  used  without  any  preliminary  out- 
lines to  guide  the  eye  and  sometimes  the  main  features  of  the 
picture  are  first  sketched  in  by  means  of  a fragment  of  graphite 
or  by  light  scratching.  A bit  of  lead  pencil,  a recent  acquisition, 
is  often  found  in  the  outfits  of  the  best  artists  and  is  now  fre- 
quently used  in  blocking  out  the  picture  or  in  sketching  the  lines 
to  be  traced  later  by  means  of  the  point.  Usually  each  village 
has  its  leading  artist,  with  established  reputation  acquired  by 
merit  and  jealously  guarded. 

Personal  Decoration.- — Apart  from  the  ornamental  features  of 
their  clothing,  the  appropriate  personal  adornment  of  an  Eskimo 
man  consisted,  until  lately,  of  a pair  of  labrets  inserted  in  either 
side  of  the  lower  lip,  made  from  ivory  or  stone  and  sometimes 
set  with  glass  beads ; and  a tattoo  mark  on  either  cheek.  Occa- 
sionally, tattoo  marks  are  found  on  the  forehead  as  well,  and 
on  other  parts  of  the  body.  A Diomede  island  man  was  observed 
with  a mark  on  either  cheek,  close  to  the  mouth,  another  on  each 
temple  and  two  more  on  the  forehead.  A boy  of  twelve,  on  the 
same  island,  had  a raven  tattooed  on  his  breast,  and  the  feet  of 
the  same  bird  on  his  legs.  Apart  from  these  decorations  the 
men  have  no  personal  ornaments,  except  certain  paraphernalia 
worn  only  on  stated  occasions.  The  habit  of  wearing  the  labrets 
is  rapidly  passing  away,  only  the  older  men  have  their  lips  punct- 
ured, and  even  a majority  of  these  have  discarded  their  labrets. 

The  personal  ornaments  of  the  women  consist  of  earrings  made 
in  great  variety  of  designs  to  suit  the  individual  taste,  necklaces 
of  ivory  or  of  glass  beads  and  bracelets  of  the  same  materials. 
The  custom  of  having  designs  tattooed  on  the  face  and  on  the 
ai'ms  also  prevails  among  the  women.  The  commonest  pattern, 
as  well  as  the  most  widely  distributed,  consist  of  a series  of  ver- 
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tical  lines  drawn  from  the  lower  lip  to  the  point  of  the  chin, 
the  number  of  lines  varying  with  locality,  A St.  Lawrence  isl- 
and woman  was  observed  with  an  elaborate  pattern  tattooed 
on  each  cheek  in  a style  not  encountered  on  the  mainland,  where 
the  only  face  marks  seen  among  the  women  were  the  vertical  lines 
on  the  chin.  A King  island  woman  was  observed  to  have  pat- 
terns tattooed  on  her  forearms  from  the  elbow  to  the  wrist,  and 
two  others  of  the  same  island  were  found  with  similar  patterns 
on  their  left  arms,  while  the  right  arms  were  without  tattooing. 

Pottery. 

At  the  present  time  no  pottery  is  made  by  the  western  Eskimo, 
but  this  branch  of  the  stock  in  former  times  manufactured  pot- 
tery lamps  and  cooking  vessels,  and  Nelson  witnessed  its  fabri- 
cation, which,  according  to  his  report,  was  widely  spread  during 
the  period  of  his  visit.  At  the  present  time  the  art  has  com- 
pletely died  out  and  the  knowledge  of  it  is  preserved  only  by  the 
older  people,  who  can  remember  the  time  when  each  village  had 
one  or  two  women  engaged  in  the  industry  and  when  lamps  and 
cooking  vessels  were  still  made  of  clay.  The  process  of  pottery 
making,  as  described  to  me  by  an  old  man  at  Cape  Nome,  was 
as  follows : A quantity  of  clay,  procured  from  certain  localities 
on  the  tundra,  was  reduced  to  a smooth  paste  by  mixing  with 
walrus  blood  and  kneading  it  with  the  hands.  A quantity  of 
sand  from  the  beach  was  added,  together  with  fine  feathers  from 
the  breast  of  the  ptarmigan.  From  this  material  the  vessel  was 
built  up  by  means  of  the  hands  with  the  aid  of  a flat  piece  of 
wood  shaped  like  a paddle.  Sometimes  the  exterior  was  finished 
smooth  and  either  left  plain  or  decorated  with  incised  lines  and 
dots  by  means  of  a pointed  stick.  Instead  of  a smooth  finish  a 
pitted  surface  was  sometimes  produced  by  means  of  a roughly 
carved  paddle  or  by  wrapping  the  unbaked  vessel  in  a piece  of 
grass  matting  which  left  its  impression.  The  finished  product 
was  then  baked  in  a wood  fire.  Women,  and  not  men,  were 
engaged  in  this  industry.  Murdoch,  who  was  at  Point  Barrow 
between  i88i  and  1883,  found  only  three  fragments  of  pottery 
which  had  every  appearance  of  great  age  and  were  said  to  be 
fiagments  of  a kind  of  cooking  pot.  He  also  found  a tradition 
that  pottery  was  used  in  earlier  times  and  that  it  was  made  from 
earth,  bear’s  blood  and  feathers. 


Figs.  24,  25,  26.  Pottery  Dishes  from  the  Koskokwim  River,  Alaska. 
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Occasionally  at  the  present  time  a fragment  of  pottery  or  an 
old  pottery  dish  is  found  in  actual  use,  but  such  an  incident  is 
now  very  rare  and  is  not  likely  to  occur  at  all  except  in  the  region 
about  the  mouth  of  the  Koskokwim  River.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  long  abandoned  village  sites  and  burial  places  always  con- 
tain a quantity  of  earthenware,  either  entire  or  in  fragments. 
An  examination  of  a number  of  specimens  of  this  earthenware 
which  I collected  in  1905  shows  that  it  is  made  of  a gritty  paste, 
dark  gray  in  color  and  well  baked.  Three  types  of  vessels  are 
represented:  Jars,  flat  circular  dishes  and  lamps.  (Figs.  21 

to  29.) 

Vessels  of  the  first  class  vary  in  size  from  four  inches  to  twelve 
inches  in  height,  with  gradually  expanding  sides,  which  makes 
the  top  diameter  somewhat  larger  than  the  bottom.  This  expan- 
sion is  sometimes  varied  by  the  contraction  of  a zone  near  the 
top,  with  a slightly  flaring  rim.  The  walls  in  the  larger  pieces 
are  about  one  quarter  of  an  inch  in  thickness  with  plain  interior. 
The  outside  is  either  plain  or  decorated  with  incised  lines  and 
dots ; or  it  is  pitted.  The  color  of  the  exterior  surfaces  of  these 
jars,  when  not  turned  to  a uniform  black  by  age  and  use,  is  mot- 
tled gray  and  dark  brown,  owing  to  an  unequal  application  of 
fire  in  the  process  of  baking. 

The  flat  circular  dishes,  which  also  vary  in  size,  usually  show 
the  finest  workmanship.  In  these  it  is  the  inside  that  is  decorated 
while  the  outside  is  plain.  The  usual  form  of  decoration  con- 
sists of  incised  rings  and  dots.  Two  specimens  from  the  Kos- 
kokwim River,  in  the  Peabody  Museum,  of  Harvard  University, 
have,  as  a totemic  device,  a symbolic  representation  of  the  right 
whale  incised  in  the  center.  The  same  device  appears  on  a jar 
from  the  same  region,  also  in  the  Peabody  Museum. 

The  round-saucer  shaped  vessels  are  confined  to  the  region 
between  the  mouths  of  the  Yukon  and  the  Koskokwim,  where 
they  are  still  occasionally  found  in  use,  though  they  are  no  longer 
made.  Nelson  classes  them  as  lamps,  but  while  they  were  fre- 
quently put  to  this  use,  they  also  served  for  a variety  of  purposes, 
and  I have,  therefore,  classed  them  apart.  Jars  are  found  all 
the  way  from  the  Koskokwim  to  Bering  Strait,  and  beyond,  to 
Point  Barrow,  with  slight  local  variations. 

The  pottery  lamps  of  Alaska  are  shallow  dishes,  round  or 
oblong  in  shape.  The  inside  is  either  plain  or  provided  with  two 
elevated  ridges  running  lengthwise  near  either  side  to  hold  the 


wicks.  Each  of  these  ridges  is  usually  provided  with  a notch  to 
allow  the  wicks  to  touch  the  oil,  which  is  held  in  the  middle  of 
the  dish.  This  type  of  lamp  is  more  characteristic  of  St.  Law- 
rence Island  and  the  east  Siberian  coast  than  of  Alaska.  Accord- 
ing to  Borgoras,  pottery  lamps  are  still  in  use,  not  only  among 
the  Siberian  Eskimo  and  the  maritime  Chukchee,  but  also  among 
the  inland  Chukchee;  but  pottery  cooking  vessels,  formerly  em- 
ployed among  all  of  these  peoples  as  well  as  among  the  Koryak 
of  Baron  Korff  Bay,  have  now  become  obsolete,  although  the 
old  women  still  have  a vivid  recollection  of  the  clay  kettles  that 
were  used  in  former  times.  A number  of  pieces  from  the  east 
Siberian  coast  which  I obtained  from  a trader  in  the  summer  of 
1905,  consists  of  lamps,  lamp  stands,  a form  which  I have  not 
found  on  the  Alaskan  side,  and  one  small  pot  with  curved  sides 
and  very  thick  walls.  All  these  examples  of  Siberian  ware  are 
much  thicker  and  heavier  than  the  Alaskan  pottery.  It  is  made 
from  a similar  paste  but  is  not  so  well  baked,  and  none  of  the 
pieces  show  any  attempt  at  decoration.  Comparing  the  two  lots, 
it  is  evident  that  the  art  of  pottery  making  was  more  highly 
developed  among  the  Alaskan  Eskimo  than  among  the  Siberian 
members  of  the  stock  or  the  Chukchee.  The  oblong  clay  kettles 
of  the  Siberian  people  seem  to  have  been  copied  from  the  soap- 
stone pots  of  the  Point  Barrow  Eskimo. 

Lamps  of  the  triangular  form  or  half -moon  shape,  made  from 
sandstone  or  limestone,  are  still  in  use  among  the  King  island 
Eskimo.  Their  use  was  probably  contemporaneous  with  that  of 
the  clay  lamp  and  was  widespread  on  the  Alaskan  shore. 


BODY  ARMOUR 


• OF  THE 

MIDDLE  AGES  AND  THE  RENAISSANCE. 

By  Cornelius  Stevenson. 

(Read  to  the  Numismatic  and  Antiquarian  Society  of  Philadel- 
phia, November  21,  ipoy.) 

In  treating  of  Body  Armour  of  the  Middle  Ages  and  the  Ren- 
aissance I am  aware  that  I am  dealing  with  a subject  that  has 
been  ably  gone  over  by  the  various  writers  on  ancient  armour. 
1 therefore  trust  that  those  who  are  familiar  with  the  subject 
will  bear  with  me,  and  that  to  those  who  are  not  I will  be  able 
to  impart  some  information. 

It  is  difficult  to  form  a correct  idea  of  Body  Armour  prior  to 
the  Eighth  Century  for  the  rudely  conventional  forms  of  the  paint- 
ers and  sculptors  of  the  early  centuries  of  the  Christian  era  do 
not  help  us  materially  in  determining  with  exactness  how  the 
armour-smith  achieved  his  work. 

At  the  Eighth  Century,  however,  a sufficient  number  of  sculp- 
tured monuments  still  remain  to  enable  us  to  form  an  idea  of 
what  the  defence  for  the  body  was.  Probably  the  best  example  is 
that  of  the  two  ivory  chess  men  which  were  formerly  preserved 
in  the  Treasury  of  the  Abby  of  Saint  Denis,  but  are  now  in 
the  Cabinet  des  Medailles  of  the  Bibliotheque  Nationale  at  Paris 
and  which  are  said  to  have  belonged  to  Charlemagne.  Both  of 
these  pieces  are  large  and  although  the  work  is  crude  the  details 
of  the  carving  are  clearly  shown.  The  body  armour  of  the  two 
figures  differ.  One  is  clothed  in  a Lorica  (tunic)  composed  of 
scales  of  bronze  or  iron  reaching  below  the  knee.  The  other 
has  the  body  and  thighs  protected  by  a sort  of  close  fitting  coat 
of  leather  or  linen  covered  with  overlapping  metal  plates  in  the 
shape  of  tiles.  This  close  fitting  coat  was  generally  made  of 
double  thickness,  and  the  metal  plates,  sometimes  in  the  form  of 
scales  but  more  often  rectangular,  were  riveted  or  sewed  on  the 
garment,  which  was  buckled  laterally  from  the  armpit  to  the 
knees  on  one  side,  and  being  made  wide  at  the  neck,  the  wearer 
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was  enabled  to  slip  into  it  easily.  It  was  very  heavy  and  not 
being  supported  at  the  waist  by  a belt,  the  entire  weight  rested 
on  the  shoulders,  which  became  very  fatiguing  to  the  wearer. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  Ninth  Century  the  trellised  coat  appears. 
It  was  made  of  the  same  material  as  ^the  preceding,  but  cov- 
ered with  bands  of  leather  formed  like  a trellis  strongly  rivetted 
together  at  the  joints  with  large  headed  nails.  It  was  lighter 
and  more  flexible  than  the  former,  and  being  worn  with  a belt, 
prevented  the  weight  from  falling  entirely  on  the  shoulders.  To 
facilitate  the  passage  of  the  head  a square  opening  placed  on 
the  breast  of  the  coat  opened  on  one  side  like  a door  and  was 
fastened  by  hooks. 

The  body  armour  of  the  Eleventh  Century  is  clearly  shown 
on  the  celebrated  Bayeux  Tapestry.  We  there  see  the  warrior 
wearing  a long  tunic  of  leather,  skin  or  padded  linen  reaching 
to  the  knees  with  short  sleeves  to  the  elbows  on  which  is  sewn 
metal  rings.  There  is  \a  diversity  of  opinion  in  regard  to  this 
coat  or  tunic,  some  authorities  seem  to  think  it  is  covered  with 
iron  plates  formed  like  fish  scales ; others  say  they  are  flat  metal 
discs  placed  contiguous  to  and  partly  covering  each  other  and 
fastened  to  a leathern  jack,  while  still  others  consider  it  chain 
mail  and  contend  that  if  it  is  not  recognized  on  the  tapestry  it 
is  because  of  the  difficulty  of  properly  representing  it  on  a ma- 
terial as  coarse  as  worsted. 

There  is  little  doubt,  however,  that  chain  mail  was  then  in 
use,  for  Robert  Wace,  who  lived  at  the  time  of  the  Conquest  and 
v/ho,  a few  years  later,  wrote  the  Poem  of  the  Roman  de  Rou, 
mentions  the  Hauberk  as  being  worn  by  the  Duke  at  the  battle 
of  Hastings,  for  he  says  while  he  was  preparing  for  the  battle: 

“When  himself  he  would  arm,  his  good  hauberk  he  fought 
Which  a Servitor  lifted,  and  to  the  Duke  brought. 

As  the  Mail  he  uprais’d,  on  his  person  to  don. 

He  by  chance  turn’d,  it  round,  and  he  fitted  it  on; 

His  head  pass’d  the  collar,  before  he  found  out 
That  the  back  was  in  front,  so  he  turn’d  it  about.” 

This  shows  that  the  Norman  ITauberk  did  not  open  in  front, 
but  was  put  on  over  the  head  just  before  going  into  action. 

The  origin  of  chain  mail  has  always  been  a subject  of  much 
doubt  and  uncertainty,  and  the  precise  date  of  its  adoption  as 
defensive  armour  has  never  been  clearly  ascertained  and  prob- 
ably never  will  be.  It  is  generally  thought  to  have  originated 
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in  the  East  at  a very  early  period.  The  British  Museum  pos- 
sesses two  coats  of  badly  rusted  mail  which  were  found  by  Mr. 
Layard  at  Nineveh  and  which  are  said  to  be  the  oldest  in  exist- 
ence. As  mail  is  shown  on  the  base  of  the  Trajan  Column, 
which  is  said  to  have  been  erected  A.  D.  io6,  we  can  safely 
conclude  that  it  was  worn  during  the  first  century  of  the  Chris- 
tian era.  Scattered  remains  of  mail  have  from  time  to  time 
been  found  in  various  parts  of  Europe,  but  it  is  difficult  to  assign 
any  date  to  them.  Portions  of  shirts  of  mail,  the  rings  of  which 
were  skilfully  welded  and  riveted  in  alternate  rows,  and  which 
are  thought  to  date  as  far  back  as  the  Fifth  Centur}^,  have  been 
discovered  in  the  bogs  of  Denmark. 

Chain  mail  has  been  classed  into  Trellised,  Ringed,  Mascled, 
Rustred,  Single  and  Double  Mail,  but  Mr.  J.  G.  Waller,  F.S.A., 
an  eminent  authority  on  the  subject,  regards  them  as  one  and 
the  same,  viz,  interlaced  chain  mail. 

Coats  of  mail  were  generally  made  by  passing  four  rings 
through  a centre  one.  The  British  Museum,  however,  has  one 
in  which  six  rings  go  through  a seventh.  In  size  they  varied 
from  one-quarter  to  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  the 
smaller  ones  being  placed  at  the  sides  of  the  garment  to  give 
flexibility. 

Mr.  William  Burges,  the  distinguished  archaeologist,  thus 
describes  the  mode  of  manufacturing  mail  in  general.  “The 
first  thing  is  to  procure  the  wire  with  which  the  rings  are  to 
be  made.  Sometimes  we  find  very  rough  wire  used,  as  if  it 
had  been  made  of  thin  strips  of  metal  rounded  by  means  of 
the  hammer,  but  generally  it  is  perfectly  round,  and  has  evidently 
been  drawn  in  the  usual  way.  . . .The  wire  having  been  obtained, 
was  wound  round  a stick  of  the  diameter  that  the  ring  required. 
It  was  then  cut  off  into  rings,  the  ends  overlapping.  Then  these 
ends  are  flattened  by  hammering.  The  next  operation  is  to  pierce 
these  flattened  parts  with  a steel  punch.  Into  this  hole  a small 
triangular  piece  of  iron  is  driven,  and  lastly  the  whole  joint  is 
finished  off  between  two  punches,  an  upper  and  a lower.  The 
object  of  the  last  process  is  to  rivet  the  little  triangular  piece 
of  iron,  to  make  the  under  side  of  the  joint  quite  a smooth  sur- 
face, and  to  take  away  any  asperity  from  the  apex  of  the  rivet, 
which  almost  always  stands  up  some  little  distance  from  the 
outside  surface.  Very  often  it  was  found  desirable  to  make 
certain  portions  of  a coat  of  mail,  such  as  the  collars  or  the 
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edges  of  the  sleeves,  stronger  than  the  other  parts.  This  was 
done  by  lengthening  the  ends  of  the  rings,  bending  them  back, 
and  then  flattening  them  so  as  to  form  a large  space  for  the 
rivet,  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  ring.  Sometimes 
the  rings  which  constitute  these  reinforcements  to  the  piece  of 
mail  are  larger  or  smaller  than  those  which  are  used  in  the  rest 
of  the  work;  but  in  any  case  they  are  enlarged  at  the  riveting 
juncture,  and  are  often  elliptical  in  shape. 

The  mail  of  the  collar  was  very  fine  and  stiff,  and  the  collar 
itself  frequently  lined  with  cloth  or  some  other  material.  It 
may  be  worth  mentioning  here  that  the  standard  of  mail,  so  fre- 
quently spoken  or  by  the  chroniclers  and  writers  of  the  mid- 
dle ages,  is  simply  a mail  gorget.  It  was  reinforced  and  fre- 
quently had  a fringe  of  brass  rings  riveted  to  the  lower  portion. 

Body  armour  of  mail  is  very  rare.  Scattered  portions  of  some 
good  knight’s  harness  are  sometimes  found  in  collections  of 
ancient  armour,  but  an  entire  coat  of  mail  is  scarcely  ever  met 
with.  Probably  the  finest  that  has  come  down  to  use  is  one 
formerly  in  the  Meyrick  collection  now  owned  by  Sir  Noel 
Paton.  (Fig.  30.)  It  was  shown  at  the  exhibition  of  ancient 
helmets  and  examples  of  mail  at  the  Archaeological  Institute  in 
June,  1880,  and  is  described  by  Mr.  Burgess  as  ‘‘one  of  the  few 
coats  of  mail  which  have  any  decided  history. 

“In  Meyrick’s  Critical  Enquery  we  are  told  it  had  been  pur- 
chased by  a Jew  from  an  ancient  family  at  Senegalia,  near 
Bologna,  in  whose  possession  it  had  been  beyond  any  of  their 
records.  A note  further  informs  us  that  the  Jew  bought  it  by 
the  ounce  and  paid  for  it  forty  guineas.  Sir  Samuel  Meyrick 
observes  that  it  corresponds  to  the  coat  of  mail  on  the  statue  of 
Bernabo  Visconti  at  Milan.  It  may  be  described  as  a single 
coat  of  mail  with  no  slits  and  no  reinforcement.  It  measures 
two  feet  nine  inches  from  the  top  of  the  collar,  and  has  sleeves 
which  are  ten  inches  long  from  the  armpit.  It  is  wider  at  the 
bottom  than  at  the  waist,  two  gussets  being  inserted  for  this 
purpose.  The  rings  average  a good  half  inch  in  their  interior 
diameter.  ..  .The  rivets  are  of  the  pyramid  shape.  ..  .There  is 
a royv  of  brass  rings  round  the  neck,  and  the  bottom  of  the  edge 
and  sleeves  are  finished  by  Vandykes,  also  in  brass  rings  riveted 
with  iron.” 


'Catalop^ne  of  ancient  helmets  and  examples  of  mail.  Archaeological 
Journal,  Vol.  XXXVII,  p.  564. 
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Scale  armour  is  probably  coeval  with  mail,  and  is  seen  on  the 
Trajan  Column  and  other  ancient  monuments.  The  scales  were 
commonly  made  of  iron  or  bronze  but  sometimes  of  horn  or 
bone  and  varied  from  one  to  three  inches  in  length.  They  were 
either  round  or  rectangular  at  the  lower  edge  overlapping  each 
other  like  tiles  and  were  riveted  to  the  body  armour,  which  was 
of  leather  or  linen. 

The  body  armour  during  the  Twelfth  Century  was  the  Tunic, 
the  Gambeson,  the  Hauberk  and  the  Haubergeon. 

The  Tunic  was  worn  under  the  Hauberk  and  descended  to  the 
knees.  It  opened  at  the  side  and  was  fastened  by  hooks  or  laces. 

The  Gambeson  was  a body  garment  worn  by  the  man  at  arms 
under  the  Hauberk.  It  was  used  by  the  Infantry  without  any 
other  body  defence,  for  being  on  foot  they  were  unable  to  bear 
the  weight  of  the  heavy  armament  of  the  knight.  The  earliest 
Gambeson  fitted  close  to  the  body  like  a doublet,  and  was  made 
with  sleeves  which  were  quilted  their  full  length  and  fastened 
at  the  elbow  and  wrist.  It  was  a convenient  garment,  for  open- 
ing down  the  front  it  could  be  put  on  quickly. 

The  Hauberk  was  worn  over  the  Gambeson,  and  sometimes 
without  a belt.  It  descended  below  the  knees  and  opened  at  the 
sides  or  in  front  for  convenience  in  riding,  and  the  edges  of  the 
skirt  were  frequently  finished  off  with  two  or  three  rows  of 
brass  rings  formed  into  scallops  or  vandyked.  The  sleeves  were 
either  short  reaching  only  to  the  elbows  or  long  ending  at  the 
wrists  to  which  were  attached  the  Gauntlets.  Mr.  Waller  is  of 
the  opinion  that  the  sleeves  ended  at  the  elbows,  and  that  the 
continuations  to  the  forearm  were  separate  and  not  attached  to 
the  Hauberk  until  required  for  use.  They  were  loose  over  the 
elbow  joint,  for  otherwise  it  would  be  impossible  to  bend  the  arm. 

During  the  Twelfth  and  Thirteenth  Centuries  the  Hauberk 
was  continued  up  over  the  head  so  as  to  form  a coif,  leaving 
the  face  exposed  to  view. 

The  usual  weight  of  an  ordinary  Hauberk  with  short  sleeves 
ranged  from  fourteen  to  twenty  pounds.  The  term  “white,” 
as  often  applied  to  it,  shows  that  great  care  was  taken  to  keep 
it  clean  and  free  from  rust,  which  was  done  by  rolling  it  in  a 
barrel. 

The  Haubergeon  was  similar  to  the  Hauberk  only  shorter, 
descending  to  the  middle  of  the  thighs.  It  continued  to  be  worn 
during  the  Thirteenth  Century,  and  we  occasionally  find  it  men- 
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tionecl  in  the  Inventories  of  the  Fourteenth  Century.  Thus,  in 
the  Inventory  of  Louis  Hutin,  in  1316,  occurs  “un  haubergeon 
d’acier,  a manicles:  Item  ij.  autres  haubergeons  de  Lombardie.” 
It  is  difficult  to  say  what  is  meant  by  manicles.  Hewitt  thinks 
that  they  were  probably  attached  gloves.  The  Inventory  of  the 
effects  of  Humphrey  de  Bohun,  in  1322,  mentions  “un  haube- 
joun  qe  est  aple  Bolioun,  et  i.  peire  des  plates  covertes  de  vert 
velvet,”  &c.  He  also  thinks  that  Bolioun  meant,  of  the  manu- 
facture of  Bologna,  Italy,  being  celebrated  for  its  fabrication  of 
armour. 

The  body  armour  of  the  Thirteenth  Century  did  not  undergo 
any  material  change  except  the  addition  of  the  Surcoat. 

This  knightly  garment  is  shown  with  great  fidelity  and  accuracy 
on  the  monumental  effigies,  illuminated  missals,  and  seals  of 
this  a’nd  the  succeeding  century,  and  afford  us  abundant  oppor- 
tunity to  study  it  in  its  minutest  details. 

It  was  generally  made  of  some  rich  material  such  as  velvet, 
satin,  silk  or  cloth  of  gold,  but  when  intended  for  hard  usage, 
cloth  or  leather  was  worn. 

It  was  put  on  over  the  Hauberk  and  was  a protection  against 
the  rays  of  the  sun  as  well  as  rain  and  damp,  and  was  fastened 
by  lacing,  buttoning,  or  buckling,  opening  in  the  front  or  back 
or  at  the  sides,  and  sometimes  rolled  up  in  front  and  hooked 
back,  making  a sort  of  pad  to  protect  the  rider  from  friction 
with  the  saddle  when  charging.  They  are  occasionally  seen  with 
buckles  attached  to  the  front  and  back,  which  served  to  hold  the 
helmet — which  was  provided  with  two  straps — firmly  on  the  head. 

The  Surcoat  varied  in  length.  The  earliest  was  very  long, 
reaching  almost  to  the  ankles,  and  without  sleeves.  It  hung 
loose  and  was  girt  round  the  waist  with  a belt  or  cord.  The  long 
Surcoat  was  found  to  be  inconvenient  and  often  dangerous. 
Froissart  tells  us  that  Sir  John  Chandos  lost  his  life  by  his  foot 
becoming  entangled  in  it,  having  slipt  on  an  ice-covered  road. 
He  rose,  but  received  a thrust  from  a lance  under  his  left  eye, 
which  entered  his  brain,  and  though  he  did  not  die  immediately, 
never  spoke  again.  FI  is  visor  was  up  and  he  was  blind  on  the 
side  where  he  was  struck,  having  lost  his  eye,  it  is  said,  while 
hunting  some  years  previously.^ 

Towards  the  close  of  the  century  a sort  of  body  armour,  called 


^Froissart’s  Chronicles,  Vol.  I,  page  431. 
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Banded  Mail,  made  its  appearance.  The  exact  construction  of 
this  style  of  defence  has  never  been  accurately  ascertained.  As 
seen  in  numerous  monumental  brasses,  seals,  etc,,  of  the  time, 
it  presents  the  appearance  of  continuous  rows  of  overlapping 
rings  set  between  narrow  strips  of  iron,  each  row  inclining  in 
an  opposite  direction.  It  remained  in  use  until  the  latter  part 
of  the  Fourteenth  Century,  when  on  the  adoption  of  plate  armour, 
it  disappeared  with  the  ordinary  chain  mail. 

The  period  of  mixed  armour,  that  is,  mixed  plate  and  mail, 
is  thought  to  date  from  the  beginning  of  the  Fourteenth  Century, 
It  is,  however,  a difficult  thing  to  say  just  when  plate  was  first 
introduced,  because  no  representations,  however  well  executed, 
can  tell  us  what  was  worn  out  of  sight,  and  inventories  of 
armour  are  not  common.  We  find,  however,  in  an  account  taken 
in  1313  of  the  armour  which  belonged  to  that  profligate  Gascon 
and  favorite  of  Edward  II,  Piers  Gaveston  the  following  items : 
“A  pair  of  plates”  (most  probably  the  breast  and  back  plates) 
“riveted  and  garnished  with  silver,  with  four  chains  of  silver, 
covered  with  red  velvet,  besanted  with  gold.  Two  pairs  of 
jambes  (armour  for  the  legs)  of  iron,  old  and  new;  two  coats 
of  velvet  to  cover  the  plates.”  It  is  therefore  clear  that  plates 
of  iron  or  steel  were  fastened  to  various  parts  of  the  mail  at 
the  commencement  of  the  Fourteenth  Century. 

The  first  of  these  plates  to  be  placed  on  the  coat  armour  were 
the  Ailettes,  which  appear  at  the  commencement  of  the  Four- 
teenth Century,  and  are  probably  of  P'rench  or  Italian  origin. 
These  curious  appendages  were  steel  or  leather  plaques  attached 
to  the  shoulders  by  laces  and  intended  as  a protection  against 
the  downward  blow  of  a mace  or  battle  axe,  for  when  the  Hel- 
met was  struck  the  blow  was  very  apt  to  glance  and  fall  on  the 
shoulders,  causing  a contusion  notwithstanding  the  thickness  of 
the  mail.  To  guard  against  this  they  were  inclined  vertically 
towards  the  Helmet.  As  they  were  found,  however,  to  give  a 
purchase  to  the  point  of  the  lance,  they  were  soon  abandoned 
and  are  rarely  seen  after  1325.  The  Ailettes  were  usually  quad- 
rangular, but  the  knightly  tombs  (where  they  generally  appear 
behind  or  in  front  of  the  shoulders)  show  them  round  and  pen- 
tagonal. They  were  frequently  decorated  with  armorial  bear- 
ings, an  example  of  which  is  seen  in  the  sepulchral  effigy  of 
Rodolph  Tierstein  at  the  Cathedral  of  Basle,  which  dates  about 
1318.  They  are  mentioned  in  the  Inventory  of  Piers  Gaveston, 
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above  cited,  “Item,  autres  divers  garnements  des  armes  le  dit 
Pieres,  ovek  les  alettes  garnez  et  frettez  de  perles.” 

The  next  plates  to  follow  covered  the  back  of  the  upper  parts 
of  the  arm,  and  two  slightly  conical  ones  for  the  elbows,  as  the 
arms  were  not  sufficiently  protected  at  the  moment  of  receiving 
a blow  when  raised  or  extended. 

Later  sleeves  of  plate  armour  were  worn  as  defences  for  the 
arms.  These  also  had  elbow  guards,  or  coudieres,  usually  round, 
laced  to  the  arm  pieces  and  articulated  above  and  below  the  inner 
bend  of  the  arm  which  was  protected  by  gussets  of  mail. 

The  Surcoat  was  also  very  generally  worn  throughout  this 
century.  It  fitted  tightly  to  the  body  and  when  put  over  a plas- 
tron de  fer  or  steel  breastplate  worn  at  this  time,  it  caused  the 
weight  of  the  body  armour  to  rest  on  the  shoulders,  and  being 
thickly  padded  gave  it  that  globular  appearance  so  often  seen 
in  the  monumental  effigies  of  the  time.  At  the  middle  of  the 
century,  or  perhaps  a little  earlier,  it  became  emblazoned  with 
the  heraldic  devices  of  the  owner  elaborately  embroidered,  and 
the  skirts  cut  into  fanciful  shapes  scalloped,  crosses,  trefoils  and 
various  other  forms. 

The  Surcoat  of  the  Black  Prince  is  probably  one  of  the  best 
examples  of  this  period.  Hewitt,  in  describing  it,  says : “The 

mode  of  forming  the  armorial  Surcoat  is  shown  by  the  relic 
suspended  over  the  tomb  of  the  Black  Prince  at  Canterbury,  the 
only  example  of  this  ancient  time  that  has  come  down  to  us. 
The  basis  of  the  garment  is  fine  buckram,  which  is  quilted  in 
vertical  stripes  to  the  thickness  of  three-quarters  of  an  inch: 
the  facing  is  velvet  now  faded  to  a pale  yellowish  brown,  and 
the  lions  and  fleur-de-lis  are  expressed  by  an  embroidery  of  gold 
thread.  In  form  the  Surcoat  is  short : it  has  short  sleeves  her- 
aldically decorated  and  is  fastened  by  lacing  behind.” 

The  will  of  the  Black  Prince,  in  1376,  directs  that  on  his  tomb 
shall  be  placed  his  image,  “tout  armezde  fier  de  guerre.” 

Chaucer,  who  lived  during  this  century,  thus  describes  the  body 
armour  of  a knight,  in  his  “Rhime  of  Sir  Thopas” : 

He  did  on  next  his  white  lere 
Of  cloth  of  lake  full  fine  and  clere, 

A breche,  and  eke  a skirte. 

And  next  his  sherte  an  hakaton 
And  over  that  an  habergeon, 

For  percing  of  his  herte; 
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And  over  that  a fine  hauberke 
Was  all  wrought  of  Jewis  worke ; 

Full  strong  it  was  of  plate. 

And  over  that  his  cote-floure, 

In  which  he  would  debate. 

A good  example  of  the  body  armour  during  the  early  years  of 
this  century  is  shown  in  the  sepulchral  efifigy  of  Sir  Oliver  de 
Ingham  in  Ingham  Church,  Norfolk,  who  died  in  1343.  The 
Hauberk  descends  nearly  to  the  knees  and  is  seen  below  the  Sur- 
coat  which  has  a scalloped  border  and  is  without  sleeves.  The 
arms  are  protected  with  metal  cylinders,  the  Brassarts  reaching 
only  half  way  to  the  shoulders.  Round  plates  are  placed  on  the 
outside  of  the  elbows. 

Another  fine  example  of  the  body  armour  of  the  transition 
period  is  shown  in  the  monumental  brass  of  Sir  Hugh  Hastings, 
in  Esling  Qiurch,  Norfolk,  who  died  in  1347.  He  is  shown  wear- 
ing a short  Hauberk,  which  is  seen  on  the  arms  and  at  the  wrists. 
The  Surcoat  fits  tight  as  far  as  the  waist  and  is  emblazoned  and 
padded  on  the  chest.  It  terminates  in  a skirt  which  is  open  in 
front  and  falls  in  loose  folds  almost  to  the  knees.  The  arms 
are  protected  by  steel  plates  attached  to  the  mail  by  straps.  The 
armpits  and  elbow  joints  are  covered  by  roundels.  He  wears 
a Gorget  of  chain  mail  and  around  his  neck  a collar  formed  of 
two  plates. 

A contemporaneous  statue  is  that  of  Ulric  Langrave  of  Alsace, 
whose  tomb  is  in  the  Church  of  Saint  William  at  Strasburg  and 
is  dated  1349.  The  body  armour  consists  of  a Gambeson  not 
quilted  and  divided  in  front  only.  A Hauberk  with  wide  sleeves 
reaches  slightly  below  the  elbows.  A Surcoat  without  sleeves, 
open  in  front  is  pierced  at  the  breast  with  two  openings,  the  one 
on  the  right  to  pass  two  chains  to  suspend  the  shield,  the  other 
on  the  left  with  a bar  to  fasten  the  sword  belt  which  passes  over 
the  right  shoulder.  Under  the  wide  sleeves  of  the  Hauberk  is 
shown  the  arm  defences  made  of  steel  plates  riveted  on  the 
leather. 

W.e  have  now  arrived  at  a time  when  armour  takes  a new  form. 
The  garments  of  stuff  with  its  scattered  pieces  of  plate  disappear, 
and  in  its  place  we  see  the  knight  clothed  in  his  suit  of  full 
armour.  This,  in  the  Fifteenth  Century,  is  commonly  known  as 
the  “Gothic  period.” 

Prior  to  the  Fifteenth  Century  our  chief  guides  are  the  monu- 
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mental  brasses,  sepulchral  effigies,  illuminated  missals  and  seals, 
as  with  the  exception  of  a few  head  pieces  and  possibly  some 
parts  of  an  knight’s  armament,  no  specimens  remain  to  us. 
From  this  time,  however,  there  are  suits  preserved  in  the 
armories,  museums  and  private  collections  that  furnish  us 
with  exact  information,  and  enable  us  to  study  the  subject  with 
accuracy. 

The  body  armour  of  full  plate  consisted  of  a breast  and  back 
plate,  to  which  was  p,ttached  by  a strap  and  buckle  front  and 
back,  a Baviere  or  steel  plate  to  protect  the  neck  and  chin.  This 
was  riveted  to  the  breastplate,  and  was  forged  in  such  a manner 
as  to  take  the  shape  of  the  chin.  The  breastplate  was  convex 
in  form,  and  was  furnished  Avith  a lance  rest  which  generally 
folded  back.  It  was  frequently  in  two  pieces,  the  lower  one  was 
called  the  Braconniere  or  Placcate,  and  rose  to  a point  in  the 
centre.  It  was  fastened  to  the  upper  one  by  a strap  and  buckle. 
Gussets  of  plate  were  placed  between  the  breastplate  and  arm 
defences  to  protect  the  arms  at  that  part  where  the  plate  defences 
left  a gap  imperfectly  filled  by  a portion  of  the  chain  mail.  This 
vulnerable  part  in  the  armour  was  called  the  “vif  de  I’harnois,” 
or  the  ‘‘defaut  de  la  cuirasse.”  These  Gussets  varied  in  form 
and  were  either  round,  oval,  shell  or  tile  shape.  The  Spallieres 
or  shoulder  guards  were  large  and  completely  covered  the  should- 
ers, the  one  on  the  right  shoulder  being  always  smaller  and  hol- 
lowed out  to  permit  the  lance  to  pass. 

By  the  middle  of  this  century  plate  armour  had  attained  its 
highest  state  of  perfection.  Light  and  flexible,  irreproachable 
in  execution  and  faultless  in  form.  All  these  qualities  were  com- 
bined in  the  fine  Gothic  armour  of  this  period.  It  remained 
unchanged  with  slight  modifications  until  nearly  the  end  of  the 
century. 

A fine  specimen  of  this  type  of  armour  is  preserved  in  the 
Museum  of  the  Ghateau  of  Pierrfonds.  This  suit  exhibits  the 
graceful  lines  of  the  Fifteenth  Century  Gothic  armour  in  per- 
fection, and  is  remarkably  fine  in  design  and  finish.  The  move- 
ments of  the  body  are  not  interfered  with  but  admirably  fit  the 
form  in  protecting  it.  The  plates  are  very  light,  but  the  metal 
of  which  they  are  made  is  of  extraordinary  rigidity  and  impene- 
trability. The  breast  and  back  plates  are  each  articulated  in  two 
pieces,  the  lower  overlapping  and  sliding  over  the  upper,  and 
made  flexible  by  straps.  They  are  hollowed  out  deeply  under 
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J‘'ig.  30.  Mail  Maul)erk  from  Sinigaglia.  Sir  Noel  Patou's  Collection. 
J.  Starkie  Gardner;  “k'oreign  Annonr  in  k'ngland,"  page  19. 

P'ig.  3r.  I'jigraved  Maximilian  Ifreast-plate.  Pnrgess  Collection  in  the 
I’ritish  Musenm.  J.  Starkie  Gardner:  ‘‘h'oreign  Annonr  in  England,’’ 
page  46. 

log.  32.  Prigantine  Jacket.  Second  half  of  the  fifteenth  century.  John 
Ilewitt;  “Ancient  Annonr  and  VVeaiums  in  luirope,"  page  551. 

Fi??-  3.3-  Italian  Preast-plate  (c.  1550).  Said  to  have  been  worn  by 
Philip  of  Si)ain.  Collection  of  Mr.  David  Currie  Gardner:  “Foreign 
Annonr  in  Ifngland,’’  i)agc  63. 
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the  arms  in  order  to  give  ample  side  movement  to  the  body.  The 
right  shoulder  has  the  usual  slope  for  the  lance,  and  the  arm 
and  elbow  pieces  are  riveted  together,  and  very  flexible. 

Of  the  sculptured  efiigies  representing  Gothic  armour  noth- 
ing can  surpass  that  of  Richard  Beauchamp,  Earl  of  Warwick, 
in  the  Beauchamp  Chapel,  St.  Mary’s  Church,  Warwick.  Every 
detail  is  shown  in  this  monument  with  remarkable  fidelity,  and 
it  is  thought  to  be  a reproduction  of  a suit  worn  by  the  Earl. 
Its  proportions  are  perfect,  and  although  light  and  graceful  in  its 
lines,  it  is  thoroughly  well  adapted  to  resist  the  thrust  of  a lance 
or  the  blow  of  a mace.  The  breast  and  back  plates  are  joined, 
the  lower  one  being  strapped  to  the  upper ; the  great  elbow  guards 
are  ridged,  and  overlap  the  bend  of  the  arms,  and  the  upright 
neck  guards  on  the  shoulder  pieces,  also  ridged,  are  the  first 
seen  at  this  time,  but  are  universally  adopted  a few  years  later. 
On  his  left  leg  the  Earl  wears  the  order  of  the  Garter.  His 
head  does  not  rest  on  a helmet,  but  a tilting  Blaume  with  a Swan 
Crest  lies  at  his  side.  This  suit  is  thought  to  have  been  made  at 
Milan,  so  celebrated  at  that  time  for  its  manufacture  of  armour, 
and  to  be  the  work  of  the  Missaglia’s,  as  certain  contemporary 
suits  made  by  them  greatly  resemble  it.  It  is  well  known  that 
the  Earl  in  his  youth  had  tilted  in  Verona  successfully,  holding 
the  lists  against  all  comers  for  three  days,  and  it  is  not  improbable 
that  he  wore  this  suit  on  that  occasion. 

The  beautiful  and  picturesque  outlines  of  the  armour  of  the 
Gothic  period  afterwards  became  greatly  exaggerated  and  clumsy, 
until  at  the  close  of  the  century,  it  gave  place  to  the  fluted  or 
Maximilian  armour.  (Fig.  31.)  The  idea  of  these  flutings  must 
have  been  suggested  by  the  salient  edges  of  the  Gothic  armour. 
It  has  not  its  flexibility  or  lightness,  however,  but  on  the  con- 
trary, was  stiff  and  unyielding.  The  breastplate,  globose  in 
shape,  is  no  longer  in  two  pieces,  but  forged  out  of  a solid  plate 
of  steel,  and  usually  has  a Roundel  or  Gusset  covering  the  left 
armpit.  It  is  hollowed  out  at  the  top,  and  the  space  between  it 
and  the  headpiece  is  filled  by  the  Gorget.  The  shoulder  pieces 
are  large  and  have  shoulder  guards,  the  right  one  being  higher 
than  the  left  in  order  to  afford  a better  protection  against  a lance 
thrust. 

A style  of  body  armour  generally  adopted  during  the  Fifteenth 
Century,  and  which  continued  in  use  until  about  1525,  was  the 
Brigantine  Jacket  or  “Panzer jacke”  in  German.  (Fig.  32.)  Its 
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name  is  supposed  to  have  been  derived  from  the  particular  sort 
of  troops  that  wore  them,  the  Brigands,  from  whence  comes 
our  present  word  brigand  or  bandit,  and  also,  it  is  said,  the 
word  brigade.  Lighter  than  the  steel  breastplate,  the  Brigantine 
was  adopted  not  only  by  the  foot  soldiers,  but  by  the  men  at 
arms.  It  was  worn  at  first  without  sleeves,  and  completely  cov- 
ered the  body  and  hips,  which  it  fitted  closely,  and  was  laced, 
buttoned  or  hooked  in  front  or  at  the  sides.  It  consisted  of  an 
outside  covering  made  of  cloth,  leather  or  canvass,  when  worn 
by  the  foot  soldier,  or  velvet,  silk  or  satin,  when  worn  by  a per- 
son of  distinction,  and  an  inside  lining  of  linen  or  leather.  Be- 
tween the  two  were  small  overlapping  steel  plates  or  scales,  which 
were  fastened  to  the  two  materials  by  steel  or  brass  rivets  with 
round  ornamented  bosses  or  heads  of  silver,  gilt  or  bronze. 

Shortly  after  the  commencement  of  the  century  sleeves  were 
added.  These  were  made  of  double  thickness,  and  quilted  with 
steel  plates  between,  and  were  fastened  by  straps  and  buckles. 
They  were  open,  being  too  tight  for  the  arm  to  pass  through 
easily,  but  when  on,  were  closed  by  the  straps.  They  were  of 
skin  quilted,  or  mail,  and  sometimes  padded.  A well-made  Brig- 
antine was  an  excellent  protection  to  the  body,  and  being  flexible, 
allowed  abundant  freedom  of  movement. 

The  Italian  Brigantine  was  extensively  used  at  the  close  of 
this  century.  It  was  light  without  sleeves,  and  could  be  length- 
ened in  front  by  means  of  an  apron  attached  with  Aiguiletts. 

The  Brigantine  was  frequently  worn  by  the  nobility  during  the 
Fifteenth  Century,  and  it  was  said  to  have  been  the  favorite 
body  armour  of  Charles  the  Bold.  Later  in  the  first  years  of 
the  reign  of  Francis  I,  it  was  worn  under  the  Pourpoint  as  a 
protection  against  assassination. 

While  it  was  complicated  and  required  a great  deal  of  time  and 
care  in  its  manufacture,  it  cost  much  less  than  the  steel  cuirass. 
The  cost  of  a complete  harness  of  steel  during  the  first  half 
of  the  Fifteenth  Century  was  enormous  on  account  of  the  diffi- 
culty of  forging  the  large  pieces  without  crack  or  flaw,  and  at 
a time  when  the  armourer  did  not  possess  the  mechanical  means 
necessary  for  making  the  steel  of  equal  thickness. 

Body  armour  of  the  Sixteenth  Century,  or  Renaissance  period, 
as  it  is  called,  underwent  serious  modifications.  (Fig.  33.)  The 
shoulder  guards  which,  early  in  the  century,  were  made  large 
and  more  upright,  forming  a sort  of  collar  about  the  throat,  were 
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gradually  reduced  in  size  until  the  middle  of  the  century  was 
reached,  when  they  entirely  disappeared.  The  breastplate,  at  first 
globose  in  form,  later  became  ridged  in  the  centre,  and  was  made 
of  great  thickness  to  resist  the  bullet  of  the  Arquebus  and  Pistol. 
This  ridge,  called  the  Tapul,  was  carried  to  a point  at  the  bot- 
tom, and  from  its  resemblance  to  a pea  shell,  was  called  a “pea’s 
cod”  breastplate.  It  sloped  in  at  the  waist  in  imitation  of  the 
doublet  worn  at  that  time.  Another  style  then  in  vogue  was 
m.ade  flexible  by  means  of  laminated  plates,  the  outer  edge  of 
each  plate  being  set  upwards  in  order  to  prevent  the  point  of 
the  lance  from  penetrating. 

At  the  Seventeenth  Century  the  breastplate  was  shortened 
and  slightly  ridged  in  the  centre,  but  without  the  point,  and  was 
made  very  thick  and  heavy  to  be  proof  against  fire  arms.  The 
shoulder  pieces  were  large  and  plain,  and  attached  to  the  armour 
by  straps  which  came  from  under  the  Gorget. 

This  century  brings  us  to  a period  when  armour  gradually 
fell  into  disuse,  and  finally  disappeared.  The  change,  however, 
was  only  accomplished  by  slow  degrees,  first  one  piece  being 
laid  aside  and  then  another,  until  at  the  close  of  the  century 
we  see  the  men-at-arms  apparelled  in  a bufif  coat  and  huge 
Gambado  boots,  stripped  of  his  harness  of  plate,  the  glorious 
panoply  of  war.  This  was  due  to  the  more  general  use  of  gun- 
powder, and  the  increasing  efficiency  of  fire  arms,  both  of  which 
brought  about  a complete  revolution  in  warlike  strategy  and 
military  tactics.  When  it  ceased  to  be  a protection  against  the 
leaden  projectile  there  was  a natural  objection. to  bearing  its 
weight,  since  it  no  longer  had  any  practical  utility,  and  the  fatigue 
from  wearing  it  was  almost  unbearable.  But  the  cause  of  its 
disuse  was  probably  due  more  to  the  events  of  the  Thirty  Years’ 
War.  Gustavus  Adolphus,  an  original  genius  and  a man  of 
thoroughly  practical  ideas,  was  bitterly  opposed  to  the  ancient 
defensive  equipment  which  deprived  the  soldier  of  freedom  of 
movement  without  aflording  him  adequate  protection  against  the 
balls  projected  from  the  recently  improved  Arquebus.  More- 
over, many  men  at  thirty  years  of  age  became  partially  deformed, 
or  physically  incapable  of  bearing  the  weight  of  armour  in  con- 
sequence of  having  habitually  worn  it.  (Fig.  34.)  He,  there- 
fore removed  every  part  except  the  body  armour,  the  breast  and 
back  plates,  and  though  of  no  practical  use  against  fire  arms, 
it  was  still  effective  against  the  thrust  of  a bayonet  or  the  blow 
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of  a sword,  and  in  no  way  impeded  the  movements  of  the 
wearer. 

The  last  relic  of  the  old  complete  panoply  was  a large  Gorget 
called  a Hausse-Col  worn  by  officers  at  this  time  in  the  place  of 
a Cuirass,  and  I believe  it  is  still  used  by  one  of  the  English 
regiments,  although  much  reduced  in  size. 
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A BRIEF  STUDY  OF  THE  MEDAL,  ITS  ORIGIN  AND 

EARLY  DEVELOPMENT. 


T.  L.  COMPARETTE,  Ph.D. 

(Read  to  the  N umismatic  and  Antiquarian  Society  of  Philadel- 

phia,  December  ig,  I90p.) 

The  commemorative  medal  has  experienced  greater  vicissi- 
tudes of  fortune  than  perhaps  any  other  branch  of  art.  Certainly 
no  other  art  has  stood  in  higher  favor  at  one  time,  and  again 
sunk  to  lower  degrees  of  disfavor  than  has  this  very  interesting 
branch  of  sculpture.  It  was  in  the  luxurious,  though  petty,  courts 
of  northern  Italy  that  the  medal  was  first  produced,  and  there 
it  was  fostered  and  admired  by  king  and  court  and  brought  to 
perfection  by  the  master  hands  of  painter  and  sculptor;  but  it 
was  quickly  debased  and  degraded,  and  even  its  real  character 
forgotten  in  the  ignoble  productions  of  subsequent  ages.  If  it 
be  said  that  the  medal  only  shared  the  common  misfortune  of 
all  the  arts  in  the  Seventeenth  Century,  on  the  other  hand  it 
must  be  admitted  that  none  of  the  rest  of  them  sank  so  low  as 
the  medal  and,  above  all,  that  the  medal  did  not  participate  with 
them  in  the  recovery  of  some  of  their  former  great  estate.  For 
it  remained  for  the  appreciative  sense  of  a later  generation  to 
perceive  what  the  medal  had  been,  what  it  might  become,  and 
finally  to  restore  it,  then  a mean  thing  in  a mean  use,  to  an  object 
of  artistic  beauty  in  a beautiful  service.  But  this  restoration  to 
its  former  position  among  the  arts  has  not  yet  fully  come  to  the 
medal ; in  some  parts  of  the  world,  in  our  own  country  for  in- 
stance, it  has  only  begun. 

The  statement  that  the  medal  originated  in  northern  Italy  in 
the  Fifteenth  Century  might  not  escape  challenge,  in  view  of  the 
existence  of  certain  medallic  works  of  earlier,  even  ancient,  origin 
that  bear  no  slight  resemblance  to  the  well  known  commemora- 
tive medal.  It  is,  therefore,  proper  that  attention  be  directed 
first  to  the  possible  precursors  of  the  works  of  the  Sesti  and 
especially  of  the  great  painter  medallist,  Antonio  Pisanello. 

The  medal,  in  the  sense  of  a metallic' disc  with  a relief  on  both 
sides  and  not  intended  for  use  as  money,  but  solely  to  commemo- 
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rate  a person  or  an  event,  was  quite  unknown  to  the  Greeks. 
Was  it  also  unknown  to  the  Romans?  Such  a question  brings 
up  for  consideration  the  medallions  of  the  Roman  emperors  and 
the  so-called  contorniates,  I do  not  believe  that  it  will  take  us 
too  far  afield  from  the  course  of  our  main  discussion  to  devote 
a few  minutes  of  our  time  to  these  very  interesting  pieces  and 
briefly  to  certain  questions  that  are  connected  with  them.  Few 
numismatic  works,  if,  indeed,  any,  have  caused  more  discussion 
than  the  Roman  medallion  and  contorniate.  Numerous  theories 
have  been  set  forth  to  explain  their  purpose,  but  up  to  the  pres- 
ent time  no  explanation  has  been  ofifered  that  is  acceptable  to 
the  majority  of  scholars  who  have  given  the  subject  their  careful 
attention. 

The  large  Roman  medallions,  as  they  are  conveniently  called, 
simply  on  account  of  their  large  size  and  without  intention  of 
describing  their  real  character,  were  issued  only  under  the  em- 
pire. As  the  splendid  specimen  in  gold  in  the  Naples  Museum 
attests,  the  series  began  with  Augustus ; and  known  specimens 
show  that  they  were  issued  down  to  about  the  end  of  the  Western 
Empire.  They  were  struck  in  bronze,  silver  and  gold.  Bronze 
m.edallions  were  issued  by  the  Senate  as  well  as  by  the  emperors, 
though  specimens  bearing  the  letters  “S  C”  (senatus  consultu) 
and  showing  that,  like  the  bronze  coins,  they  were  issued  by  the 
authority  of  the  Senate,  are  not  numerous.  The  silver  and  gold 
medallions,  it  might  be  added  among  these  statements  intended 
to  refresh  your  memories,  were  struck  in  multiples  of  the  stand- 
ard gold  and  silver  coins.  Gold  medallions  are  known  or  referred 
to  by  ancient  writers^  with  a value  ranging  from  four  to  one 
hundred  aurei.  The  medallions  of  the  earlier  emperors  are  com- 
paratively rare,  and  the  number  issued  down  to  the  close  of  the 
First  Century  of  our  era  was  probably  small,  while  their  num- 
ber and  artistic  excellence  were  greatly  increased  under  the 
Antonines.  After  the  principate  of  Commodus,  issues  of  these 
pieces  became  less  and  less  frequent,  and  with  the  decline  in  num- 
bers goes,  hand  in  hand,  a steady  declension  of  their  artistic 
merits. 

The  obverse  type  of  the  medallions  is  always  a portrait  head, 
or  bust,  of  the  emperor  or  empress.  The  types  of  the  reverse 

^Historise  Augustas  Scrip.,  Sever!  Alex.: — Formas  binarias,  ternarias 
et  * * ♦ ♦ * usque  ad  bilibrcs  quoque  et  centenarias  ♦ ♦ ♦ 

praecepit  neque  in  usu  cuiusquam  versari. 
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are  considerably  varied,  yet  certain  of  them  recur  frequently, 
though  with  minor  changes  of  details.  We  find  among  the  reverse 
types,  for  instance,  an  allocutio  (the  emperor  addressing  his  sol- 
diers), a chariot,  a deity,  as  Hercules,  symbolical  of  manly  quali- 
ties (virtus).  Victory,  and  other  similar  designs. 

In  stating  thus  some  of  the  salient  features  of  these  medallions, 
though  only  to  refresh  your  memories,  I am  perhaps  carrying 
owls  to  Athens.  But  if  unnecessary,  the  statements  are  also  brief, 
and  a little  superfluity  is  not  intolerable. 

As  has  been  already  stated  no  satisfactory  explanation  has  ever 
been  given  of  the  real  purpose  of  these  Roman  medallions.  And 
while  we  are  now  concerned  only  with  the  question  of  whether 
they  could  possibly  have  been  intended  as  commemorative  medals, 
we  shall  not  find  it  devoid  of  interest  for  the  present  theme,  if 
our  attention  be  called  to  some  of  the  other  explanations  of  them 
that  have  been  advanced.  The  ancient  writers  unfortunately  give 
us  no  clue  to  the  solution  of  the  problem ; and  the  numerous 
theories  that  have  been  set  forth  by  modern  investigators  have 
been  based  solely  upon  the  uses  to  which  some  of  the  pieces  have 
been  apparently  put,  as  shown  by  the  present  condition  of  cer- 
tain of  them.  Such  evidence  is,  of  course,  wholly  unsafe,  and 
conclusions  drawn  therefrom  are  bound  to  be  unconvincing. 
Coins  and  medals,  especially  portrait  pieces,  are  constantly  put 
to  uses  for  which  they  were  never  intended.  Thus,  because 
numerous  specimens  of  a special  issue  of  coins  bearing  the  por- 
trait of  a much  loved  king  are  found  provided  with  a loop,  and 
the  reverses  are  also  abraded  more  than  the  obverse  with  its 
portrait,  it  would  be  absurd  to  infer  that  that  special  issue  was 
intended  to  be  worn  as  amulets  or  ornaments  by  the  subjects  or 
friends  of  the  monarch.  It  could  only  be  inferred  that  many  of 
them  had  been  so  used.  Now,  from  just  such  evidence,  it  has 
been  sought  to  show  that  the  large  Roman  medallions  were  in- 
tended to  be  inserted  into  the  standards  of  the  army  as  symbols 
of  loyalty  and  objects  of  worship.  For  instance,  the  reverses 
of  some  of  the  silver  medallions  are  much  abraded  and  appear 
to  have  been  attached  rather  loosely  to  a hard  object  which  in 
motion  would  cause  them  to  move ; some  others  have  heavy  ornate 
collars  which  rendered  them  suitable  for  mounting;  while  still 
others  in  gold  and  bronze  are  found  with  a loop  by  which  they 
were  suspended  from  a chain.  That  imperial  medallions  may 
have  been  inserted  into  the  military  standards  and  even  attached 
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to  the  sides  of  their  shafts  it  is  unnecessary  to  deny ; for  undoubt- 
edly the  standards  generally  did  bear  an  image  of  the  emperor. 
That  the  presence  of  the  imperial  image  was  by  law  required 
upon  them  does  not  appear.  On  the  other  hand,  it  would  have 
been  clever,  and  withal  very  natural,  for  the  soldier  thus  to  place 
conspicuously  the  portrait  of  the  emperor  to  whom  he  had  sworn 
allegiance,  and  to  whom  especially  he  paid  divine  honors.  For 
this  purpose  a large  Sestertius,  or  still  better,  a larger  medallion, 
would  answer  very  nicely,  and  almost  certainly  both  were  so 
employed.  But,  that  some  of  them  were  used  in  camp  for  that 
purpose  is  no  proof  that  they  were  specially  intended  for  that 
use,  and  it  is  even  more  improbable  that  the  silver  medallion  in 
particular  was  so  intended,  as  has  been  forcefully  contended ; 
for  the  Roman  soldier,  as  well  as  the  modern  type,  had  a quick 
eye  and  a ready  hand  for  easily  garnered  treasures. 

Dismissing  this  and  similar  theories  that  are  based  largely  upon 
the  condition  of  the  extant  pieces,  it  remains  to  look  at  the  most 
obvious  question,  whether  the  medallions  are  coins  or  medals, 
since,  to  many,  it  appears  that  they  must  be  one  or  the  other. 

In  favor  of  regarding  them  as  belonging  to  the  monetary  sys- 
tem of  the  country  is  the  fact  that  Latin  writers,  in  the  few  in- 
stances in  which  they  refer  to  them,  refer  to  the  large  silver  and 
gold  medallions  in  monetary  terms,  styling  them  multiples  of  the 
standard  unit.  This  evidence,  further  supported  by  the  fact  that 
these  large  pieces  actually  are  struck  in  multiples  of  the  gold  and 
silver  unit,  seems  to  point  conclusively  to  their  being  really  lux- 
urious coins  of  large  size  and  superior  artistic  treatment.  But 
here,  too,  there  is  need  of  caution.  For  both  the  terms  employed 
by  the  ancient  writers  and  the  weight  of  the  pieces  may  be  only 
a convenience.  For,  not  uncommonly  to-day  are  commemora- 
tive medals  made  in  some  definite  multiple  of  a coinage  unit. 
Besides,  the  fact  that  the  silver  medallions  of  the  Second  Cen- 
tury and  later  are  of  superior  fineness  to  the  debased  coins  of 
the  same  period  is  an  insuperable  objection  to  considering  the 
former  as  coins  of  high  denomination.  This  last  objection  can- 
not be  urged  against  the  possible  monetary  character  of  the  gold 
pieces,  because  neither  they  nor  the  gold  coins  contain  an  alloy. 
But,  if  the  silver  medallions  are  to  be  excluded  from  the  coinage, 
then  the  gold  and  bronze  pieces  are  likewise  excluded. 

In  denying  to  the  Roman  medallions  the  various  other  purposes 
that  have  been  ascribed  to  them,  and  in  particular  a monetary 
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character,  it  might  seem  that  we  are  bound  to  accept  the  only 
other  apparent  alternative,  and  that  is,  that  they  are  really  com- 
memorative medals.  But  even  against  this  proposition  at  least 
two  serious,  if  not  insuperable,  objections  can  be  urged.  In  the 
first  place,  as  Eckhel  pointed  out,  the  reverse  types  are  not  in  any 
real  sense  commemorative.  This  objection  applies  as  well  to  the 
inscriptions  as  to  the  scene  represented ; for  none  of  the  inscrip- 
tions relate  to  any  event  or  refer  to  the  subject  of  the  obverse 
portrait  in  a way  to  suggest  a memorial.  An  objector  might  say 
that  the  reverse  types  of  some  of  the  medallions  are  as  easily  inter- 
preted in  a commemorative  sense  as  are  some  of  the  weak  and 
far-fetched  allegorical  scenes  on  certain  of  the  medals  of  Sper- 
andio  and  other  medallists.  But  a comparison  between  the  most 
favorable  examples  of  the  medallions  and  the  least  successful 
specimens  of  real  medals  could  establish  nothing  for  the  whole 
class  of  the  former.  The  second  objection  to  their  memorial  char- 
acter is,  to  my  mind,  even  more  convincing.  It  is,  that  no  such 
commemorative  piece  was  needed  by  the  Romans  at  the  time  the 
series  of  the  medallions  began.  The  commemorative  coin  was 
well  known  already  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  and  the  institution 
of  the  new  coinage  by  that  emperor  with  the  large  brass  ses- 
tertius as  an  important  member  of  the  series  made  it  practically 
impossible  for  the  need  of  a special  memorial  piece  to  become 
felt.  Subsequently  under  the  very  emperors  who  made  most  of 
the  medallion,  the  commemorative  coin  was  by  far  the  most 
frequently  issued.  One  who  is  acquainted  with  the  coins  of 
Trajan  and  Hadrian  will  hardly  be  able  to  see  how  either  of 
them  would  ever  require  a special  medal  as  a memorial  of  any- 
thing in  their  lives ; for  apparently  no  event  of  importance  in 
their  principates  escape  record  upon  their  coins. 

The  perlexing  problem  of  the  purpose  and  meaning  of  the  mis- 
called medallions  still  remains  unsolved.  I am  aware  that  some 
eminent  authorities  have  reached  conclusions  that  are  satisfactory 
to  themselves  at  least  and  in  some  instances  to  a rather  large  fol- 
lowing. In  most  cases  the  explanation  is  one  or  another  of  those 
that  have  been  suggested.  But  none  of  the  explanations  is  gen- 
erally accepted ; and  least  of  all  does  the  notion  that  the  medal- 
lions are  really  memorial  pieces  find  favor.  For  our  purposes 
that  is  the  most  important  observation. 

I shall  not  enter  into  the  question  of  the  Roman  contorniates, 
medallic  pieces  still  more  unusual  and  problematic  than  the  medal- 
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lions.  There  seems  to  be  a general  drift  of  opinion  toward  the 
belief  that  they  were  used  for  draughtsmen  in  some  kind  of  game. 
The  reasoning  by  which  that  conclusion  is  reached  is  not  very 
convincing;  but  the  explanation  will  do  to  rest  upon  until  a bet- 
ter one  is  found,  provided  no  catalogue-maker  has  the  temerity 
to  enter  them  as  draughtsmen.  One  can  tolerate  a theory,  how- 
ever absurd,  so  long  as  it  remains  a theory  only.  But,  though 
nobody  longer  thinks  of  these  contorniates  as  in  any  sense  com- 
memorative medals,  still  they  are  suggested  in  connection  with 
the  medal  because  of  their  size,  style  of  treatment,  and  chiefly 
because  they  are  far  removed  from  any  possible  connection  with 
the  coinage. 

It  is  many  centuries  after  the  destruction  of  Roman  civiliza- 
tion before  we  again  meet  with  anything  akin  to  the  medal.  A 
few  coins  of  memorial  character  struck  during  the  Middle  Ages 
cannot  be  considered  exceptions  to  the  general  statement.  And 
it  is  not  until  the  beginning  of  the  Fifteenth  Century  that  there 
was  produced  at  Padua  a number  of  pieces  which,  though  per- 
haps themselves  a product  of  a revived  interest  in  antique  coins, 
suggested  in  turn  the  modern  commemorative  medal,  a work  of 
art  entirely  independent  of  its  immediate  predecessor  so  far  as 
style  of  treatment  is  concerned — in  fact,  a new  branch  of  art. 

Not  only  the  medal  itself  but  also  its  peculiar  development 
within  an  extremely  brief  space  of  time,  are  natural  expressions 
of  two  powerful  influences  that  marked  the  revival  of  learning 
and  letters  in  the  Fifteenth  Century.  These  were  the  influence 
of  the  antique,  and  in  this  particular  instance  the  influence  of 
ancient  Roman  portrait  coins ; and  secondly,  the  feeling  of  man’s 
individual  importance  among  the  members  of  society.  Interest 
in  ancient  coins,  in  particular  Roman  coins  bearing  the  splendid 
portraits  of  the  emperors,  had  already  been  started  and  stimu- 
lated by  Petrarch.  And  his  letters  show  that  his  chief  concern 
was  not  with  purely  numismatic  questions,  nor  with  financial 
affairs,  nor  even  with  the  art  of  the  engravers,  but  almost  solely 
with  the  subject  of  the  portrait — a purely  historical  interest. 
That  the  coin  presented  the  likeness  of  the  emperor,  and  thus 
helped  to  keep  alive  the  fame  of  his  great  personality  and  splen- 
did achievements,  made  a deep  impression  on  Petrarch’s  mind. 
That  their  appeal  to  him  should  take  this  form  was  perfectly 
natural ; for  it  emphasized  the  personal  dignity  of  the  emperor. 
And  the  sense  of  personal  dignity,  of  individuality  (newly  awak- 
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eiied  and,  in  recoil  as  it  were  from  the  class  life  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  exceedingly  vivid  in  the  Italian  mind),  was  the  second  and 
really  the  important  influence  that  brought  the  medal  into  exist- 
ence and  popularity.  For,  this  new  feeling  of  individual  dignity 
almost  immediately  gave  rise  to  a potent  desire  among  men  to 
leave  in  the  world  some  artistic  or  literary  memorial  that  would 
survive  them  and  transmit  to  posterity  the  record  of  their  fame, 
or,  at  least,  their  name.  The  Horatian  non  omnis  moriar  became 
a general  determination.  This  absorbing  desire  of  posthumous 
glory  was  perhaps  the  most  powerful  influence  in  the  production 
of  that  tumultuously  rich  culture  of  the  Italian  Renaissance.  The 
pursuit  of  learning  and  literature,  the  practice  of  the  arts,  or  the 
patronizing  of  one  or  both  of  them,  seem  to  have  enlisted  the 
deep  interest  of  nearly  every  man  and  woman  of  the  better  classes. 
And  in  all  this  culturab activity  the  thought  of  posterity  was  not 
lost  sight  of  amid  the  immediate  pleasure  of  creative  work  and 
applause.  It  was  to  serve  this  longing  for  imperishable  memo- 
rials that  the  convenient  medal  was  invented. 

The  suitableness  of  the  medal  for  that  purpose  was  at  once 
plainly  apparent.  First  its  comparatively  small  cost  placed  it 
within  the  reach  of  many  who  could  not  attempt  an  imposing 
monument.  Again  the  destruction  of  ancient  works  of  art  for 
the  sake  of  their  materials  was  a matter  of  personal  observation 
on  every  hand,  and  the  records  of  similar  vandalisms,  in  the  cen- 
turies Just  past,  naturally  shook  the  world-old  faith  in  the  per- 
durable character  of  man’s  work  in  bronze  and  stone.  But  the 
trifling  value  of  the  material  in  a medal  would  plainly  protect  it 
against  destruction  in  the  melting  pot ; and,  made  in  numerous 
copies,  it  faced  the  future  with  more  than  a single  chance  of  being 
preserved. 

It  is  the  influence  of  Roman  coins  that  predominates  in  the  first 
real  medals.  These  were  the  medals  of  the  two  members  of  the 
Carrara  family,  tyrants  of  Padua,  and  intended  to  commemorate 
the  re-taking  of  that  city  by  Francesco  II  in  1390.  The  two 
pieces  are  in  almost  pure  classic  style  and  closely  resemble  the 
Roman  brass  sestertii.  The  portraits  are  done  precisely  in  the 
manner  of  the  portraits  of  Roman  emperors.  The  reverse  type, 
the  same  on  both  medals,  is  little  more  than  an  ornament,  being 
simply  a car,  in  allusion  to  the  name  of  the  family,  Carrara.  These 
medals  are  not  signed,  and  it  is  not  known  from  other  sources 
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who  produced  them;  but  it  has  been  aptly  suggested  that  they 
may  have  been  the  work  of  some  members  of  the  S'esti  family, 
long  engravers  to  the  Venetian  mint.  Their  only  importance  is 
to  mark  the  birth,  at  about  1400  A.  D.,  of  the  notion  of  produc- 
ing a purely  commemorative  piece  in  the  general  form  of  the 
coin,  but  in  treatment  and  size  utterly  different  from  any  coins 
then  made  for  circulation.  Happily  the  unknown  artists  appar- 
ently received  no  further  commissions  and  had  no  imitators.  For 
that  reason  these  pieces  need  receive  no  further  attention  here. 
And  for  similar  reasons,  another  group  of  large  medals  of  Con- 
stantine the  Great,  and  of  Heraclius,  may  be  here  passed  over. 
They  are  plainly  the  work  of  clever  and  painstaking  goldsmiths ; 
and  the  suggestion  that  they  belonged  to  a series  beginning  with 
Augustus  and  including  all  the  Roman  emperors  whose  princi- 
pates  were  marked  by  important  events  in  the  history  of  Chris- 
tianity may  be  accepted.-  It  was  the  splendid  achievement  of  a 
consummate  master  that  the  influence  of  the  antique  was  dropped, 
and  the  still  less  happy  manner  of  the  goldsmith  was  avoided, 
and  the  real  modern  medal  began  its  career  as  a perfect  expres- 
sion of  the  contemporary  taste,  style,  and  power  of  expression. 

For  convenience  the  subsequent  development  of  the  medal  will 
be  considered  under  the  two  headings  of  the  Cast  Medal  and 
the  Struck  Medal.  This  division  is  somewhat  arbitrary,  as  I 
shall  endeavor  to  show  when  we  come  to  consider  the  struck 
medal ; but  it  is  more  convenient  than  a mere  dating  of  the 
changes  in  the  medal,  which  partly  resulted  from  a change  of 
the  process  of  production,  and  partly  made  the  different  process 
possible. 

The  earlier  medals,  those  of  Pisanello,  who  began  the  practice, 
and  of  his  succe.ssors,  down  into  the  Sixteenth  Century  were 
cast.  It  was  the  only  process  whereby  a large  piece  could  be 
produced  at  that  time,  owing  to  the  small  capacity  of  the  regular 
stamping  machinery  in  use.  This  proved  most  fortunate  for  the 
new  art;  because  in  the  process  of  casting  the  artist  secured  a 
freedom  that  made  possible  really  monumental  work.  The 
moulds  placed  no  restrictions  either  upon  the  size  of  the  piece, 
or  upon  the  height  of  the  relief.  And,  besides,  there  was  the 
added  advantage  of  producing  the  original  model  in  wax  instead 
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of  engraving  it  in  soft  iron,  the  prevailing  method  of  making 
coin  dies.® 

The  artist  with  whose  works  the  history  of  the  modern  com- 
memorative medal  began,  the  medallist  whose  conception  of  the 
medal  came  to  be  accepted,  was  Antonio  Pisanello  of  Verona. 
He  was  a painter  by  profession  and  was  famous  in  his  lifetime 
as  a portraitist.  How  he  happened  to  turn  his  hand  to  a branch 
of  art  so  far  removed  from  the  one  he  pursued,  is  I believe,  now 
unknown.  It  was  fortunate  perhaps  that  his  training  had  been  in 
a different  branch  of  art  from  that  on  which  his  most  enduring 
fame  was  destined  to  rest ; though  he  himself  highly  esteemed 
his  art  of  painting,  and  apparently  viewed  his  medallic  works  as 
of  secondary  importance.  He  styled  himself  PICTOR  on  his 
medals.  His  medals  are  famous,  his  paintings  are  but  very  little 
known.  Such  sport  of  Fate,  however,  is  not  uncommon.  Trained 
as  a painter  and  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  the  art  of  his  own 
time,  Pisanello  seems  to  have  known  nothing  of  the  traditions 
of  the  medallic  art.  He  was  thus  free  from  the  dead  hand  of 
those  traditions,  from  the  influence  of  the  antique,  and  he  was 
also  especially  free  from  the  limitations  and  mannerisms  of  the 
gem-engraver  and  of  the  goldsmith.  And  he  was  also  untram- 
melled in  another  important  respect : as  a pioneer  in  a new  branch 
of  art,  and  virtually  its  inventor,  his  patron  was  not  in  a position 
to  offer  suggestions  which  he  must  in  a measure  respect.  His 
subject,  who,  himself,  was  also  ordering  his  medal  made,  could 
not  pose  as  something  of  a connoisseur,  and  above  all  he  could 
not  point  to  another  medal  and  request  that  his  be  somewhat 
like  it.  For,  it  is  but  fair  to  infer  that  many  of  the  copies  and 
imitations  found  among  the  works  of  later  medallists  were  in 
large  part  due  to  the  caprices  of  the  subjects  themselves,  and  not 
wholly  to  the  artists.  Thus  it  happened  that  the  first  real  master 


®The  sources  of  this  brief  study  are  the  Italian  medals  described  and 
illustrated  in  the  various  large  collections,  aided  in  some  instances  by 
reproductions  of  the  medals.  The  principal  of  these  are  the  following 
well  known  works : 

Friedlander.  Die  Italienischen  Schaumuenzen  des  fuenfzenten  Jahr- 
hunderts. 

Heiss.  Les  Medailleurs  de  la  Renaissance.  ' 

Keary.  British  Museum  Catalogue  of  Italian  Medals. 

Hill.  Pisanello. 

Fabriczy.  Italian  Medals. 
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medallist  was  left  completely  to  the  exercise  of  his  own  creative 
powers. 

Since  the  works  of  Pisanello  are  justly  regarded  by  the  ablest, 
if  not  by  all,  critics  as  the  greatest  masterpieces  of  the  art,  a 
brief  examination  of  some  of  his  most  successful  medals  will  at 
once  afford  us  the  pleasure  of  reviewing  them  and  give  us  an 
approximately  perfect  standard  by  which  to  judge  the  works  of 
his  successors,  and  of  the  medal  in  general. 

For  this  purpose  I have  selected  three  of  his  acknowledged  mas- 
terpieces. I have  chosen  specimens  whose  reverse  designs  are 
the  artist’s  own  creation,  the  subject  having,  at  the  most,  indi- 
cated the  general  idea  he  desired  the  medal  to  express.  For,  of 
course,  the  medals  which  present  on  the  reverse  a personal  or 
family  device,  a subject  ready  to  hand,  may  only  show  the  artist’s 
skill  in  execution. 

Among  the  several  medals  which  Pisanello  made  for  Leonello 
D’Este  is  one  (Figs.  35  and  36)  that  refers  to  the  marriage  of 
the  young  marquis  to  Maria  of  Aragon  in  14.^,^.  Of  the  por- 
trait of  Leonello  one  can  say  what  may  be  said  of  nearly  all  of 
the  portraits  by  this  master,  that  it  is  almost  faultless.  To  mod- 
ern eyes  the  presentation  may  seem  a little  too  severe,  as  indeed 
the  portraits  by  Pisanello  evidently  did  appear  to  Goethe  and  his 
contemporaries.  But  the  very  simplicity  and  the  nobleness  of 
the  splendidly  modelled  features  are,  after  our  better  acquaintance 
with  Greek  art,  bound  to  force  their  appeal  upon  any  receptive 
mind.  Thus  convinced,  I shall  not  devote  any  attention  to  details, 
especially  since  I am  aware  of  your  own  abilities  to  judge  for 
yourselves,  and  feel  my  own  critical  incapacities  in,the  presence 
of  such  artistic  excellence.  Let  me  here  merely  call  your  atten- 
tion to  the  inscription,  to  the  horizontal  lines,  and  to  the  G(ener) 
R(egis)  AR(agonum)  in  the  large  field  above  the  head;  for  we 
shall  consider  the  general  subject  of  handling  the  inscriptions  in 
connection  with  another  medal. 

In  a beautiful  allegory  the  scene  on  the  reverse  alludes  to  Leon- 
ello’s  happiness  in  his  marriage.  A powerful  lion,  Italian  leone, 
a play  on  the  same  name  Leone-llo,  with  evident  manifestations 
of  pleasure  sings  from  a scroll  held  by  a cupid.  It  is,  of  course, 
a love  song,  a marriage  song,  he  is  singing.  Note  how  every 
semblance  of  natural  savagery  is  wanting.  We  have  instead  the 
peaceful  attitude  of  a domestic  animal ; his  fierce  spirit,  of  course, 
being  completely  subjugated  by  the  power  of  love.  Yet  the  artist 
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would  impress  upon  us  that  this  is  no  tame,  captive  lion,  but  a 
fierce  monarch  of  the  forest  subdued  by  the  master  passion  in  his 
own  fastnesses ; hence  the  wild  and  rocky  waste  and  the  eagle 
perched  upon  the  nearby  tree.  The  pillar  with  the  mast,  a device 
of  Leonello’s,  and  the  date,  if  it  does  not  conform  to  the  con- 
ventionalities of  good  composition,  in  no  wise  spoils  a good  com- 
position, nor  injure  the  general  effect.  The  whole  scene  is  grandly 
conceived  and  executed  with  the  power  of  a master  hand.  But 
it  is  the  aptness  of  the  allegory  to  the  purpose  of  the  medal  as 
much  as  the  individual  excellence  of  the  reverse  type  itself  that 
is  noteworthy.  For  we  may  have  a perfect  portrait  on  the  obverse 
of  a medal,  and  on  the  reverse  an  ever  so  artistic  representa- 
tion, and  still  have  a very  imperfect  medal.  And  instances  of 
this  want  of  harmony  between  the  sides  are  very  numerous.  The 
perfection  of  a medal  depends  largely  upon  the  harmony  between 
the  two  sides,  upon  the  nice  interpretation  of  its  specific  purpose 
by  an  artistically  represented  scene  on  the  reverse.  It  is  evident 
that  the  wedlock  between  the  two  parts  of  this  marriage  medal 
is  perfect. 

Another  masterpiece  of  Pisanello’s  is  the  medal  of  Cecelia  Gon- 
zaga  (Figs.  37  and  38),  daughter  of  Gianfrancesco,  the  first  mar- 
quis of  Mantua.  The  medal  was  made  in  1447,  when  Cecelia 
was  twenty-one  years  old.  If,  as  is  probably  true,  she  had  taken 
the  veil  a year  or  two  before  the  date  of  the  medal,  it  was  prob- 
ably made  to  carry  out  the  pretty  whim  of  a proud  father,  at  the 
time  deceased.  For  one  who  had  retired  from  the  world  to  a 
convent  would  hardly  have  any  desire  for  such  a memorial. 
Cecelia  had  been  for  years  a pupil  of  the  renowned  humanist, 
Vittorino  da  Feltre,  and  had  been  an  unusually  successful  student 
of  Greek  and  Latin.  But  it  was  the  sweet  innocence  of  the 
maiden  and  not  her  accomplishments  in  humanistic  studies  that 
is  celebrated  by  the  medal. 

The  peculiar  fashion  of  an  artificially  high  forehead  and  long 
nape  produce  a strange  effect,  yet  closer  scrutiny  leaves  no  room 
to  mistake  the  best  efforts  of  the  artist  in  the  portrait,  and  that 
is  the  extent  of  our  interest  just  now.  For  it  is  Pisanello’s  con- 
ception of  the  medal  as  a whole  that  we  are  now  trying  to  study, 
and  not  his  skill  in  portraiture.  The  reverse  presents  a scene 
intended  to  be  symbolical  of  innocence.  In  a rocky  desert  place 
a unicorn  lies  peacefully  while  a young  virgin  seated  by  his  head 
fearlessly  lays  her  hand  upon  his  long,  strong  horn.  On  the  other 
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side  of  the  composition  and  nicely  balancing  the  upright  form 
of  the  girl,  stands  a cippus  with  signature  and  date,  while  in  the 
distance  hangs  the  crescent  moon.  It  is  but  necessary  to  recall 
the  myth  of  the  unicorn,  the  animal  that  could  be  captured  only 
by  a virgin,  to  perceive  how  suitable  is  the  scene  as  a symbol  of 
innocence.  To  reinforce  the  idea,  the  moon,  likewise  a symbol 
of  innocence,  is  introduced  as  a minor  symbol;  and  also  with- 
out doubt  to  enhance  the  notion  of  the  remoteness  and  loneli- 
ness of  the  scene.  And  this  latter  notion  of  remoteness  from 
the  haunts  of  man  may  be  further  intended  to  suggest  the  seclu- 
sion of  Cecelia  in  the  convent.  For  once  secure  of  his  main 
idea  the  artist  was  at  liberty  to  enlarge  upon  his  conception  beyond 
the  strict  limits  of  his  chief  purpose,  provided  he  did  not  go  to 
the  extent  of  making  discordant  and  distracting  additions.  But 
it  is  the  positive  suggestion  of  innocence,  not  alone  of  mere  free- 
dom from  the  sensual,  in  a fourfold  manner,  in  the  severe  land- 
scape, the  pure  moon,  the  mythical  animal,  and  not  less  in  the 
person  of  the  young  girl — and  the  manner  in  which  her  hair  is 
dressed  shows  that  she  is  a very  young  girl — that  most  interests 
us,  because  it  exhibits  again  Pisanello’s  fine  sense  of  the  suitable- 
ness of  reverse  design  to  the  main  intention  of  the  medal. 

Some  four  or  five  years  after  the  last  mentioned  medal  was 
made,  Pisanello  made  a series  of  three  medals  for  i\lfonso  I of 
Naples,  styled  the  Magnanimous.  To  one  of  these,  dated  1449, 
and  intended  to  celebrate  the  kingly  magnanimity  of  Alfonso,  the 
LIBERALITAS^  AUGUSTA  medal,  I beg  leave  to  call  your 
attention. 

The  obverse  presents  the  mailed  bust  of  Alfonso,  with  his  hel- 
met behind  him  and,  balancing  that,  his  crown  in  front.  The 
disposition  of  the  date  in  three  lines  above  and  below  the  low 
crown  cleverly  ekes  out  that  symbol  till  it  occupies  almost  the' 
same  amount  of  space  the  helmet  does.  Thus  the  date  is  con- 
verted from  a possibly  awkward  or  obscure  addition  to  a really 
ornamental  feature.  With  the  same  skill  the  name  and  titles  of 
the  king  are  so  disposed  above  and  below  the  bust  as  to  make  the 
whole  conform  to  the  circular  shape  of  the  medal. 

It  was  the  intention  to  discuss  briefly  at  this  point  Pisanello’s 
methods  of  handling  the  inscriptions,  and  also  the  style  of  let- 
tering he  employed.  But  for  obvious  reasons  that  purpose  will 
have  to  be  abandoned.  Let  it  suffice  to  say  that  the  inscription 
never  appears  to  intrude  awkwardly  into  his  designs.  When  he 
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I’'igs.  37  and  3<S.  Cecelia  Gonzagna,  by  Pisanello.  (Size,  3^  inches.) 

Fig.  39.  Reverse  of  Medal  of  Sigisinondo  Malatesta,  by  de  Fasti.  (Size, 
3l4  inches.) 

T'ig.  40.  Reverse  of  Medal  of  Jacopo  Trotti  (Sperandio).  (Size, 
inches.) 
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can  not  make  it  a really  happy  element  of  his  composition  he  has 
generally  succeeded  in  placing  it  in  the  field  where  it  does  not 
in  the  least  affect  the  design. 

The  reverse  of  this  medal  is  another  happy  allegory.  An  eagle, 
which  has  captured  some  prey,  is  perched  upon  the  stub  of  a 
tree  and  round  about  stand  several  hungry  birds  of  prey  which, 
not  being  successful  in  their  search  for  game,  are  now  patiently 
waiting  until  the  eagle  shall  have  eaten  and  generously  left  them 
a portion  of  his  capture.  It  was  the  belief,  which  still  obtains 
in  some  parts  of  the  world,  that  the  eagle  never  devoured  all  his 
prey  but  always  left  a part  of  it  for  less  fortunate  birds  or  ani- 
mals. How  the  scene  portrayed  the  king’s  magnanimous  quali- 
ties, or  sentiments,  is  very  evident.  It  flatteringly  presents  him 
as  a masterful  spirit  always  able  to  conquer  and  win  his  own 
desires,  and  then  ever  ready  to  come  to  the  aid  of  the  strong  but 
less  successful  about  him. 

These  three  medals  are  enough  to  give  some  notion  of  Pisan- 
ello’s  mastery  of  the  art,  and  above  all  his  view  of  the  essential 
character  of  the  medal.  His  superior  skill  in  portraiture,  in  com- 
position, and  in  the  handling  of  details,  was  a matter  of  genius, 
but  certain  principles  of  the  medal  which  he  plainly  held  were 
easily  mastered.  And  it  is  from  the  standpoint  of  how  these 
principles  were  applied  that  we  are  studying  the  medal  rather  than 
of  artistic  excellence. 

The  conception  of  the  medal  and,  in  no  mean  measure  the 
standard  of  excellence,  established  by  Pisanello  was  consciously 
aimed  at  and  approximately  realized  by  de  Pasti,  a contemporary 
who  succeeded  him  as  the  virtual  court  medallist  of  several  of 
the  petty,,  princes  of  northern  Italy.  The  few  medals  that  he 
made  are  of  the  large  size  which  Pisanello  found  best  adapted 
for  superior  workmanship ; and  his  style,  likewise,  aimed  at  the 
same  simplicity  and  severity  that  characterized  the  work  of  his 
master,  who  may  have  been  his  teacher,  too.  In  his  medal  of 
the  eminent  humanist.  Guarino,  de  Pasti  surpassed  any  of  his 
other  efforts  and  really  rivalled  Pisanello’s  best  portraiture,  so 
excellent  indeed  is  the  work  that  many  have  suspected  it  of  being 
done  after  a painted  portrait  from  the  brush  of  Pisanello.  His 
real  masterpiece,  however,  is  the  medal  of  Sigismondo  Malatesta, 
the  reverse  of  which  (Fig.  39)  is  his  own  beyond  a doubt,  and 
is  a noble  achievement.  It  presents  the  great  Malatesta  temple 
at  Rimini.  I know  of  no  other  example  of  the  representation  of 
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an  architectural  piece  upon  a medal  that  is  comparable  with  this 
one.  The  splendid  structure  stands  out  in  monumental  grandeur 
and  without  a single  unpleasing  line.  One  must  compare  it  with 
similar  efforts  on  some  of  the  Roman  coins  and  on  certain  mod- 
ern medals  to  realize  how  successful  it  is.  De  Pasti  was  trained 
as  an  architect  as  well  as  a painter,  and  it  is  that  double  train- 
ing that  probably  accounts  for  this  notable  success. 

The  representation  of  an  actual  structure  of  any  sort  upon  the 
reserve  of  a medal  intended  as  a memorial  to  its  subject  was  in 
this  case  introduced  for  the  first  time.  Pisanello  presented  the 
sentiment  desired  in  the  form  of  an  allegory  and  by  means  of  the 
personal  device  then  so  common  and  which  expressed  pictorially 
what  the  more  usual  motto  of  to-day  does  verbally.  Thus  we  have 
here  an  interesting  departure  and  one  that  was  to  undergo  an 
enormous  development  at  a later  period.  Such  reverse  types  had 
been  employed  for  Roman  commemorative  coins,  of  which  the 
representation  of  the  Coliseum  on  a large  bronze  coin  of  Titus 
is  a familiar  example ; and  during  the  last  century  architectural 
reverses  have  become  very  common.  There  is  this  marked  differ- 
ence, however,  between  these  later  works  and  our  medal  of 
Malatesta : the  former  almost  without  exception  have  to  do 
primarily  with  the  structure,  celebrating  its  completion,  repair,  or 
dedication,  with  the  portrait  of  the  architect,  or  founder,  or,  in 
case  of  a church,  of  some  high  prelate,  added  as  little  more  than 
a decoration  for  what  is  really  the  reverse  side;  while  this  medal 
by  de  Pasti  was  purely  a personal  memorial  of  Malatesta  as  a 
promoter  of  the  arts. 

It  is  plainly  impossible  in  a brief  study,  such  as  this,  to  take  up 
the  works  of  all  the  masters  of  the  Renaissance,  or  of  a major- 
ity of  them.  It  is  likewise  not  desirable,  especially  since  it  is 
possible  to  select  artists  whose  works  are  typical,  and  show  the 
general  tendency. 

Among  the  large  number  of  medallists  who  were  successors 
of  Pisanello  and  de  Pasti,  perhaps  none  is  more  important  for  our 
purpose  than  Sperandio  of  Mantua.  His  view  of  the  medal  is 
approximately  the  same  as  that  of  his  numerous  contemporaries. 

Pisanello  died  in  1455  Sperandio,  who  was  born  in  1425, 
produced  his  first  medal  in  1460,  making  him  thus  a younger 
contemporary  of  the  great  Veronese  ma.ster.  He  is  specially  in- 
teresting because  of  the  great  popularity  he  enjoyed,  which 
brought  him  numerous,  perhaps  too  many,  commissions ; and  then 
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because  of  the  high  rank  assigned  him  by  the  earliest  modern 
critics  of  the  Renaissance  master,  Goethe  and  his  friends.  Thus 
at  two  widely  separated  periods  he  has  exercised  a powerful  in- 
fluence upon  this  branch  of  art.  In  view  of  this  fact  and  of  the 
large  number  of  his  works  he  should  have  more  attention  than  will 
here  be  given  him. 

It  will  perhaps  be  just  as  well  to  give  first  Goethe’s  opinion, 
which  ranked  him  as  the  greatest  of  the  medallists,  placing  him 
above  Pisanello  and  de  Fasti.  Goethe  considered  Sperandio’s  por- 
traits of  superior  excellence,  and  specially  praised  the  pictorial 
taste  shown  in  the  composition  of  his  reverses.  Latter  day  critics 
are  inclined  to  discover  that  Goethe  was  wrong  in  a good  many 
things,  and  in  none  did  he  blunder  more  singularly  than  in  this 
estimate.  Evidently  Sperandio  stood  on  the  same  level  in  the 
downward  course  of  the  art,  that  Goethe  had  reached  in  the  im- 
provement of  taste  for  it.  Thus  the  artist  and  the  connoisseur 
could  clasp  hands.  To-day  the  connoisseur  has  climbed  up  to 
Pisanello,  but  the  artist  is  far  below.  Or  it  may  be  that  Goethe 
had  before  him  only  a comparatively  small  number  of  the  medals 
of  Sperandio,  and  those  his  best  efforts,  and  at  the  same  time  did 
not  have  the  works  of  the  earlier  masters  which  he  had  imitated 
or  copied. 

Apart  from  a lot  of  dry  and  lifeless  portraits,  though  a few  of 
his  portraits  are  really  fine,  the  important  feature  of  Sperandio’s 
work  is  his  evident  feeling  that  the  reverse  was  of  minor  impor- 
tance. Not  only  do  we  seldom  discover  any  pertinent  significance 
in  his  reverses,  but  equally  seldom  can  one  perceive  any  effort  to 
compose  a reverse  scene  that  will  give  meaning  to  his  medal.  He 
showed^  a tendency  to  regard  the  reverse  as  what  it  always  was 
to  the  Florentine  medallists,  namely,  a back  that  must  receive  a 
decoration.  He  left  us  some  excellent  exceptions,  but  they  are 
exceptions.  Thus  his  medal  of  Count  Grati,  which  bears,  by  the 
way,  one  of  Sperandio’s  very  best  efforts  at  portraiture,  has  for  a 
reverse  design  an  awkward  combination  of  two  of  Pisanello’s 
fine  reverses,  those  of  the  Novello  Malatesta  and  Gianfrancesco 
Gonzaga  medals.  Again  he  decorated  the  reverse  of  the  medal 
of  Francesco  Sforza  of  Milan,  which  is  a poor  work  otherwise, 
with  de  Fasti’s  splendid  representation  of  the  Malatesta  Temple. 
Such  procedure  proves  more  than  decadence  of  taste,  it  points 
toward  a change  in  the  essential  character  of  the  medal. 

For  some  of  his  medals  Sperandio  composed  allegorical  scenes. 
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many  of  which  the  critics  have  denounced  as  tasteless.  This 
tliey  are,  and  sometimes  in  the  very  broad  sense  of  lacking  any 
discoverable  meaning  that  will  throw  light  upon  the  particular 
personal  quality  which  the  medal  was  meant  to  illustrate.  One 
of  his  allegories  forms  the  reverse  of  the  medal  of  Jacopo  Trotti, 
a statesman  and  the  prime  minister  of  Ercole  I of  Ferrara  (Fig. 
40).  A naked,  bearded  man  stands  with  his  left  foot  upon  a pros- 
trate monstrosity  of  an  animal,  and  in  his  right  hand  holds  an 
upraised  dagger ! 

These  confessedly  indifferent  specimens  of  Sperandio’s  works 
are  not  presented  as  typical  of  all  his  medals,  but  as  showing  a 
decided  tendency  in  the  development  of  the  conception  of  the 
medal.  And  this  tendency  to  underrate  the  importance  of  the 
reverse  is  found  among  other  artists  as  we  approach  the  Sixteenth 
Century.  Thus  one  of  the  five  medals  made  by  so  excellent  an 
artist  as  Cellini  has  no  reverse  design,  and  another  of  them  is 
not  much  richer  for  the  design  it  bears. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  follow  the  course  of  the  medallic  art 
in  its  spread  to  all  the  various  art  centers  of  Italy  and  then 
throughout  Europe.  Such  historical  matter  does  not  fall  within 
the  scope  of  this  paper.  We  are  concerned  henceforth  with  only 
certain  vicissitudes  of  its  development,  some  of  which  were,  how- 
ever, due  to  local  influences,  chiefly  in  Italy.  This  was  particularly 
true  of  Florence,  one  of  the  first  places  to  which  this  new  branch 
of  art  made  its  way  from  the  northern  cities  already  mentioned. 

Apart  from  the  influences  which  Florence  exercised  upon  the 
artistic  treatment  of  the  medal,  there  took  place  at  that  city  a 
popularization  of  the  art  that  is  in  some  respects  even  more  im- 
portant for  a survey  of  its  development  than  any  of  the  changes 
in  its  essential  character.  For,  while  in  Verona,  Ferrara,  Mantua, 
and  other  northern  cities  of  Italy  the  use  of  the  medal  was  prac- 
tically restricted  to  the  ruling  family  and  their  entourage;  in  rich 
and  luxurious  Florence  it  found  favor  with  all  classes  of  dis- 
tinguished persons,  with  scholars  and  artists,  statesmen  and  sol- 
diers, with  both  men  and  women  ; everybody  had  medals  made 
of  themselves.  It  might  naturally  be  expected  that  with  an  enor- 
mous increase  of  commissions  from  wealthy  patrons  the  art  thus 
encouraged  would  make  decided  progress,  or  at  least  maintain  the 
high  level  already  gained  for  it.  Such,  however,  was  not  the 
case.  On  the  other  hand,  the  work  of  the  Florentine  medallists 
is  weak  in  one  of  the  most  essential  particulars — the  designing  of 
the  reverse. 
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One  of  the  first,  as  well  as  one  of  the  most  interesting,  of  the 
artists  who  produced  medals  at  Florence  was  Bertoldo  di  Giovanni 
(1420-1491),  the  eminent  sculptor,  and  pupil  of  Donatello. 
Bertoldo’s  medals  are  perhaps  not  the  best  nor  the  most  char- 
acteristic of  the  vast  number  made  by  Florentine  artists ; but  a 
medal  signed  by  a well-known  artist  is  more  satisfactory  for  our 
purpose  than  an  anonymous  work.  For  it  is  a source  of  great 
embarrassment  to  the  student  of  Florentine  medals  that  compara- 
tively few  of  them  are  signed,  though  many  of  the  unsigned  pieces 
can  be  satisfactorily  attributed.  Bertoldo’s  medal  of  Mohammed 
II  (Fig.  41),  so  desirable  a specimen  for  study  in  many  respects, 
presents,  unfortunately,  a portrait  modelled  after  a painted  por- 
trait of  the  Emperor  by  Bellini.  It  may,  therefore,  be  dismissed 
with  the  scant  praise  that  it  is  evidently  a faithful  likeness  of  the 
Emperor,  but  it  is  very  little  more.  The  scene  on  the  reverse  is 
far  less  successful  and  very  instructive,  because  representative  of 
the  reverses  generally  found  on  the  Elorentine  medals.  It  presents 
the  Emperor  standing  high  upon  a triumphal  car  which  also  bears 
three  female  figures  in  manacles,  symbolical  of  the  three  provinces 
that  had  been  recently  conquered.  Two  reclining  figures  in  the 
exergue  probably  refer  to  the  Sultan’s  sway  over  land  and  sea. 
The  style  of  the  reverse,  which  is  very  different  from  what  we 
have  seen  in  the  works  of  Pisanello  and  the  other  masters  among 
his  successors,  is  strongly  marked  by  tbe  influence  of  the  antique. 
In  fact,  the  whole  scene  is  rendered  after  the  manner  familiar 
on  large  Roman  coins.  And  the  types  of  those  coins  are  prob- 
ably responsible  for  the  favorite  reverse  designs  among  the  medal- 
lists of  Elorence;  that  is,  a female  figure,  or  sometimes  a group 
of  two  or  three  female  figures,  symbolical  of  the  virtues  or  ab- 
stract notions,  such  as  Nemesis,  Eides,  Spes,  Eortuna,  and  similar 
personifications. 

Another  medallist  of  Florence,  and  one  whose  works  are  more 
numerous,  and  generally  better  esteemed  than  those  of  Bertoldo, 
was  Nicolo  Fiorentino.  In  my  own  opinion  this  master’s  medal  of 
the  young  Pico  della  Mirandola  is  his  greatest  work.  He  seems  to 
have  lavished  all  the  wealth  of  his  undoubted  skill  upon  the  por- 
trait of  the  )^oung  scholar.  Fiorentino  evidently  aimed  to  make 
it  a masterpiece  and  certainly  would  spare  no  time  nor  patience 
to  attain  that  result.  The  reverse  design  which  he  provided  for 
this  medal  is  therefore  of  more  than  ordinary  significance.  For 
the  reverse  he  has  represented  the  well-known  group  of  the  Three 
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Graces,  which  is  still  to  be  seen  in  the  Cathedral  at  Siena.  The 
copy  may  not  have  been  made  from  the  group  itself,  but  from  a 
cameo  which  he  probably  knew  of ; but  it  is  likely  at  least  that 
the  large  work  was  familiar  to  him.  There  was  no  special  signifi- 
cance in  this  group  which  made  it,  in  the  mind  of  the  artist,  justly 
appropriate  for  the  reverse  of  a medal  of  Pico,  for  he  employed 
the  same  design  for  other  medals.  He  plainly  uses  the  design 
as  a purely  decorative  piece,  simply  preferring  to  ornament  the 
reverse  of  the  medal  rather  than  leave  it  plain.  The  function 
of  the  reverse  was  entirely  lost  sight  of,  and  its  importance  re- 
garded as  too  small  to  deserve  the  effort  of  providing  a monu- 
mental relief.  But,  if  Fiorentino  would  spare  no  time  with  the 
reverse  of  Pico’s  medal,  the  same  error,  indolence  or  inability, 
cannot  be  charged  against  his  efforts  at  portraiture.  He  has 
caught  the  essential  features  of  the  handsome  young  scholar’s 
physiognomy  and  fixed  them  with  entire  success.  It  is  not  hard 
to  see  in  that  face  one  of  the  keenest  minds  of  the  Renaissance, 
“The  Knight  of  the  Intellect,”  as  he  has  been  very  deservingly  - 
named. 

This  all  too  brief  consideration  of  the  medal’s  development  at 
Florence  will  fittingly  close  with  a reference  to  a few  of  the  works 
of  Pastorino.  This  artist  belongs  to  the  Sixteenth  Century  and 
is  one  of  the  last  great  medallists  of  Florence.  The  term  “great 
medallist”  must  be  understood  in  a qualified  sense,  for  taken  in 
the  strict  sense  of  the  term,  and  as  the  medal  was  understood  a 
century  before  and  as  it  is  now  understood  by  the  more  discrim- 
inating, Pastorino  was  not  really  a medallist  at  all.  His  specialty 
was  the  portrait  in  low  relief,  for  with  few  exceptions  his  medals 
have  no  reverse  designs.  He,  in  fact,  undertook  almost  the 
identical  role  which  the  high-class  photographer  of  to-day  per- 
forms, that  of  making  flattering  portraits ; and,  like  the  latter, 
society  leaders  were  Pastorino’s  chief  patrons.  But  by  his  con- 
temporaries, however,  who,  like  himself,  had  an  entirely  incorrect 
notion  of  the  real  form  and  purpose  of  a medal,  Pastorino  was 
evidently  regarded  as  one  of  the  greatest  medallists  in  Florence. 
For  there  exist  nearly  two  hundred  works  by  him,  and  many  of 
them  are  of  the  most  eminent  men  and  women  of  his  day.  Thus 
the  list  includes  medals  of  the  painter,  Titian ; of  the  poet, 
Ariosto;  of  Cardinal  d’Este,  and  of  Margaret  of  Parmba,  to 
mention  only  a few  of  the  best  known  personages  who  sat  to  this 
artist. 
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Fig.  41-  Reverse  of  Medal  of  Mohammed  II.  (Bertoldo). 

( Size.  2^  inches.) 


I'igs.  42  and  4.1-  Heatrice  da  Siena  ( Pastorino).  (Size.  1 inches). 
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In  a study  of  medallic  portraits  Patorino  would  be  one  of  the 
most  interesting  of  the  Italian  medallists.  His  style  is  utterly 
different  from  that  of  the  early  works  which  we  have  admired. 
Pie  came  almost  a century  later  and  belongs  to  a different  era  of 
art ; and  one  of  the  sources  of  interest  in  his  portraits  is  the  fact 
that  they  reflect  contemporary  ideals,  which  is  always  demanded 
of  the  coin  and  the  medal.  If  Pastorino  could  model  a powerful 
portrait,  he  chose  not  to  do  so,  while  apparently  he  always  aimed 
to  make  them  pretty,  and  generally  succeeded  in  producing  a 
work  that  would  be  pronounced  charming.  It  was  doubtless  that 
quality  of  his  work  that  brought  him  so  many  commissions  from 
women. 

One  of  Pastorino’s  best  portraits  is  that  of  Titian.  It  is  no 
better  in  most  important  respects  than  the  portrait  of  Cardinal 
d’Este,  and  not  so  strong,  on  the  other  hand,  as  the  one  of 
Ariosto,  but  there  is  a naturalness  in  the  pose  of  the  head  that 
distinguishes  it  above  any  other  of  the  artist’s  efforts.  It  is  a 
safe  conjecture  that  the  great  painter  himself  had  not  a little  to 
do  with  the  success  of  his  own  medal.  It  is  simply  a portrait 
medallion  with  a plain  reverse.  For  Pastorino,  indeed,  the  medal 
had  but  one  side ; and  the  very  few  examples  of  his  efforts  at 
reverse  designs  do  not  form  the  least  indication  to  the  contrary. 
Thus  his  portrait  of  Beatrice  da  Siena  (Figs.  42  and  43)  is  done 
with  fastidious  care  and  the  result  is  a really  fascinating  pre- 
sentation of  both  the  features  and  gown  of  that  unknown  dame. 
The  reverse  is  a very  commonplace  sort  of  decoration,  simply 
filling  up  the  field.  And  his  efforts  at  more  elaborate  designs,  as 
his  strange  and  altogether  tasteless  allegory  on  the  medal  of 
Lollio,  a distinguished  scholar,  may  be  considered  a justification 
of  his  practice  of  generally  omitting  a reverse  piece  from  his 
medals. 

Medallic  portriature  did  not  suffer  at  the  hands  of  the  Floren- 
tine artists.  On  the  other  hand,  some  of  the  most  successful 
portraits  on  any  of  the  Italian  medals  are  to  be  found  among 
the  works  produced  at  Florence.  Their  habit  of  concentrating 
their  supreme  efforts  upon  some  essential  features,  well  known 
among  Florentine  sculptors  and  painters,  produced  an  effect  spe- 
cially adapted  to  medallic  work. 

But,  as  we  have  already  seen,  the  case  of  the  reverse  was  very 
different ; and  to  a large  extent  the  history  of  the  development 
of  the  medal,  of  its  rise  and  declension,  is  the  history  of  the 
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treatment  of  the  reverse.  It  is  an  error  of  early  origin,  as  already 
noted,  and  one  that  still  holds  on,  that  the  reverse  is  unimportant, 
or  is  less  important  than  the  obverse.  Such  a view  of  the  medal 
is  certainly  incorrect,  and  a view  that  loses  sight  of  the  purpose 
is  was  intended  to  serve.  For  whether  the  medal  be  purely  per- 
sonal, like  that  of  the  Renaissance,  or  employed  to  commemorate 
an  event,  as  so  frequently  it  does  in  later  times,  in  either  case  the 
reverse  plays  a role  that  is  quite  indispensable.  Its  part  is,  of 
course,  to  glorify  the  person  represented  on  the  obverse  by  means 
of  a symbolical  or  historical  scene  suggestive  of  his  notable  quality 
or  achievement,  which  warranted  the  preparation  of  the  medal ; 
or,  in  case  of  a medal  celebrating  an  event,  to  present  pictorially 
its  heroic  or  beneficent  character. 

It  is  not  the  person  nor  the  event  as  such  that  justify  the  ex- 
istence of  the  memorial,  but  the  relation,  whether  actual  or  im- 
aginary, of  them  to  humanity  and  history ; and  the  cases  are  very 
exceptional  when  the  medal  is  not  ordered  because  of  some  par- 
ticular relationship  of  the  subject  to  his  times  or  generation. 
Its  significance  is  seldom  of  a general  nature,  and  the  narrow  and 
special  meaning  of  the  medal  it  is  the  function  of  the  reverse  to 
make  plain.  With  this  view  of  the  reverse  the  medal  becomes 
a perfect  memorial  and  perfectly  unified.  The  obverse  and  re- 
verse are  therefore  of  equal  importance,  as  they  certainly  from 
the  first  were  meant  to  be,  and  actually  were,  until  a deficient 
artist  managed  to  escape  the  task  of  creative  work  to  which  he 
was  unequal  by  flattering,  with  an  excellent  portrait,  the  vanity  of 
his  patron  into  forgetting  the  other  half  of  the  work  ordered. 

This  clear  function  of  the  reverse  began,  however,  soon  to  be 
misunderstood  and  the  result  was  weak  and  carelessly  executed 
designs,  and  then  a rapid  declension  to  a plain  reverse,  or  to  the 
oft  used  modern  makeshifts  of  a mere  inscription.  The  piece 
with  a plain  reverse  cannot  properly  be  classed  as  a medal  at 
all,  and  that  with  the  inscribed  reverse  has  no  greater  claim  to 
the  designation.  The  medal  proper  has  little  in  common  with  the 
portrait  tablet;  and  a portrait  tablet  with  its  explanatory  inscrip- 
tion conveniently  placed  on  the  back  is  just  what  the  medal  be- 
comes, when  the  interpretative  scene  of  the  reverse  has  been 
displaced  by  an  inscription. 

Several  influences  can  be  found  which  were  at  work  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  Fifteenth  Century  to  destroy  the  true  character 
of  the  reverse  of  the  medal,  or,  if  you  will  allow,  to  destroy  the 
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medal  itself.  Lack  of  genius  was,  of  course,  the  primary  cause. 
When  so  many  artists,  painters,  sculptors,  and  especially  gem- 
engravers  and  goldsmiths,  were  accepting  commissions  to  make 
medals,  it  was  but  natural  that  many  of  them  should  lack  the 
intelligence  and  the  skill  in  composition,  if  not  in  execution,  to 
create  a design  that  would  be  at  once  monumental  in  itself  and 
reveal  to  the  beholder  the  significance  of  the  subject  of  the  ob- 
verse, or,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Italian  medals  of  the  Renaissance, 
simply  glorify  the  person  whose  memorial  it  was.  In  particular 
I am  sure  that  much  of  the  damage  is  chargeable  to  the  gold- 
smiths and  gem-engravers,  whose  unsuitable  training  exercised 
an  unfavorable  influence  upon  the  art.  Their  habit  of  elaborating 
minute  details  and  the  tendency  to  excessive  ornament  are  often 
revealed  in  their  portraits,  while  from  sheer  lack  of  training  in 
a grand  style  of  composition  their  reverse  scenes,  when  such 
were  even  attempted,  were  weak  and  meaningless.  The  propor- 
tion of  Italian  medallists  who  were  trained  as  goldsmiths  or 
gem-engravers  was  large,  and  it  is  among  their  works  that  the 
lapses  from  high  and  true  standards  are  most  frequently  found. 

The  line  of  demarcation  between  cast  and  struck  medals  can- 
not be  so  sharply  drawn  as  might  seem  possible  in  view  of  the 
^ freedom  the  former  process  allowed  the  artist,  and  the  restriction 
which  the  limited  capacity  of  the  most  powerful  stamping  press 
then  known  imposed  upon  the  size  of  the  piece  and  the  height  of 
the  relief.  As  a matter  of  fact,  we  have  already  seen  that  while 
the  casting  process  was  still  in  use,  by  a reduction  in  size,  the 
use  of  lower  relief,  and  finally  by  the  debasement  of  the  reverse 
relief  with  frecpient  omission  of  it  altogether,  the  medal  had 
really  been  brought  within  the  capacity  of  the  coining  press. 

It  required  only  a slight  improvement  of  the  machine  to  enable 
it  to  usurp  full  control  over  the  production  of  the  medal.  That 
necessary  improvement  was  made  about  the  year  1506  by  Gam- 
bello  of  the  Venetian  mint.  Almost  a half  century  before,  Enzola, 
also  a Venetian  medallist,  had  tried  the  coining  press,  but  at  that 
time  the  process  found  no  favor  among  artists. 

This  mechanical  advance,  which  was  undoubtedly  of  great  ser- 
vice to  the  regular  operations  of  the  mint,  proved  a distinst  detri- 
ment to  the  medal  as  a work  of  art.  The  coining  press  made 
the  now  evident  defects  of  the  medal  its  permanent  characteristics, 
and  rendered  impossible  the  recovery  of  that  monumental  style 
which  was  the  glory  of  the  earlier  cast  pieces.  The  medal  might 
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never  have  regained  the  grand  style  of  Pisanello,  de  Pasti  and 
Alarescotti,  but  once  in  the  thraldom  of  the  press,  such  restora- 
tion was  impossible,  until  at  least  the  undreamed  of  hydraulic 
press  of  late  years  was  invented.  The  advantage  which  the  pro- 
cess of  striking  offered  was  the  very  questionable  one  of  facili- 
tating their  manufacture  in  large  numbers,  the  well-known  error 
of  sacrificing  quality  to  quantity. 

It  must  not  be  inferred  that  the  change  to  the  process  of  strik- 
ing was  sudden  and  complete.  On  the  contrary,  the  unsurpations 
of  the  machine  were  slow,  and  for  many  years  the  two  processes 
were  in  common  use  at  the  same  time.  Gradually,  however,  as 
taste  declined  and  the  medal  became  more  and  more  employed  in 
the  petty  business  of  noting  unnoteworthy  events,  such  as  very 
trivial  events  in  the  lives  and  affairs  of  royal  families  and  the  un- 
usual achievements  of  unimportant  people,  a use  for  which  a 
large  number  of  copies  is  always  demanded,  then  it  was  the 
struck  medal  finally  became  the  usual  thing. 

It  is  not  possible  to  take  up  here  the  early  struck  medal,  al- 
though that  was  the  intention  at  the  beginning.  It  was  perhaps 
an  unwise  distribution  of  the  subject  and  the  material  that  has 
thus  excluded  this  later  phase  of  it,  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
further  discussion  would  only  produce  reiterations  of  what  has 
been  often  reiterated  before,  unless  the  scope  of  this  study  ^ 
should  be  considerably  widened.  The  chief  omission  resulting 
from  this  abrupt  termination  is  of  the  activities  of  the  Papal  Mint 
in  Rome.  This  mint  became  the  center  of  such  medallic  art  as 
still  survived  in  the  latter  part  of  the  Sixteenth  and  in  the  Seven- 
teenth Centuries.  The  ablest  artists  of  Italy  were  drawn  to  its 
service,  so  that  the  works  there  produced  are  really  representa- 
tive of  the  development  or  declension  of  the  art  throughout  Italy 
and  Europe.  These  artists  have  left  us  many  medals  of  the  Popes 
with  portraits  that  are  faithful  if  not  superior.  The  general  char- 
acter of  these  medals,  as  well  as  those  produced  elsewhere  in 
Europe,  is  well  known  and  can  be  omitted  from  this  brief  study. 

To  present  one  or  two  of  them  as  characteristic  specimens  of  all 
would  be  an  easy  task ; but  to  know  all  would  not  be  worth  even 
so  little  eflfort,  to  the  student  of  the  medal  as  a branch  of  art. 

The  manner  of  th'e  goldsmith  and  of  the  die-engraver  had  done 
its  worst.  And  what  these  two  had  failed  to  do  at  Rome  and  else- 
where, servile  imitating  and  copying  of  the  antique  brought  about 
at  Milan  and  other  cities  of  the  north. 


In  later  years  artists  of  better  training  have  found  the  medal 
worthy  their  attention,  and  the  result  has  been  improvement  of 
the  medal  itself  and,  more  important  still,  the  creation  of  a better 
taste.  It  is  this  condition  that  makes  the  works  of  the  early  mas- 
ters so  interesting. 


A FORGOTTEN  HERO. 


Being  Part  of  a Letter  Concerning  The  Texas  Ranger, 
Capt.  Samuel  II.  Walker;  Written  by  Wm.  S.  Oury 
TO  Brig.-Gen.  Edmund  L.  Dana;  Dated  Tucson, 

March  25,  1881. 

(Read  to  the  Numismatic  and  Antiquarian  Society  of  Philadel- 
phia, February  20,  ipo8.) 

No  more  pleasant  task  could  be  allotted  to  me  than  that  of 
handing  down  to  posterity  the  life  and  services  of  my  old  and 
loved  companion,  Samuel  H.  Walker ; seeing  that  you  already 
have  the  data  of  his  birth,  death  and  state  of  nativity,  I shall 
at  once  plunge,  as  the  lawyers  say,  into  the  middle  of  things. 

Walker  served  an  apprenticeship  to  the  carpenter’s  trade,  but 
soon  developed  a spirit  of  adventure  that  brought  him  from 
Florida  to  the  frontier  of  Texas,  in  the  year  1841,  where  he 
arrived  in- time  to  join  an  expedition  called  the  Somerville  Cam- 
paign, gotten  up  for  the  purpose  of  invading  the  frontier  States 
of  Mexico  and  seizing  a number  of  the  prominent  men  of  those 
States.  These  were  to  be  held  as  prisoners  of  war,  with  a view 
to  exchanging  them  for  a number  of  the  prominent  men  of 
Texas,  who  had  been  captured  at  San  Antonio  in  the  spring  of 
1841,  in  a foray  made  upon  that  place  by  the  Mexicans,  com- 
manded by  General  Wall,  in  which  so  sudden  was  the  swoop  that 
the  District  Court  being  in  session,  the  judge,  lawyers,  jury  and 
all  hands  were  gobbled  up  and  carried  away  prisoners  to  Mexico. 
This  affair  created  such  an  excitement  all  over  Texas,  and  such 
a clamor  for  retaliation  by  the  invasion  of  Mexico,  that  although 
Texas  was  absolutely  without  resources  for  such  an  undertak- 
ing, the  President,  General  Samuel  Houston,  finding  himself 
unable  to  resist  the  popular  clamor,  issued  a proclamation  calling 
for  six  hundred  volunteers  to  assemble  at  San  Antonio,  and 
naming  General  Somerville  as  the  commander  to  invade  Mexico ; 
hence,  the  name  of  ‘‘Somerville  campaign.” 

In  an  incredibly  short  time  the  troops  were  at  the  appointed 
place,  and  the  line  of  march  was  taken  up  for  Laredo,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Rio  Grande,  but  without  any  of  the  necessary  accom- 
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paniments  of  an  army  of  invasion,  to  wit,  transportation  for 
commissary  supplies,  or  ammunitions  of  war : a mere  rabble 

hastily  collected,  each  man  with  his  own  gun,  shot  pouch,  and 
powder  horn ; in  fact  the  President  had  wisely  calculated  that  in 
a march  of  i6o  miles  from  San  Antonio  to  Laredo,  without 
proper  commissary  supplies,  the  enthusiasm  would  ooze  out  of 
our  inflammable  young  men  and  General  Somerville’s  orders 
were,  in  order  to  bring  about  that  end,  to  spin  out  to  the  utmost 
extent  the  delays  of  the  march.  Thus,  six  weeks  were  spent  on 
the  road  to  Laredo,  at  which  place  our  army  arrived  half-starved. 

After  a rest  of  two  or  three  days  and  a war  consultation,  Gen- 
eral Somerville  had  an  order  read  on  parade  in  the  evening,  that 
the  army  should  take  up  the  line  of  march  next  morning  for 
San  Antonio;  cause, — total  lack  of  supplies.  The  order  was 
cheerfully  accepted  by  the  majority  of  the  command,  but  Gen- 
erals Fisher  and  Tom  Green  were  dissatisfied,  and  the  same 
evening  called  together  all  those  who  felt  as  they  did,  consist- 
ing almost  entirely  of  the  youth  of  the  army.  In  an  inflammatory 
speech  Tom  Green  painted  the  best  blood  of  Texas  languish- 
ing in  Mexican  dungeons,  then,  calling  for  volunteers  to  strike 
a manly  blow  for  their  relief,  he  succeeded  in  getting  some  two 
hundred  youths,  amongst  them  S.  LI.  Walker,  to  disobey  orders, 
retire  from  the  army,  and  start  out  on  the  so-called  “Mier  expedi- 
tion.” The  day  before  the  expedition  arrived  at  Mier,  Walker, 
with  two  companions,  who  were  on  a reconnaissance  in  advance 
of  the  command,  were  met  by  a scouting  party  of  some  twenty- 
five  Mexicans ; his  two  comrades  killed,  while  Walker,  severely 
wounded,  was  carried  off  prisoner,  consequently  not  participat- 
ing in  the  memorable  battles  of  Mier,  in  which,  after  exhausting 
all  their  ammunition,  the  entire  command  was  taken  prisoners. 

In  this  connection,  an  incident  occurred  to  Walker  which 
showed  his  indomitable  courage.  General  Ampudia,  the  com- 
mander of  the  Mexican  army,  marching  upon  Mier  to  meet  the 
Texan  force,  came  upon  the  party  who  had  captured  Walker 
some  twenty  miles  below  Mier,  and  with  the  usual  pomposity  of 
his  people,  had  Walker  packed  into  his  august  presence.  Point- 
ing to  his  grand  army  of  some  three  thousand  men,  he  asked 
Walker  if  he  thought  that  the  Texan  dogs,  his  companions, 
would  have  the  audacity  to  fight  him.  Walker,  fully  aroused  at 
this  bravado,  and  pointing  his  finger  at  the  Mexican’s  face,  said: 
“Yes,  and  they  will  whip  you,  too.” 


Walker  was  taken  to  Matamoros,  put  in  a hospital  where  he 
was  soon  joined  by  several  other  wounded  “boys”  brought  from 
Mier.  After  undergoing  all  the  privations  and  misery  of  a Mexi- 
can hospital,  they  were  transported  to  Tampico,  and  from  there 
to  the  City  of  Mexico,  where  they  were  incarcerated  in  the  old 
Convent  of  Santiago,  in  the  outskirts  of  the  city,  on  the  road  to 
Queretaro;  here  they  found  the  San  Antonio  prisoners  who  had 
preceded  them;  and  some  time  afterwards  they  were  joined  by 
the  Mier  prisoners,  whose  sufferings  and  adventures  are  a mat- 
ter of  history.  After  all  the  prisoners  had  arrived  at  Mexico, 
and  were  regularly  installed  in  the  old  Convent  of  Santiago, 
Santa  Ana  conceived  the  idea  that  it  would  humble  the  pride 
of  the  Texans  to  dress  them  in  a sort  of  penitentiary  uniform, 
and  put  them  to  work  on  the  streets ; for  that  purpose,  he  removed 
them  from  Santiago  to  Molino  del  Rey,  near  Tacubaya,  and  put 
them  to  work  on  the  street  in  that  place,  which  leads  up  the  hill 
to  the  Archbishop’s  palace. 

One  day  while  Walker  was  laboring  up  the  hill  with  a sack 
of  sand  on  his  neck,  one  of  the  Mexican  soldiers,  thinking  that 
it  would  be  funny,  gave  Walker  a welt  with  a large  switch  he 
carried  in  his  hand,  on  the  back.  Walker  instantly  dropped  the 
sand  sack,  and  pitched  into  the  fellow  who  called  for  help,  and 
all  the  guards  came  to  his  aid,  with  clubbed  guns  and  everything 
they  could  find.  After  a struggle,  which  Walker  kept  up  as 
long  as  he  had  power  of  resistance,  he  v/as  overcome  and  packed 
away,  nearly  dead,  to  the  hospital  at  Molino  del  Rey,  where 
he  lay  almost  lifeless,  for  nearly  two  months.  Before  leaving 
the  hospital,  he  and  a companion  named  Dalrymple,  formed  a 
plan  of  escape,  which  was  to  be  carried  into  execution  on  the 
first  day  they  got  to  work;  this  was  to  start  with  the  working 
gang  from  Molino  del  Rey,  and  on  the  road  to  hide  behind  the 
Magey  plants,  which  grow  between  that  place  and  Tacubaya, 
hoping  they  would  not  be  missed  until  the  working  party  arrived 
at  the  last  named  town.  It  fell  out  as  they  expected,  and  they 
escaped  into  the  City  of  Mexico,  where  they  were  taken  charge 
or  by  some  Americans  and  Englishmen  working  in  a large  coach 
factory  in  the  Calle  Revilla  Gijedo,  who,  after  keeping  them 
until  all  excitement  had  subsided,  sent  them  out  to  “Real  del 
Monte,”  near  Pachua,  where  a large  English  company  was  work- 
ing mines;  from  there,  they  made  their  way,  as  Englishmen,  to 
Tampico,  after  many  trials  and  some  amusing  incidents;  amongst 
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the  latter,  they  were  at  one  time  arrested  in  a little  village,  and 
their  passports  demanded.  Dalrymple,  very  formally,  pulled 
out  of  his  pocket  a piece  of  an  old  English  newspaper,  and  pre- 
sented it  as  their  passport.  The  Mexican  dignitary,  after  exam- 
ining it,  said  it  was  in  English,  and  he  did  not  understand  a 
word  of  it.  Dalrymple  replied  seriously,  “You  fool,  do  you  think 
that  an  Englishman  would  have  a passport  in  any  but  his  own 
language?”  They  were  at  once  released  and  finally  arrived  at 
Tampico,  where  there  was  a vessel  about  to  sail  for  New  Orleans. 
Walker  went  to  the  captain,  frankly  told  him  that  he  had  no 
money,  and  that,  with  a companion  in  the  same  fix,  he  wished 
to  get  to  New  Orleans;  he  arranged  with  the  captain  to  go  as 
ship’s  carpenter,  and  Dalrymple  shipped  as  cook.  After  the  ves- 
sel got  out  to  sea,  the  captain  soon  saw  that  Dalrymple  knew 
nothing  about  cooking,  and  bluffly  said  to  him,  “How  did  you 
have  the  impudence  to  ship  as  cook  when  you  know  nothing 
about  the  business?”  Dalrymple  coolly  replied,  “I  want  to  get 
to  New  Orleans  badly  and  would  ship  in  any  capacity  from  cap- 
tain down  to  effect  that  end”;  here  a candid  confession  of  the 
situation  was  made,  and  the  captain,  after  saying,  “Why  did  you 
not  let  me  know  the  case  at  the  start,  and  there  would  have  been 
no  trouble,”  Dalrymple  said,  that  men  in  their  fix  could  not 
afford  to  be  too  confiding. 

Walker  arrived  safely  at  New  Orleans,  at  once  took  passage 
for  Galveston,  and,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1843,  reached 
San  Antonio,  where  he  joined  Hays’  Ranging  Company,  and  was 
once  more  amongst  his  old  companions.  So,  you  see  that  the 
story  about  the  dime  at  Perote  is  nothing  but  romance,  as  Walker 
escaped  before  the  prisoners  left  the  City  of  Mexico,  and  never 
was  confined  in  the  Castle  of  Perote.  The  other  matter  of  his 
relatives  being  all,  or  any  of  them,  killed  by  the  Mexicans  is 
also  a fancy  sketch.  What  embittered  Walker  against  the  Greas- 
ers was  the  cruel  treatment  he  received  at  their  hands  whilst  a 
prisoner,  and  especially  the  unmerciful  pounding  the  soldiers  gave 
him  at  Tacubaya,  of  which  I have  already  spoken. 

About  the  commencement  of  the  year  1844,  Captain  Hays 
received  an  order  to  go  to  Galveston,  and  get  a sufficient  num- 
ber of  Colts,  five-shooting  revolvers  to  arm  his  company ; these 
pistols  had  been  purchased  to  the  number  of  300,  for  use  in 
the  Texas  Navy,  as  boarding  weapons,  with  an  extra  cylinder 
to  each  pistol.  Occasion  had  never  offered  in  that  department 
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in  ordinary  at  Galveston,  and  the  pistols  left  to  rust  aboard  the 
vessels,  the  Texas  Government  concluded  to  arm  our  company 
of  rangers  with  them,  that  we  might  test  their  value  as  a war 
weapon,  and  also  preserve  them  from  utter  ruin ; consequently, 
as  soon  as  we  had  received  and  cleaned  up  the  revolvers  for  use, 
fifteen  men,  including  Walker,  commanded  by  Hays,  started  out 
on  an  Indian  campaign. 

After  a hunt  of  some  three  or  four  weeks,  not  having  struck 
a Comanche  trail.  Hays  started  for  San  Antonio.  We  reached 
a small  brook,  called  Sisters  Creek,  a tributary  of  the  Guadalupe 
and,  about  two  miles  from  its  junction  with  that  river,  and 
about  sixty  miles  from  San  Antonio.  Going  down  the  brook, 
some  of  the  boys  found  a bee  tree  at  which  we  halted,  got  down 
from  our  horses,  and  sent  two  men,  Coleman  and  Kit  Acklin, 
up  the  cypress  tree  to  cut  a slab  out  of  it,  and  get  the  honey. 
Whilst  engaged  in  this  operation,  Coleman,  from  his  elevated 
position,  happening  to  cast  his  eyes  back  towards  the  rolling  hills 
from  which  we  had  just  descended  into  the  valley  of  the  brook, 
discovered,  about  half  a mile  off,  a party  of  Comanches,  and 
gave  the  news  to  the  captain.  Hays  said,  ‘‘Cole,  see  if  you  can 
tell  how  many  of  them  there  are”;  after  a careful  look  he  re- 
plied, “About  twenty-five.”  The  two  boys  then  came  down  from 
the  cypress  and  all  were  ordered  to  look  well  to  saddle  fasten- 
ings, such  as  tightening  girths,  also  to  examine  guns  and  revolvers, 
to  see  that  everything  was  in  fighting  trim.  In  a few  minutes 
all  hands  were  in  the  saddle  and  moving  leisurely  up  the  rolling 
hill  towards  the  Comanches  who  sat  cross-legged  and  apparently 
unconcerned,  upon  their  horses,  as  if  they  did  not  care  a snap 
for  us.  We  rode  slowly  up  the  hill  until  within  about  300  yards 
of  the  Indians ; when  Hays  gave  the  order  to  charge.  Quick 
as  thought,  we  reached  the  top  of  the  hill,  and  were  within 
sixty  yards  of  the  Indians,  when,  to  our  surprise,  we  saw  about 
fifty  more  Comanches  coming  up  from  the  other  side  of  the  hill 
to  the  support  of  the  first  party.  Hays  ordered  a halt ; remark- 
ing that  there  were  too  many  of  them  for  us  in  the  open  plain. 
Looking  off  to  our  right,  he  saw  a mott  of  pine  oak  timber 
about  a quarter  of  a mile  away,  and  ordered  us  to  run  for  its 
cover ; away  we  scampered  in  full  retreat,  with  the  Indians  in 
swift  pursuit,  yelling  and  jeering  like  demons.  Upon  our  near- 
ing the  timber,  we  were  receiver]  with  a flight  of  arrows  from 
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where  we  were  flying  for  cover,  with  seventy-five  Indians  in 
full  charge  on  our  rear;  nothing  was  left  but  to  charge  into  the 
timber  and  take  our  chances  of  routing  out,  in  a hand  to  hand 
fight,  the  Indians  in  the  timber.  Hays  gave  the  order,  and  we 
dashed,  revolver  in  hand,  into  the  grove  where  we  were  con- 
fronted in  a face  to  face  fight  with  some  twenty-five  Comanches, 
who  soon  became  demoralized  by  our  never  ceasing  fire,  and 
fled,  leaving  us  masters  of  the  timber,  they  joining  the  other 
Indians  in  the  prairie. 

We  at  once  dismounted,  and  with  our  guns,  prepared  to  resist 
a charge  from  the  Indians,  which  we  could  see  was  coming,  and 
which  was  upon  ns  as  quick  as  thought,  but,  having  the  advan- 
tage of  cover,  we  easily  repulsed  this  first  charge,  as  also  some 
four  or  five  others  repeated  in  quick  succession,  when,  the  In- 
dians, having  lost  a number  of  warriors,  withdrew  up  the  rise, 
out  of  reach  of  our  guns,  and  halted  for  consultation.  In  the 
meantime,  we  took  account  of  stock  and  found  that  we  were  all 
right,  only  two  of  our  party  having  received  very  slight  wounds, 
which  did  not  unfit  them  for  duty.  After  waiting  for  nearly  an 
hour  and  being  convinced  that  the  Indians  would  not  again  attack 
us  in  our  strong  position.  Hays  gave  orders  for  us  to  load  up 
our  guns  and  pistols,  and  look  to  saddle  fastenings.  As  soon 
as  this  was  done,  the  order  to  mount  and  attack  the  Indians  was 
given,  and  away  we  flew  over  the  plain,  charging  into  the  midst 
of  the  Comanches,  who  made  no  effort  to  avoid  our  attack.  In 
less  time  than  it  takes  to  write  it,  we  had  three  men  badly 
wounded  and  requiring  help  to  keep  them  on  their  horses,  when 
Hays  again  gave  orders  to  retreat  to  the  timber.  With  the 
three  men  wounded  and  three  well  ones  to  hold  them  on  their 
horses,  we  were  left  with  only  nine  effective  fighting  men ; thus, 
with  the  wounded  in  front  and  the  other  nine  in  the  rear  to 
protect  them,  we  started,  the  Indians  almost  upon  us,  and  whilst 
Walker,  who  was  in  the  extreme  rear,  was  watching  an  Indian 
who  was  charging  him,  and  with  a large  bored  holster  pistol  in 
his  hand  only  waiting  until  the  Indian  would  get  so  close  to  him 
as  to  insure  his  killing  him ; another  Indian  who  came  upon 
him  from  the  left  side,  where  Walker  could  not  see  him,  being 
turned  round  to  the  right,  watching  the  other  fellow.  Almost 
in  the  same  instant  that  Walker  fired,  killing  his  man,  the  other 
Indian  ran  his  lance  through  Walker’s  body.  John  Carolan, 
getting  sight  of  the  Indian  lancing  Walker,  fired  and  shot  the 
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Indian  through  the  head,  killing  him  instantly.  I dashed  up  to 
Walker,  who  was  reeling  on  his  horse,  grabbed  him  and  pulled 
the  lance  out  of  his  body,  holding  him  on  the  horse  until  we 
got  into  the  timber  again.  Gillespie,  who  was  also  badly  wounded, 
fainted  and  fell  from  his  horse  from  loss  of  blood,  just  at  the 
edge  of  the  timber.  The  Comanche  chief,  seeing  him  fall,  charged 
at  him,  lance  in  rest,  and  just  as  he  was  getting  close  enough  to 
reach  him  with  his  long  lance,  Gillespie  recovered,  fired  upon 
the  chief,  who  fell  over  the  horse’s  head,  dead,  at  Gillespie’s  feet ; 
then  occurred  one  of  the  grandest  scenes  it  was  ever  my  lot  to 
witness.  We  all  crowded  to  the  place  where  the  chief  fell, 
dragged  Gillespie  back  into  the  timber,  with  intent  to  keep  the 
Indians  from  carrying  away  their  chief.  The  whole  body  of 
the  Indians  massed  upon  this  point,  resolved  to  bear  away  their 
dead  chief,  or  all  perish,  and  after  the  most  desperate  hand  to 
hand  struggle  ever  sustained  by  a few  men  against  a horde  of 
savages.  Hays  seeing  that  it  would  end  in  all  of  us  losing  our 
lives,  ordered  us  to  retire  into  the  timber  and  let  the  Indians 
carry  away  their  dead  chief. 

U^pon  this,  two  Indians  charged  up,  and  one  taking  the  chief 
by  the  head,  and  the  other  by  the  heels,  they  raised  him  on  their 
horses,  and  bore  him  away,  when  all  the  Indians  set  up  a horrid 
wail,  and  marched  off.  Hays  then  mounted,  and  calling  on  all 
that  could  be  spared  from  the  care  of  the  wounded  to  follow, 
seven  of  us  charged  the  retreating  Indians,  and  before  dark, 
which  was  rapidly  approaching,  we  must  have  killed  some  twenty 
Indians,  almost  without  resistance.  Thus  ended  the  great  Indian 
fight,  of  which  Hays  spoke  to  you  in  the  City  of  Mexico,  and 
which  established  the  reputation  of  the  revolvers,  and  put  mil- 
lions into  Colt’s  pocket.  Well  might  he  commemorate  the  event 
by  an  engraving  on  the  cylinder  of  the  pistol. 

A messenger  was  dispatched  to  San  Antonio  for  medical  aid 
to  meet  us  on  the  road ; so,  after  caring  for  the  wounded  the 
best  we  could,  and  preparing  litters  to  carry  them,  we  started 
for  home.  I waited  on  Walker  during  his  long  struggle  for  life 
against  a lance  thrust  right  through  his  body ; eventually  an  iron 
will  and  strong  frame  triumphed,  and  he  recovered,  so  that  about 
July,  1844,  he  was  again  able  to  join  our  Ranging  Company  for 
active  service. 

During  the  fall  of  1844,  and  spring  of  1845,  Walker  was  in 
several  Indian  campaigns,  in  which  we  had  various  unimportant 
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encounters  with  small  parties  of  Comanches,  in  each  of  which 
he  invariably  was  wounded,  obtaining  for  himself  the  soubriquet 
of  “Unlucky  Walker,”  In  one  running  fight,  near  Corpus  Christi, 
in  the  winter  of  1844,  he  had  a hand  to  hand  fight  with  a rene- 
gade Cherokee  Indian  who  had  taken  refuge  from  justice  amongst 
the  Comanches,  and,  as  it  was  quite  an  episode,  I deem  it  worth 
recounting. 

Walker  was  mounted  on  a spirited  mustang  horse  and  charged 
upon  this  particular  Indian  because  he  showed  more  daring  than 
any  other.  Walked  fired  at  him  and  killed  his  horse,  leaving  the 
Indian  afoot,  unhurt,  rifle  in  hand.  As  Walker  charged  him,  he 
drew  up  his  gun,  and  whilst  Walker  fired  with  his  revolver,  the 
Indian  took  deliberate  aim  with  his  rifle,  but  it  snapped,  being 
a flint-lock.  He  shut  the  pan,  gave  a heavy  knock  on  the  side 
of  the  barrel,  expecting  to  force  some  grains  of  powder  through 
the  touchhole  into  the  pan,  and  drew  up  and  pulled  the  trigger 
again,  but  with  the  same  result,  it  again  snapped.  Walker’s  mus- 
tang jumping  about,  he  failed  to  hit  the  Indian  with  the  two  or 
three  shots  he  fired  at  him.  The  Indian,  after  his  gun  snapped 
a second  time,  threw  it  down  and  reached  for  his  bow  and 
arrows  which  he  had  at  his  back  in  a quiver,  and  as  quick  as 
lightning  fired  an  arrow  which  struck  Walker’s  mustang  in  the 
belly.  The  beast  then  set  up  a violent  bucking  and  threw  Walker 
on  the  ground,  and  whilst  he  was  rising  the  Indian  let  fly  an 
arrow  which  struck  him  in  the  left  shoulder  and  went  through 
to  the  right  shoulder.  Instantly  Walker  fired  the  last  shot  left 
in  his  pistol,  which  struck  the  Indian  in  the  head  and  killed  him. 
Fortunately  the  arrow  went  in  through  both  shoulders  but  did 
not  go  into  the  hollow  of  Walker’s  body,  so  he  escaped  with  a 
very  painful  but  not  dangerous  wound. 

As  thus  far  you  only  know  Walker  as  a brave  soldier,  I think 
it  not  amiss  to  give  you  an  instance  of  his  character  in  a different 
direction,  unconnected  with  the  smoke  of  battle.  In  the  fall  of 
1844  Hays  came  out  from  San  Antonio  to  our  camp  on  the 
Medina  River,  about  fifteen  miles  from  that  city,  where  he  had 
learned  some  news  which  determined  him  to  send  out  a scout 
of  nine  men  divided  into  three  parties  of  three  men  each,  with 
orders  to  each  party  to  take  a different  route  and  all  unite  at  a 
designated  point  from  which  all  were  to  go  together  to  another 
designated  point  for  this  service.  I,  and  a mess-mate  of  mine, 
were  selected,  as  also  Walker  and  a mess-mate  of  his;  but  before 
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Hays  arranged  the  three  men  who  were  to  compose  each  party, 
we  had  packed  our  grub  on  onr  mess  pack  mule.  Walker  and 
his  partner  had  packed  their  grub  on  their  pack  mule,  expect- 
ing to  be  detailed  to  go  together,  but  after  everything  was  packed 
up  ready  to  start,  the  captain  ordered  me,  my  mess-mate  and 
Walker  to  go  together  thus  taking  Walker  away  from  his  grub; 
but  to  avoid  the  unpacking  and  repacking,  I suggested  to  Walker 
that  our  grub  would  last  all  three  until  we  reached  the  place 
where  we  were  to  unite,  and  so  we  started  out.  After  a very 
hard  journey  our  party  reached  the  designated  point  where  all 
were  to  meet,  but  found  that  neither  of  the  other  parties  had 
arrived. 

After  waiting  two  days,  none  of  the  others  coming  and  our 
grub  exhausted,  we  held  a consultation  in  which  I and  my  mess- 
mate decided  that  .as  our  companions  had  failed  to  connect,  our 
grub  was  out,  the  point  where  we  all  had  been  ordered  to  go  to 
far  away  and  no  game  to  depend  on  for  food  in  the  region,  we 
had  better  return  to  camp ; to  this  view  Walker  dissented,  say- 
ing that  he  had  been  ordered  to  go  to  a certain  point,  and  he 
could  not  go  back  and  say  that  he  li^d  not  done  as  he  was  ordered  ; 
that  Woolfolk  and  myself  could  go  back  if  we  so  determined, 
but  that  he  would  go  where  he  had  been  ordered.  I remarked : 
“Walker  that  is  equivalent  to  saying  that  we  must  all  go,  for 
you  have  no  greater  power  of  endurance  than  we  have,  and 
though  starvation  stares  us  in  the  face,  we  will  all  share  the  same 
fate.”  So  we  took  up  the  line  of  march  for  the  destined  point 
without  further  argument,  and  but  for  a providential  interference 
in  our  favor  we  would  all  three  have  perished  of  starvation.  The 
third  day  after,  there  came  up  a violent  rain  storm  which  con- 
tinued for  two  days  and  so  drenched  the  ground  that  being  a 
sandy,  loose,  post-oak  soil,  we  could  not  travel,  as  our  horses 
would  bog  at  every  step.  Fortunately  we  got  them  on  to  a little 
rocky  place,  elevated,  and  about  fifteen  or  twenty  yards  in  cir- 
cumference. and  there  had  to  lay  three  mortal  days  before  we 
could  move,  without  a thing  to  eat.  The  third  day  we  heard  a 
great  noise  of  howling  coyotes  in  a little  flat  about  a quarter  of 
a mile  below  where  we  were,  and  going  to  learn  the  cause,  I 
found  that  the  pack  of  coyotes  had  run  down  an  enormous  buck 
and  were  killing  him.  I ran  back  to  camp  to  give  the  informa- 
tion and  give  time  to  the  coyotes  to  finish  killing  the  deer,  fear- 
ing that  an  untimely  interference  on  my  part  might  frighten 
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the  wolves  away  and  the  deer  also.  So  allowing  sufficient  time 
to  be  sure  the  buck  was  dead  we  all  three  went  down,  drove  the 
coyotes  away,  and  were  thus  saved  from  starvation.  I only 
relate  this  circumstance  to  show  you  that  Walker  could  not  only 
face  death  without  blanching,  on  the  battlefield,  but  in  other  and 
more  terrible  ways.  I have  now  told  you  about  all  worthy  of 
telling  of  Walker  as  a Texas  ranger ; it  will  remain  for  me  to 
give  you  some  of  the  prominent  events  with  which  he  was  con- 
nected during  the  Mexican  war  up  to  the  time  of  his  death,  and 
bring  this  already  long  and  tiresome  yarn  to  a close. 

In  the  year  of  1845  the  annexation  of  Texas  to  the  United 
States  was  accomplished,  and  in  the  winter  of  1845  and  1846 
General  Taylor  was  sent  with  a small  army  to  Corpus  Christi, 
with  the  object  of  marching  to,  and  occupying  the  left  bank  of 
the  Rio  Grande,  as  the  boundary  between  the  United  States  and 
Mexico.  The  latter  nation  had  declared  that  such  action  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States  would  be  interpreted  by  Mexico  as  a 
declaration  of  war,  and  we  of  Western  Texas  were  devoutly 
praying  for  just  such  a result.  Shortly  before  General  Taylor 
was  to  leave  Corpus  Christi  for  the  Rio  Grande  the  term  of  ser- 
vice of  our  Ranging  Company  would  expire,  and  our  new  captain, 
Robert  A.  Gillespie  (Hays  having  been  promoted  to  field  officer), 
having  been  informed  by  the  Company  that  they  would  not  re- 
enlist unless  he  went  to  Corpus  Christi  and  got  a pledge  from 
General  Taylor  that  at  the  first  appearance  of  war  our  Company 
should  be  called  into  the  field,  Gillespie,  taking  Walker  and  an- 
other man  of  the  Company  with  him,  left  at  once  to  see  Gen- 
eral Taylor  and  secure  the  desired  pledge.  Our  captain  soon 
came  back  with  the  assurance  of  General  Taylor  that  we  should 
be  in  the  first  fight.  Walker  was,  at  his  own  request,  left  with 
General  Taylor.  Shortly  after  the  Company  had  re-enlisted, 
McMullen,  who  also  remained  at  Corpus,  was  sent  up  with  dis- 
patches from  General  Taylor  to  the  Governor  of  Texas  calling 
on  him  for  a regiment  of  mounted  troops ; McMullen  also  brought 
a letter  from  Walker  to  our  captain,  stating  that  General  Taylor, 
who  was  on  the  eve  of  marching  from  Corpus  to  the  Rio  Grande, 
had  authorized  him  to  raise  a small  company  of  scouts  to  accom- 
pany the  army  on  the  march  and  for  service  there ; also  that  the 
General  had  told  him  he  had  given  order  for  our  Company  to 
remain  near  San  Antonio  for  the  protection  of  the  frontier  from 
Indian  incursions,  so  that  it  would  not  be  called  into  the  field. 
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Walker  desired  the  captain  to  allow  Woolfolk,  Cy,  Jim  Taylor 
and  myself  to  come  down  and  assist  him.  It  is  impossible  to 
describe  the  gloom  that  spread  over  our  camp  at  reading  this 
letter,  the  idea  of  a war  with  Mexico  and  our  Company  left  out 
in  the  cold  was  insupportable;  however  those  of  us  whom  Walker 
had  asked  to  join  him  were  soon  relieved  from  this  misery  by 
the  captain  telling  us  that  we  could  go  if  we  so  wished,  and  in 
less  than  two  hours  we  were  mounted  and  away,  reaching  the 
army  just  after  it  had  camped  on  the  Rio  Grande,  at  what  was 
afterwards  named  Fort  Brown. 

General  Taylor,  before  leaving  Corpus,  had  sent  orders  for 
troops  and  supplies  to  be  shipped  from  New  Orleans  to  Point 
Isabel,  a small  port  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  about  twenty-five 
miles  from  Fort  Brown,  opposite  Matamoros.  Some  three  days 
after  our  arrival,  whilst  Fort  Brown  was  being  built,  the  general 
took  the  greater  part  of  his  troops  and  marched  down  to  Point 
Isabel,  leaving  the  fort  and  its  small  garrison,  consisting  of  artil- 
lery and  Walker’s  scouts,  under  the  command  of  Major  Brown. 
As  soon  as  General  Taylor  had  gotten  to  Point  Isabel,  General 
Arista,  the  commander  of  the  Mexican  army,  crossed  the  Rio 
Grande  with  about  8,000  troops,  and  took  up  a position  directly 
on  the  road  from  the  Fort  to  Point  Isabel,  thus  cutting  our 
small  army  in  two;  at  the  same  time  he  ordered  a furious  bom- 
bardment of  Fort  Brown  from  the  Mexican  batteries  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  river,  which  lasted  a number  of  days.  Gen- 
eral Taylor  became  very  uneasy  about  the  fate  of  the  small  com- 
mand left  at  Fort  Brown,  the  noise  of  the  heavy  cannonade  being 
distinctly  heard  and  the  cause  understood,  at  Point  Isabel.  Tay- 
lor endeavored  to  communicate  by  couriers  with  the  Fort,  but 
was  prevented  by  the  vigilance  of  General  Arista,  the  Mexican 
commander.  All  efforts  of  Major  Brown  to  communicate  with 
headquarters  were  equally  fruitless.  Walker  went  to  Major 
Brown  and  told  him  that  if  he  would  allow  him  to  pick  from 
his  best  artillery  horses  enough  to  mount  his  men,  fourteen  in 
all,  whose  horses  were  broken  down  by  hard  scouting,  he  would 
promise  to  carry  any  dispatches  to  General  Taylor  he  might 
desire  to  send.  The  proposition  was  at  once  accepted  by  Major 
Brown. 

FTorses  were  selected,  dispatches  prepared,  and  just  before  dark 
Walker  left  the  Fort  on  his  perilous  undertaking.  Mexican  cav- 
alry in  large  numbers  hovered  round  the  Fort,  guarding  every 
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available  road  and  path  through  the  dense  thicket,  which  it  was 
necessary  to  pass  for  five  or  six  miles  to  reach  Port  Isabel.  Sev- 
eral times  we  were  driven  back  by  the  enemy’s  cavalry  in  our 
attempts  to  get  through  the  thicket  by  trail,  until  it  was  too  dark 
to  see  any  object.  Finally  Walker  called  Cy  Taylor  and  asked 
him  if  he  thought  he  could  lead  the  way  and  cut  a path  through 
the  jungle,  so  as  to  get  out  on  the  prairie  by  or  before  daylight. 
Taylor,  who  was  born  on  the  frontier  of  Texas,  and  was  one  of 
the  best  woodsmen  the  world  ever  knew,  replied,  “Yes,  if  the 
boys  work  hard  with  Bowie  knife  and  hatchet,  I will  take  them 
through.” 

We  dismounted  and  with  Cy  in  the  lead,  and  all  working  for 
dear  life,  we  accomplished  what  I have  always  considered  one  of 
the  greatest  feats  ever  performed  in  the  same  time  and  under 
the  same  difficulties.  We  arrived  at  the  edge  of  the  prairie  at 
the  dawn  of  day.  Mexican  cavalry  to  the  number  of  five  or 
six  hundred  were  picketing  the  whole  front;  fortunately,  just 
where  we  emerged  from  the  thicket  there  was  no  picket,  and  we 
got  a fair  start  over  the  prairie  before  the  enemy  began  the  chase, 
but  it  was  a splendid  sight,  in  the  early  still  morning,  to  see  a 
handful  of  men  flying  over  the  level  plain  hotly  pursued  by  some 
five-hundred  hostile  cavalry,  where  the  slightest  accident,  even 
the  false  step  of  a horse  would  doom  the  unfortunate  to  certain 
death.  The  very  horses  seemed  to  understand  how  much  de- 
pended upon  them,  and  nobly  did  they  come  up  to  the  require- 
ment. For  some  twelve  miles  was  the  exciting  chase  kept  up 
until,  within  three  miles  of  Point  Isabel,  we  came  in  sight  of  a 
company  of  United  States  Dragoons  led  by  Captain  Charley 
May,  who  had  started  out  for  a reconnaissance,  and  seeing  the 
whole  plain  covered  with  flying  cavalry,  naturally  supposed  the 
enemy  designed  an  attack  upon  General  Taylor’s  position.  May 
turned  around  and  sped  back  fbr  the  post,  and  we,  taking  in  the 
situation,  went  after  them  with  loose  rein  and  yelling  like  mad 
to  keep  up  the  deception.  Of  course.  May  arrived  some  time 
before  us,  and  gave  the  alarm.  When  we  got  to  the  top  of  a rise 
which  had  thus  far  prevented  us  from  seeing  the  Fort,  the  artil- 
lery were  standing  by  their  guns  to  give  us  a volley,  but  General 
Taylor,  who  was  on  the  parapet  with  glass  to  his  eye,  recognized 
Walker,  the  distance  being  only  some  three  hundred  yards,  and 
the  scene  changed  from  anxiety  to  shouts  of  joy.  General  Tay- 
lor ran  out  to  meet  Walker,  so  great  was  his  anxiety  to  know  the 
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fate  of  Fort  Brown,  and  when  he  learned  that  the  “starry  em- 
blem” still  saucily  floated  over  the  Fort,  the  very  earth  trembled 
with  the  shouts  sent  up. 

General  Taylor  resolved  to  start  the  next  morning  for  Fort 
Brown,  although  knowing  that  a well-appointed  Mexican  army 
of  over  8,000  lay  ready  to  dispute  his  passage,  and  his  own  force 
all  told  was,  in  round  numbers,  2,000  men.  May  7th,  1846,  saw 
this  small  force  move  out  of  Point  Isabel,  but  there  was  neither 
fear  nor  halting;  such  feelings  were  strangers  to  old  “Rough  and 
Ready.”  The  next  day.  May  8th,  took  place  the  battle  of  Palo 
Alto,  which  really  was  nothing  more  than  an  artillery  duel.  The 
Mexican  general  retiring  early,  took  up  one  of  the  strongest 
positions  on  the  whole  road,  and  the  next  morning.  May  9th, 
took  place  the  decisive  battle  of  Resaca  de  la  Palma,  which  was 
gallantly  fought  and  won  by  our  noble  little  army,  against  heavy 
odds,  and  laboring  under  every  disadvantage.  In  both  these 
affairs.  Walker  bore  no  ordinary  part  and  won  for  himself  the 
confidence  of  General  Taylor  and  the  whole  American  Army. 

Walker  had  now  but  little  to  do,  and  save  some  skirmishing  in- 
cident to  the  American  army  occupying  Matamoros,  his  time  was 
occupied  in,  recruiting  broken  down  horses  and  general  repair- 
ing necessitated  by  previous  hard  service.  In  the  following 
month  of  June,  the  First  Regiment  of  Texas  Cavalry,  Colonel 
Jack  Hays  commanding,  arrived  at  Point  Isabel  and  remained 
there  for  some  time  for  organization,  as  there  were  no  field  offi- 
cers, except  the  colonel,  who  was  commissioned  by  the  Governor 
of  Texas ; the  lieutenant-colonel  and  major  were  to  be  elected 
by  the  regiment.  I and  other  of  Walker’s  friends  persuaded  him 
to  go  down  to  Point  Isabel  and  stand  for  the  lieutenant-colonelcy, 
which  he  did,  and  was  triumphantly  elected ; as  was  also  Mike 
Chevallie,  another  member  of  Hays’  old  Ranging  Company,  to 
the  majority  of  the  regiment. 

Thus  ended  Walker’s  career  as  captain  of  a handful  of  scouts, 
and  we  now  have  him  as  second  in  command  of  as  fine  a regiment 
of  men  as  ever  mounted  a horse  or  carried  a revolver ; needless 
to  say,  he  did  not  disappoint  the  high  expectations  of  his  friends. 
The  valuable  service  he  rendered  to  General  Taylor  in  his  opera- 
tions at  the  commencement  of  the  war,  spread  over  our  land, 
and  the  ladies  of  New  Orleans  had  a splendid  sword  manufac- 
tured as  a present  for  him.  He  was  also  presented,  by  the  people 
of  Louisiana  with  a fine  thoroughbred  war  steed,  both  of  which 
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gifts  were  brought  out  by  Colonel  Baylie  Penton,  commanding 
one  of  the  Louisiana  regiments.  They  were  received  by  Walker 
shortly  after  he  had  been  elected  Lieutenant-Colonel  of  the  First 
Texas  Cavalry  at  Matamoros. 

In  July,  1846,  the  advance  on  Monterey  was  begun  and  the 
siege  of  that  city  took  place  in  the  latter  part  of  September  of 
the  same  year.  Walker’s  record  there  is  a part  of  the  history  of 
the  times,  and  need  not  be  chronicled  by  one  so  partial  as  the 
writer  of  this;  suffice  it  to  say,  that  it  was  all  his  most  sanguine 
friends  could  expect  and  was  so  fully  appreciated  by  our  country 
and  Government  that  he  soon  received  a captain’s  commission 
in  a new  regiment  which  was  ordered  to  be  recruited  as  a special 
compliment  to  General  Persifer  F.  Smith,  who  was  appointed 
by  President  Polk  to  its  colonelcy,  namely  the  “Mounted  Rifles” ; 
and  Walker  was  paid  the  handsome  compliment  of  being  allowed 
to  go  to  the  States  and  select  his  entire  company.  The  history 
of  his  service  in  the  Rifles  under  General  Scott  you  are  more 
familiar  with  than  I am,  consequently  but  little  more  remains  for 
me  to  add  to  this  long  and  tiresome  narrative. 

I never  saw  him  alive  after  he  went  to  Vera  Cruz,  and  the 
loss  of  his  life  at  Bluamantla,  in  the  full  vigor  of  manhood  and 
usefulness  cast  a gloom  over  the  whole  State  of  Texas,  where 
he  was  best  known  and  loved.  His  remains  were  brought  home 
from  Mexico  to  San  Antonio,  and  were  interred  with  all  honors 
by  the  side  of  his  old  companion  and  captain,  Robert  A.  Gillespie, 
who  was  killed  at  Monterey,  leading  the  storming  party  on  the 
heights  above  the  Bishop’s  Palace.  Calmly  and  peacefully,  side 
by  side,  they  sleep  the  sleep  that  knows  no  waking,  on  the  East- 
ern slope  overlooking  the  beautiful  city  of  San  Antonio,  their 
cherished  home.  A grateful  people  have  raised  over  their  grave 
a shaft  of  imperishable  marble  to  transmit  their  fame  and  names 
to  future  generations. 

Walker,  in  his  private  life,  was  a man  of  exemplary  habits; 
he  neither  drank  liquor,  nor  used  tobacco  in  any  shape;  in  camp 
he  was  a genial  companion,  open,  frank,  and  generous,  ever  ready 
to  do  more  than  his  share  of  the  drudgery  of  camp  life;  quick  to 
take  the  part  of  any  companion  who  was  spoken  ill  of  in  his 
absence,  which  led  him  into  several  altercations  with  persons  with 
whom  he  had  no  intimate  acquaintance  or  friendship,  and  which 
he  would  have  avoided  on  his  own  account.  His  absolute  unself- 
ishness was  proverbial,  and  evinced  every  day  of  his  life.  He 
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was  the  soul  of  honor  and  would  not  have  told  a falsehood  to 
save  his  life;  in  fact,  his  only  fault,  if  fault  it  was,  was  his  unre- 
lenting hatred  of  the  whole  Mexican  race,  which  caused  him  at 
times  to  do  things  to  them  that  his  noble  heart  and  strong  sense 
of  justice  would  have  condemned  in  another,  if  done  to  any  other 
race.  But,  De  mortuis  nihil  nisi  honum. 

Tucson,  March  25TH,  1881. 
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A VISIT  TO  MONTE  CASSINO,  ITALY,  JULY,  1904. 

By  Charles  J.  Cohen. 

(Read  to  the  Niimismatic  and  Antiquarian  Society  of  Philadel- 
phia, March  ip,  ipo8.) 

The  great  Monastery  on  Monte  Cassino  was,  for  centuries, 
scarcely  less  than  Rome  and  Jerusalem,  the  object  of  the  homage 
of  the  Christian  world ; more  than  either  of  those  two  historic 
cities  did  it  enshrine  a still  existing  ideal  for  the  formation  of 
what  was  deemed  the  highest  type  of  human  character. 

From  the  ninth  to  the  thirteenth  centuries  the  Western 
monks  from  Poland  to  Portugal  and  from  Cumberland  to  Cala- 
bria, looked  with  fond  eyes  of  filial  obedience  and  admiration 
to  that  Campanian  Hill  on  which  their  founder  had  fixed  his 
home,  and  of  which  a monastic  Isaiah  might  have  prophesied ; 

“From  Cassino  shall  go  forth  the  Law,  and  the  Word  of  the 
Lord  from  the  Mountain  of  Benedict.” 

This  home  of  the  “Father  of  Monks”  is  upon  a promontory  of 
high  table-land,  just  upon  the  confines  of  Latium  and  Campania, 
which  then  overlooked  the  Via  Latina,  as  it  now  overlooks  the 
modern  railway  between  Rome  and  Naples. 

The  Roman  city  was  known  as  “Cassinum,”  from  the  diminu- 
tive of  casa,  “a  house,”  meaning  a small  building  usually  used 
for  social  meeting — in  English,  “casino.” 

Here  Mark  Antony  carried  on  the  orgies  which  were  the  theme 
of  Cicero’s  reproaches,  and  Pliny  wrote  of  its  well  known  amphi- 
theatre, built  at  the  expense  of  a Roman  lady,  Ummidia  Quadra- 
tilla.  The  historic  interview  between  Gregory  XI  and  the  great 
Frederick  II  took  place  on  this  spot. 

While  spending  a few  weeks  in  Southern  Italy,  and  inspired 
by  a suggestion  from  our  fellow-member,  Mr.  John  T.  Morris, 
I arranged  with  our  courier,  to  visit  this  historic  place.  We  left 
Rome  by  train,  alighting  at  the  station  in  the  valley,  and  after 
a wonderful  drive  up  the  mountain,  with  gray  cloud  effects  and 
splendid  vistas  of  cultivated  fields,  we  reached  the  gates  and  were 
duly  ushered  into  the  reception  room.  Upon  announcing  my  mis- 
sion as  one  of  sympathetic  interest  in  the  antique  and  artistic 
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treasures,  Brother  Casimero  Baccanoscia  came  forward  and  ex- 
tended the  hospitality  of  his  order,  whereupon  we  were  at  once 
conducted  to  the  balcony.  The  sun  was  just  sinking  behind  the 
green  dotted  hills,  sending  its  golden  glow  over  the  whole  valley 
stretching  below  us — in  all,  a glorious  view. 

Monte  Cassino  dates  back  to  the  time  of  St.  Benedict  a de- 
scendant of  people  of  note,  who  was  born  in  Umbria  in  the  year 
480.  He  studied  in  Rome  at  the  public  schools,  but  was  so 
shocked  by  the  viciousness  of  the  youths  with  whom  he  was 
obliged  to  associate,  that  he  left  the  city  secretly,  finally  reach- 
ing Subiaco ; he  lived  there  for  three  years  in  a cavern,  now  called 
“The  Holy  Grotto.”  His  garments  were  the  skins  of  wild  beasts 
which  terrified  even  the  shepherds  of  the  country  thereabouts, 
and  it  was  not  for  some  time  that  he  came  in  close  contact  with 
mankind.  He  lived  a life  of  great  sanctity,-  and  on  the  death 
of  the  abbot  of  the  neighboring  monastery,  was  selected  as  his 
successor;  but  not  being  in  sympathy  with  many  of  the  brethren, 
he  returned  to  Subiaco,  and  being  strongly  supported  by  people 
of  influence,  built  a number  of  monasteries.  Being  finally  very 
much  opposed  by  a priest  in  the  neighborhood,  one  Florentius, 
he  left  Subiaco  and  journeyed  to  Monte  Cassino,  at  that  time 
a small  town  lying  between  Naples  and  Rome,  built  at  the  foot 
of  a high  mountain.  On  the  very  top  of  this  mountain,  in  the 
center  of  a sacred  grove,  stood  an  old  temple  of  Apollo,  in  which 
idolaters  still  continued  to  offer  sacrifice.  St.  Benedict,  on  his 
arrival,  broke  the  idols,  overthrew  the  altar,  demolished  the  temple 
and  cut  down  the  grove,  and  upon  the  ruins  erected  several 
chapels,  the  origin  of  the  abbey  of  to-day.  This  was  in  the  year 
529,  when  St.  Benedict  was  forty-eight  years  old. 

St.  Benedict’s  sister,  St.  Scholastica,  was  the  abbess  of  a con- 
vent in  the  neighborhood,  and  on  one  occasion  received  her 
brother  with  his  associates  in  special  audience ; as  the  hour  grew 
late  and  the  weather  unpropitious,  St.  Benedict  was  about  to  take 
his  leave,  since  a rule  of  the  order  required  its  members  to  return 
before  night.  The  sister,  who  was  old  and  in  failing  health,  with 
a premonition  of  approaching  illness,  begged  him  to  remain  longer, 
and  on  his  refusal,  bowed  her  head  on  her  hands  and  entered 
into  devout  prayer;  soon  a terrific  storm  of  hail  and  rain,  with 
thunder  and  lightning,  broke  over  the  surrounding  country,  so 
that  it  was  impossible  for  any  one  to  venture  out.  St.  Scholas- 
tica, believing  the  storm  to  be  providential,  said:  “You  would 
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not  yield  to  my  entreaty,  but  God  has  answered  my  prayer.” 
A few  days  afterward  his  sister  died,  and  St,  Benedict  was 
inconsolable  for  months.  He  was  taken  ill  shortly  after,  was 
carried  into  the  chapel,  and  having  given  his  last  instructions  to 
his  disciples,  leaning  on  one  of  them  with  his  hands  uplifted,  he 
quietly  expired  of  fever  on  the  21st  of  March,  543,  in  the  sixty- 
third  year  of  his  age,  the  last  fourteen  of  which  he  spent  at  Monte 
Cassino. 

The  monastery  on  the  top  of  the  mountain  is  now  reached  by 
an  excellent  carriage  road ; but  in  1880,  the  fourteen  hundredth 
anniversary  of  the  birth  of  St,  Benedict,  our  distinguished  fel- 
low-townsman, Mr.  Henry  J.  Thouron,  made  a pilgrimage  from 
Rome,  at  which  time  nothing  but  an  ordinary  path  was  available 
for  reaching  the  spot.  Mr.  Thouron  describes  his  ascent  on 
foot,  commencing  about  two  o’clock  in  the  morning  and  reach- 
ing the  monastery  at  break  of  dawn,  and  portrays  in  his  unmatch- 
able,  artistic  language,  the  beauties  of  the  early  morn,  with  the 
sunrise  that  followed  it. 

On  the  spot  of  the  original  foundation  of  the  monastery  there 
has  been  erected  a chapel  in  commemoration  of  the  anniversary 
above  referred  to,  which  has  been  decorated  after  the  ancient 
German  Gothic  design  by  Benedectine  monks  engaged  for  the 
specific  purpose. 

Upon  entering  the  threshold  of  the  monastery,  the  traveler  finds 
himself  in  a low,  dark  vault,  built  of  unhewn  stones,  forty  metres 
long,  which  leads  to  the  ancient  tower  inhabited  by  St.  Benedict, 
on  the  wall  of  which  has  been  cut  the  following  inscriptiorl : 

“Wonder  not  O guest  at  this  low  and  august  vault,  made  sacred 
by  the  residence  of  our  father  Benedict.  Bow  the  head  with 
reverence  and  be  welcome.” 

Near  Monte  Cassino,  in  the  Sabine  Mountains,  St.  Benedict 
cultivated  thorns  of  a peculiarly  sharp  and  cruel  variety,  to  be 
used  in  mortification  of  the  flesh;  but  St.  Francis  of  Assisi,  some 
centuries  later,  when  visiting  the  monastery,  removed  these  plants 
and  replaced  them  with  rose  bushes,  which  to-day  flourish  in 
profusion. 

After  St.  Benedict’s  death  the  monastery  was  pillaged  and 
burned  by  the  Lombards  and  Saracens,  and  several  times  partly 
destroyed  by  earthquake;  nevertheless,  each  time  it  was  patiently 
re-built  by  the  surviving  monks,  deriving  inspiration,  no  doubt, 
from  their  now  famous  motto,  “Lahorate  et  Orate, “Work  and 
Pray.” 
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Its  library  became  very  extensive,  and  after  the  invention  of 
printing,  a press  was  introduced  from  which  many  volumes  have 
been  produced,  among  its  publications  being  a Hebrew  and  Chal- 
dean lexicon  in  ninety-nine  volumes,  upon  which  the  monks  spent 
thirty  years  of  uninterrupted  labor. 

The  whole  interior  of  the  great  church  is  incrusted  to  ^ the 
ceiling  with  costly  marbles,  in  panel  and  mosaic  of  every  conceiv- 
able tint.  The  various  chapels  are  finished  in  different  colors  and 
designs,  a rare  and  beautiful  green  African  marble  often  appear- 
ing. There  is  also  much  lapis  lazuli,  and  one  altar  is  enriched 
with  large  amethysts.  Gilding  and  fresco  are  lavished  every- 
where, and  the  carving  is  elaborate  and  magnificent,  and  all  of 
this  on  a lonely  mountain  top,  miles  away  from  any  city.  In 
the  section  where  St.  Benedict  lived  and  worked,  there  are  pave- 
ments and  broad  stairways  made  of  a beautiful  polished  lime- 
stone of  a warm,  creamy  color.  The  walls  are  covered  with 
paintings  illustrating  historic  episodes,  with  an  occasional  lancet 
window  or  a heavy  arch.  A battle  scarred  portal  has  escaped 
destruction.  This  portal  is  a thousand  years  old,  and  is  bound 
and  clamped  with  iron,  with  prodigious  bolts,  still  formidable 
and  warlike.  (Illustrations,  Figs.  44  to  49  follow.) 


Fig.  44.  View  of  the  Monastery  of  Monte  Cassino,  from  the  North  and 
Northwest. 

Fig.  45.  Monte  Cassino:  Cloister  belonging  to  the  Priors. 


Fig.  46.  Monte  Cassino : Central  Court  with  Might  of  Marl)le  Steps. 

Fig.  47.  Monte  Cassino:  Central  Court  during  Pentecost;  a holiday  gath- 
ering of  the  people  in  reverence  of  the  memory  of  St.  P)encdict. 
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Fig.  48.  AJonte  Cassino : Interior  of  the  Cathedral,  sliowing  the  varied 
marbles  and  pavement. 

Fig.  4Q.  Monte  Cassino:  Interior  of  Sacristy;  ])avement  of  the  eleventh 
century. 


JAPANESE  PRINTS. 

By  James  Russell  Harris. 

(Read  to  the  Numismatic  and  Antiquarian  Society  of  Philadel- 
phia, April  1 6,  ipo8.) 

The  following  remarks  on  Japanese  Prints  are  those  not  of  a 
connoisseur  but  of  a fairly  amateur  collector — one  who  has  made 
his  selection  more  from  the  Architect’s  than  the  Art  Collector’s 
point  of  view.  What  first  appealed  to  me  in  Japanese  Prints  were 
those  features  which  the  Architect  and  the  Artist  study  in  com- 
mon— general  composition,  mass  and  juxtaposition  of  color ; but 
as  my  familiarity  with  Japanese  Prints  increased,  methods  and 
the  personal  element  became  factors  of  equal  interest,  and  in  this 
paper  each  of  the  above  subjects  shall  be  considered. 

I hope  in  this  way  to  present  a clear,  sharp  mental  picture  of 
this  unique  and  fascinating  Art.  We  shall  first  of  all  consider 
sources  of  inspiration. 

The  first  lies  in  the  Country  itself,  the  second  in  its  People. 

The  Country — Japan  is  a country  of  wonderful  contours  and 
profiles,  its  volcanic  origin  entailing  a rugged  and  picturesque  sky- 
line, the  great  mountain  of  Fuji  as  its  keynote.  One  wanders 
from  Nagasaki  in  the  south,  through  the  lovely  soft  vistas  of  the 
Inland  Sea,  through  the  lowlands  about  Kobe  up  to  the  hilly 
country  of  old  Japan,  the  Kioto  country,  to  the  base  of  Fuji,  at 
Hakadati,  and  thence  through  Kamakura  on  the  sea,  its  jutting 
woodlands  embosoming  dainty  little  beaches,  through  inland 
stretches  until  ensconsed  in  the  hill  fastnesses  of  Nikko.  Not  for 
a moment  is  the  fascination  of  the  volcanic,  almost  Gothic  fea- 
ture, of  the  landscape  to  be  forgotten. 

Quite  as  important  as  the  general  contour  is  the  dainty  delicacy 
of  the  detail  in  the  landscape.  The  paddy  fields  with  little 
bunches  of  the  rice  plant  springing  through  the  water,  the  minia- 
ture fields  of  mustard  and  grain,  the  stretches  of  the  lordly  cryp- 
tomeria  with  their  olive  velvet  green,  the  farmer  cottages  with 
flower-covered  ridges,  the  toy  gardens,  the  glorious  masses  of 
azaleas  on  the  hillside,  the  rain  of  wisteria  in  the  arbors,  the 
writhing  pine  trees  against  the  sky,  the  luxurious  lotus  leaf  on  the 
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pond — who  can  live  in  the  midst  of  such  natural  life,  without  re- 
ceiving inspiration;  and,  indeed,  this  inspiration  is  echoed  among 
the  masters. 

The  Artist  of  Japan  knows  well  how  to  express  the  dainty 
semi-transparent  texture  of  the  convovulus,  the  inherent  spring 
and  life  in  the  stem  and  tendrils  of  the  plant  and  he  includes 
a life  interest  in  some  visiting  grasshopper,  realizing  that  only 
the  love  of  nature  and  its  attendant  inspiration  could  have  pro- 
duced such  a study.  (Fig.  50.) 

Not  only  the  love  of  plant  life  but  the  creatures  of  the  earth 
and  the  birds  of  the  air  inspire  the  Artist.  The  timid  little  mouse, 
the  spunky  Japanese  pony,  bristling  with  his  own  importance,  the 
sluggish  tortoise,  and  the  gorgeous  birds  full  of  grace  are  favorite 
subjects — none  appealing  more  to  the  well-trained  eye  than  that 
vainest  of  feathered  fowls,  the  peacock. 

In  studies  of  this  picturesque  bird  every  graceful  line  and  fold 
is  depicted,  and  with  what  joy  the  Artist  revels  in  placing  his 
colors,  culminating  in  sensual  charm  of  line  and  tone. 

With  quite  occidental  skill  at  the  same  time,  can  the  Japanese 
Artist  produce  the  suggestive  landscape.  Many  of  the  studies 
show  sketches  dainty  and  simple  of  the  barren  north  hill  country 
comparable  with  the  Whistlers  or  Turners  of  the  western  world. 
Suggestion  is  carried  so  far  in  the  landscape  work  and  becomes 
so  real  that  the  story  of  a Moonlight  Picture  which  when  unrolled 
filled  a dark  room  with  light  is  only  one  of  many  familiar  to  the 
people. 

No  one  spot  in  all  Japan  has  afforded  greater  inspiration  from 
its  natural  beauty  than  charming  Lake  Biwa  in  the  near  country 
to  Kioto.  Favorite  subjects  are  the  eight  famous  views  which 
every  Japanese  Artist  of  note  has  delighted  in  picturing,  the 
names  of  these  eight  viewpoints  alone  suggest  the  poetic  temper- 
ament of  the  people.  What  more  seductively  poetic  than  “The 
Autumn  Moon  seen  from  Ishiyama,”  “Evening  Snow  on  Hira- 
yama,”  “The  Sunset  Glow  at  Seta,”  “The  Evening  Bell  at 
Midera,”  “The  Boats  Sailing  Back  from  Yabase,”  “A  Bright  Sky 
With  a Breeze  at  Awazu,”  “'Rain  by  Night  at  Karasaki,”  “The 
Wild  Geese  Alighting  at  Katata.” 

The  People — We  shall  now  note  the  second  source  of  inspi- 
ration to  the  Japanese  Artist — The  People.  Of  these  there  are 
two  classes  among  the  favorite  subjects,  first,  the  common  people 
in  their  general  life;  second,  the  people  who  are  continually  be- 
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fore  the  public — the  actors  and  the  women  of  the  Yoshiwara.  It 
is  readily  understood  and  natural  that  this  should  be ; for  the 
Artists  of  the  modern  school  were  of  one  or  other  of  these  classes; 
such  as  Utomaro,  living  in  the  outskirts  of  the  Yoshiwara  and 
doubtless  from  earliest  boyhood  associated  with  its  inmates ; or 
Hokusai,  the  son  of  a mirror  maker,  himself  a vender  while  at  the 
same  time  a student. 

The  professions  of  the  Actors  and  Women  of  the  Yoshiwara, 
the  demi-mondaines,  naturally  lend  themselves  most  readily  to 
the  advertisement  incident  to  the  depicting  of  the  Artist.  It  was 
theirs  to  study  the  Art  of  attraction,  and  it  was  they  who  devoted 
their  time  to  robing  in  gorgeous  stuffs,  setting  fashions,  and  af- 
fecting poses,  so  that  the  debt  between  the  Artist  and  Subject  was 
mutual.  (Fig.  51.) 

Nowhere  can  be  found  more  glowing  color,  more  satisfying 
play  of  form  and  line  than  in  the  studies  of  these  women. 
Utomaro,  perhaps  more  than  any  other  Artist,  more  sympatheti- 
cally renders  the  dainty  pose,  the  stilted  eyebrow,  the  pursed 
mouth,  the  little  hand  and  the  over-all  sensually  draped  figure. 

His  prints  well  illustrate  the  charm  of  these  idealized  women. 

Daily  Life  Exemplified — To  Hokusai  and  Hiroshige,  men 
of  the  people,  we  are  most  indebted  for  records  and  prints  of  the 
daily  life  of  the  Japanese. 

Essentially  a nomad  people,  the  life  of  the  Japanese  peasant 
peculiarly  affords  ample  suggestion  for  the  Artist.  The  pic- 
turesque Tokaido  (the  famous  highway  between  the  old  Capital 
of  Kioto  and  its  newer  rival;  Tokio),  has  been  the  scene  of  count- 
less processions  of  pilgrims,  of  diplomats,  merchants  and  beg- 
gars. 

The  Artist  has  delighted  to  take  for  subject  (Eig.  52),  the  va- 
rious stations  along  this  famous  road  to  depict  the  passing  throng. 
Now  he  selects  one  of  the  famous  ferries,  the  ferryman  in  his 
half-nakedness  bending  double  to  the  punting  pole,  his  cargo  of 
women,  coolies  and  pilgrims  each  in  wonted  costume,  at  the 
landing  a pack  horse  waiting  with  his  owner  for  the  passage, 
in  the  middle  distance  the  customary  tea  house  dispensing  hos- 
pitality to  the  weary  traveller,  while  the  glowing  western  sun 
has  left  a brilliant  trail  over  all. 

Again  one  views  the  top  of  a plateau ; huge  cr}^ptomerias  shade 
the  road,  a glimpse  of  the  deep  blue  sea  is  far  away  and  below, 
the  peasant  woman  with  her  tired-out  child  leads  the  way,  stroll- 


ing  peddlers  with  bandaged  heads  jesting  at  all  passersby,  follow, 
the  soft  gray  green  coolness  of  a cloudy  day  pervading  the  scene. 

Again  he  depicts  one  of  the  little  villages  that  cluster  on  the 
route  buried  in  mid-winter  snow ; a few  daring  venturers  braving 
the  cold  and  snow  clad  in  their  grass  storm  coats.  The  houses 
tightly  closed  and  the  village  asleep ; surrounding  mountains  and 
trees  alike  all  rounded  to  soft  hillocks  by  the  enfolding  snow. 

The  general  life  is  equally  well  depicted  in  those  prints  that 
portray  the  city  life.  The  famous  Kioto  bridge  which  is  the 
starting  point  of  the  Tokaido ; busy  with  thronging  foot  passeng- 
ers; fruit  venders,  gossiping  housewives,  the  Samurai  and  the 
whole  human  comedy^  with  background  suggesting  in  a quiet  way 
the  peaceful  houses  of  Kioto  climbing  nestlingly  up  the  sur- 
rounding hills. 

One  of  the  favorite  illustrations  for  the  study  of  Japanese  Life 
is  the  national  fetes ; gaily  lighted  boats  passing  to  and  fro  under 
the  bridges  of  Tokio.  House  boats,  filled  with  singing  girls  and 
minstrels  slowly  drifting  with  the  stream  while  sampans  with 
their  laughing  freight  ply  gaily  from  boat  to  boat,  listening  first 
to  one  chorus  and  then  to  another,  the  whole  scene  lighted  at  in- 
tervals with  bursts  of  crimson  fireworks. 

Now  that  the  inspiration  for  the  Artists  and  their  general 
scheme  of  treatment  have  been  noted,  glance  for  a few  moments  at 
the  mechanical  means  used  for  producing  the  prints,  and  the  his- 
tory of  Japanese  prints,  including  a slight  glimpse  at  the  lives  of 
the  three  most  famous  Artists  worthy  of  remembrance. 

Mechanical  Means — The  actual  process  of  wood  cutting,  al- 
though seemingly  a simple  art,  is  actually  one  that  requires  con- 
summate skill  to  properly  produce  the  prints.  The  Artist’s  de- 
sign must  be  first  transferred  by  tracing  paper,  then  pasted  on  to 
the  face  of  the  wood  block,  and  the  white  space  hollowed  out 
with  a knife  and  small  gouges.  After  the  block  has  been  inked, 
a sheet  of  damp  paper  is  laid  upon  it  and  the  back  of  the  paper  is 
then  rubbed  with  a flat  rubber  till  the  impression  is  uniformly 
transferred. 

Where  more  than  one  block  was  employed,  as  in  color  printing, 
the  subsequent  impressions  were  registered  by  marPcs  made  at  the 
corners  of  the  paper.  The  coloring  matter  laid  upon  the  early 
blocks  was  extracted  by  mysterious  processes  from  sources  un- 
known to  the  Western  World. 

Professor  Fenelosa  defines  the  inception  of  the  Modern  School 
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print  as  “the  meeting  of  two  wonderfully  sympathetic  surfaces 

the  unsandpapered  grain  of  the  cherry  wood  block,  and  a mesh 

in  the  paper,  of  little  pulsating  vegetable  tentacles.  Upon  the  one, 
color  can  be  laid  almost  dry,  and  to  the  other  it  may  be  trans- 
ferred by  a delicacy  of  personal  touch  that  leaves  only  a trace 
of  tint  balancing  lightly  upon  the  tips  of  the  fibres.  And  from 
the  entasis  of  these  printed  tints  the  whole  luminous  heart  of 
the  paper  wells  up  from  within,  diluting  the  pigment  with  a soft 
golden  sunshine.  In  the  Japanese  print  we  have  flatness  com- 
bined with  vibration.  This  luminosity  of  the  paper,  due  to  its 
vibrant  quality,  is  one  of  the  first  essentials  in  a perfect  print, 
not  even  exquisite  coloring  can  take  precedence.” 

History — History  of  the  Japanese  print  may  be  said  to  begin 
not  in  Japan,  but  in  China,  or  rather  to  have  dated  back  to  Persia 
and  India,  arriving  in  Japan  via  China  and  Corea.  Many  old 
prints  illustrate  how  appreciably  the  Chinese  influence  was  exerted 
on  early  Japanese  work,  and  it  can  easily  be  noted  that  these 
prints,  although  representing  early  Japanese  legends,  may  be 
easily  mistaken  for  Chinese  work. 

The  Chinese  school  dates  back  to  the  sixth  century.  The  Jap- 
anese school,  founded  by  the  Emperor  Heizei  in  the  ninth  century, 
leads  up  to  the  celebrated  one  known  as  the  School  of  Tosa,  which, 
with  the  Kano  school,  held  sway  until  challenged  by  the  School 
of  the  Common  People,  the  Okiyo-ye.  Tosa,  the  School  of  the 
Mikado,  aristocratic,  mystic,  religious  in  its  feeling,  delicate  to 
over  fineness  in  its  rendering,  and  Kano  the  School  of  the  Sho- 
guns, the  school  of  classicism,  tradition  and  legend,  bold  and  dar- 
ing as  Tosa  was  fine  and  dainty,  both  finally  give  way  to  the  mod- 
ern school  of  Okiyo-ye,  the  depicting  of  the  life  of  the  people 
of  their  country. 

The  fifteenth  century  was  that  of  the  Renaissance  in  Japan. 
By  the  end  of  the  century  the  principals  of  Art  had  become  fixed. 
By  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  genius  of  the  popular 
Artists  completely  fused  the  traditions  of  the  Tosa  and  Kano 
Schools  and  absorbed  their  methods.  The  revolution  of  1868 
undoubtedly  may  attribute  no  little  of  its  success  to  the  general 
education  disseminated  by  the  prints  of  the  new  school.  To-day 
the  modern  school  reigns  supreme.  It  has  not  only  absorbed  the 
tradition  of  its  predecessors,  but  it  has  developed  lines,  original 
with  itself — it  has  become  the  educator  and  inspirer  of  the  com- 
mon people,  it  has  acquainted  the  aristocracy  with  the  real  life 
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of  greater  Japan,  the  Japan  of  the  people,  and  it  has  extended 
beyond  the  Empire  to  the  limits  of  the  Occident,  carrying  its  les- 
son to  the  people  of  the  New  World. 

Japanese  Artists — There  are  three  Japanese  Artists  who 
stand  head  and  shoulders  above  all  others  in  their  individuality. 
To  these  men,  Japan  owes  an  undying  debt  of  gratitude : Utomaro, 
the  portrayer  of  lovely  feminine  frailty,  Hokusai,  the  Great 
Master,  and  Hiroshige,  the  lover  of  the  people. 

Utomaro — has  been  called  by  M.  de  Goncourt,  the  founder  of 
the  school  of  life.  No  Artist  has  been  more  popular  than  he; 
his  works  have  been  sought  after  throughout  the  entire  country; 
but  this  very  popularity  was  his  undoing,  a man  of  intense 
temperament  and  deep  feeling  he  had  practically  no  self-control 
and  his  very  successes  only  stimulated  his  indulgence  in  his  pass- 
ions. Brought  up  from  his  early  youth  in  the  near  proximity 
of  the  Yoshiwara,  the  life  of  these  women  was  too  closely  inter- 
mingled with  his  own  for  him  to  escape  its  baneful  influence,  the 
glamour  and  excitement  of  their  life  were  only  too  congenial  to 
his  overly  receptive  mind.  He  was  essentially  the  depictor  of 
women,  and  thus  always  his  work  afforded  excuse  for  his  appe- 
tite. He  became  practically  the  official  painter  of  the  Yoshiwara. 
By  day  he  devoted  himself  to  his  Art,  at  night  he  fell  victim  to 
the  enchantment  of  his  subjects.  His  love  of  life  extended  to 
the  dumb  creatures  and  even  to  the  insect  world.  His  biographer 
describes  him  as  exhibiting  in  his  work,  the  dexterity  of  the  earth 
worm  boring  the  soil,  the  lighting  of  his  path  by  the  glow  worm 
and  the  disentangling  of  the  end  of  the  thread  of  the  spider’s  web. 

Utomaro’s  colors,  M.  de  Goncourt  tells  us,  are  not  so  much 
colors  but  nuances  which  recall  the  colors.  His  color  schemes 
have  admittedly  exercised  great  influence  on  the  present  day 
Western  World  of  Painting.  In  his  treatment  of  women  he 
was  the  pioneer  in  deviating  from  tradition,  for  he  first  made 
woman  human.  While  idealizing  them  he  made  them  real. 

The  Man’s  loss  of  self-control  finally  affected  his  Art;  it  be- 
came decadent — the  broad  free  sweep  of  line  became  the  impure 
curve  of  the  debauche — the  Art  of  a Beardsley.  He  delighted  in 
depicting  the  abnormal,  his  Art  became  suborned  and  finally  his 
excesses  lead  to  the  lowest  depths  and  imprisonment,  from  which 
he  emerged,  spent  and  enfeebled ; he  died  in  eighteen  hundred 
and  six  a moral,  mental  and  physical  wreck,  the  lover  of  mankind 
fallen  from  his  high  estate  to  be  the  drinker  of  the  dregs. 


Hokusai — In  Hokusai  we  find  the  wonderful  mind  too  big  for 
its  mere  body.  Quoting  from  himself  he  says,  “From  the  age  of 
six,  I had  a mania  for  drawing  the  forms  of  things.  By  the 
time  I was  fifty  I had  published  an  infinity  of  designs,  but  all  I 
have  produced  before  the  age  of  seventy  is  not  worth  taking 
into  account.  At  seventy-five  I have  learned  a little  about  the 
real  structure  of  nature,  of  animals,  plants  and  trees,  birds,  fishes 
and  insects.  In  consequence,  when  I am  eighty  I shall  have  made 
still  more  progress.  At  ninety,  I shall  penetrate  the  mystery  of 
things ; at  a hundred  I shall  certainly  have  reached  a marvellous 
stage,  and  when  I am  a hundred  and  ten,  everything  I do — be  it 
but  a line  or  dot — will  be  alive.  I beg  those  who  live  as  long  as 
I,  to  see  if  I do  not  keep  my  word.” 

Born  in  seventeen  hundred  and  sixty,  Hokusai  came  very 
near  receiving  the  boon  he  craved  for  he  did  not  die  until  eigh- 
teen hundred  and  forty-nine  at  the  age  of  eighty-nine.  Too 
great  to  be  trammelled  by  the  conventions  of  any  school  he  ab- 
sorbed the  best  in  all,  but  is  first  and  all,  Hokusai. 

His  intense  individuality  as  a student  finally  caused  a rupture 
with  his  master,  and  we  find  him  cast  on  his  own  resources:  His 

father  was  a poor  mirror-maker,  and  could  do  little  for  him,  so 
that  the  youth,  abandoned  to  his  own  resources,  was  compelled  to 
peddle  peppers  and  almanacs  while  pursuing  his  studies.  He 
was  always  dramatic.  As  a painter  in  the  streets  he  makes  views 
up-side-down,  he  depicts  a scene  on  a grain  of  rice  or  he  paints 
a colossal  figure  on  a stretched  sheet  before  the  gaping  holiday 
throng. 

His  fame  finally  (assisted  perhaps  somewhat  by  his  ledgerde- 
main)  attracts  the  attention  of  the  Shogun  and  he  is  invited  to 
give  an  exhibition  of  his  skill  before  the  great  statesman. 

His  conception  and  fecundity  were  without  limit — book  illus- 
trations, festa  cards,  prints,  nothing  too  small,  no  undertaking 
too  great. 

Hokusai  has  been  called  the  King  of  the  Artisans ; his  influence 
is  ever  evident  in  their  work,  in  the  construction  of  roofs  and 
the  decoration  of  inros,  the  lacquering  of  boxes,  the  decoration 
of  vases.  Through  his  whole  life  he  has  been  shadowed  by  pov- 
erty, yet  his  Art  has  always  arisen  master  above  all  impediments, 
and  as  he  lies  on  his  death  bed  he  cries,  “If  Heaven  had  granted 
me  but  five  more  years  I could  have  been  a real  Painter.” 
Hiroshige — The  last  of  this  marvellous  trio  is  Hiroshige,  the 
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lover  of  the  people.  Hiroshige  himself  we  must  denominate  as  a 
composite — three  men,  each  of  the  same  name,  but  collaborators ; 
therefore,  a print  with  the  Hiroshige  signature  has  the  stamp 
of  each.  Very  little  reliable  information  can  be  secured  of  this 
composite  artist-  Number  two,  the  adopted  son  and  pupil  of 
Number  one,  and  Number  three,  the  close  companion  of  both 
Number  one  and  Number  two. 

The  best  known  prints  by  Hiroshige  are  those  of  the  stations 
on  the  Tokaido.  In  the  early  prints  of  Hiroshige  the  colors  are 
most  beautiful,  but  as  time  passed,  his  war  against  the  introduc- 
tion of  inferior  pigment  was  a losing  one,  due,  alas,  to  Western 
commercialism.  Yet  many  of  our  later  impressionists  attribute 
their  awakening  to  the  study  of  the  Hiroshige. 

The  landscapes  of  the  Hiroshige,  though  confined  to  the  narrow 
range  of  the  wood-cut,  have  all  the  qualities  of  impressionism. 
The  details  are  subordinated ; only  the  salient  points  of  the  scene 
are  represented,  but  the  atmosphere  supplies  what  is  lacking,  and 
this  subtle  gift,  the  birthright  of  the  Artists,  enabled  them  to 
conjure  living  pictures  in  the  hard  medium  of  the  wooden  block. 

Conclusion — In  summing,  we  have  noted  that  the  Artists  of 
Japan  were  inspired  peculiarly  by  the  formation  of  their  own 
country  and  the  life  of  their  own  people,  abetted  by  their  intense 
love  both  of  their  land  and  of  their  people.  We  have  seen  the  de- 
velopment of  this  love  in  their  Art,  we  have  noted  the  means  of  in- 
terpreting mechanically  their  inspirations,  we  have  glanced  hur- 
riedly at  the  historical  development  of  their  Art  and  have  not 
neglected  the  personal  element  in  devoting  a few  moments  to  the 
individual  lives  of  three  of  their  great  masters.  And  we  hope 
in  conclusion  that  this  short  sketch  may  have  aroused  some  inter- 
est to  a further  investigation  and  study  of  this  most  fascinating, 
unique  Art,  the  color-printing  of  Japan. 


^iererrf. 


Norden's  ^Nfap  of  London,  1593- 


THE  ELIZABETHAN  PLAYHOUSE. 


By  Dr.  F.  E.  Schelling. 

(Read  to  the  Numismatic  and  Antiquarian  Society  of  Philadel- 
phia, November  ip,  ipo8.) 

It  is  my  purpose  to  set  before  you,  this  evening,  the  localities 
of  the  chief  theatres  of  the  London  of  Shakespeare;  to  describe 
how  they  developed  from  the  Inn  Yards,  previously  used  for 
theatrical  purposes ; and  to  explain  somewhat  the  nature  and  con- 
struction of  these  old  playhouses.  All  of  the  slides,  save  the 
diagrams  of  construction  and  the  reconstructed  Elizabethan  play- 
houses, are  derived  from  contemporary  maps,  prints  or  sketches, 
and  have,  therefore,  the  value  and  sanction  of  documents.  The 
material  is,  all  of  it,  thoroughly  well-known  and  authentic. 

The  population  of  the  City  of  London  in  the  year  1580  has  been 
estimated  at  123,000  souls.  It  scarcely  reached  200,000  twenty- 
three  years  later,  when  King  James  came  to  the  throne.  London 
was  then,  as  now,  the  center  of  the  English  speaking  world ; but 
that  world  was  smaller  in  population  than  our  single  State  of 
New  York  or  Pennsylvania,  and  interests,  political,  social  and 
literary,  were  concentrated  in  the  metropolis  to  a degree  far 
beyond  the  present,  even  in  England.  (Norden’s  Map  of  Lon- 
don, 1593,  Fig.  53.)  The  London  of  Elizabeth  was  as  yet  a walled 
town,  although  the  houses  had  grown  out  beyond  it  on  almost 
all  sides,  and  many  of  the  nearer  villages  were  connected  with 
the  city  by  an  almost  unbroken  line  of  buildings.  The  city  ex- 
tended along  the  Thames  from  the  Tower  to  Bridewell  Palace, 
and  back  from  the  river  about  a mile  and  a half.  The  city  was 
entered  by  seven  gates,  which  are  still  commemorated  in  the 
names  of  streets,  precincts  and  parishes,  such  as  Aldgate,  Bishops- 
gate,  Moorgate,  Cripplegate,  Aldgate,  Newgate  and  Ludgate. 
The  Thames  was,  in  those  days,  a clear  and  swiftly  flowing 
stream.  Foreign  travelers  in  England  told  of  the  many  swans 
that  floated  on  its  waters,  of  the  stately  houses  of  the  nobility 
that  adorned  its  banks,  and  of  the  beautiful  gardens  which  sloped 
to  the  water’s  edge  between  Blackfriars  and  Westminster. 

The  river,  moreover,  was  a thoroughfare  not  only  of  commerce, 
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but  of  pleasure.  It  was  easier  to  go  to  Westminster,  the  seat  of 
the  Court,  by  water  than  by  land.  Suburban  ways  were  foul 
and  beset  with  danger.  Coaches  and  carriages  were  a late  innova- 
tion of  Elizabeth’s  reign.  The  queen  had  ridden  on  horseback 
to  her  coronation.  It  was  on  the  Thames  that  her  majesty  took 
the  air  in  her  royal  barge,  rowed  by  the  strong  arms  of  her  house- 
hold servants,  and  the  humblest  apprentice  might  row  with  a 
single  sculler  for  a penny,  and,  cap  in  hand,  watch  his  queen  as 
she  passed  in  state. 

London  within  the  walls  was  ruled  by  the  Lord  Mayor,  his 
two  Sheriffs,  and  a council  of  Aldermen,  representing  the  vari- 
ous wards  of  the  city  and  likewise  the  several  craft-guilds  or 
trades’  associations  of  the  city.  The  coats-of-arms  which  sur- 
round the  first  of  the  accompanying  cuts,  are  those  of  these  guilds. 
The  jurisdiction  of  the  Lord  Mayor  stopped  at  Temple  Bar,  at 
the  end  of  Fleet  Street  to  the  west,  at  the  Tower  to  the  east, 
and  in  the  middle  of  London  Bridge,  which  connected  the  city 
with  the  Borough  of  Southwark.  This  borough  is  in  Surrey, 
London  is  in  Middlesex,  and  Southwark  was  variously  subject 
to  the  King  and  to  the  Bishop  of  Winchester,  Southwark  and 
the  Bankside — as  the  part  of  Southwark  which  lay  along  the 
river  to  the  west  was  popularly  called — was  thus,  from  very  early 
times  a place  of  refuge  and  of  license.  London  Bridge  was  the 
only  bridge  over  the  Thames  within  the  precincts  of  the  city. 
This  structure  is  described  by  Stow  as  “very  rare,  having  with 
the  drawbridge,  twenty  arches  made  of  squared  stone  of  height 
sixty  feet  and  in  breadth,  thirty  f eet, ....  compact  and  joined 
together  with  vaults  and  cellars ; upon  both  sides  be  houses  built, 
so  that  it  seemeth  rather  a continual  street  than  a bridge.”  From 
London  Bridge  the  chief  thoroughfare  north  and  south  was 
through  New  Fish  Street  (now  King  William  Street)  to  Gracious 
or  Gracechurch  Street,  and  thence  through  Bishopsgate  Street 
to  Bishops’  Gate.  In  a walk  northward  along  the  streets  just 
named  to  Bishopsgate,  when  Shakespeare  was  a boy,  he  would 
have  passed  the  Bell  and  the  Crosskeys  in  Gracechurch  Street 
and  the  Bull  in  Bishopsgate  Street,  all  of  them  inns,  the  yards 
of  which  were  commonly  used  for  theatrical  performances.  Had 
we  extended  this  walk  through  Bishopsgate  and  out  on  the  road 
leading  thence  to  the  village  of  Shorditch,  about  half  a mile  or 
more  from  the  gate,  turning  short  to  the  right,  we  might  have 
stood  on  the  spot  on  which  the  first  structure  expressly  built 
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for  the  performance  of  plays  was  shortly  to  be  erected.  This 
was  the  Theatre.  Near  it  stood  the  Curtain,  Once  more,  had 
we  extended  our  walk  in  the  opposite  direction  and  passed  over 
London  Bridge,  turning  from  the  Southwark  end  to  our  right, 
we  should  have  seen,  stretched  along  the  river,  no  less  than  four 
theatres.  But  these  were  of  later  times  than  the  inns.  Other 
inns  were  in  early  times  thus  employed.  Such  was  the  Bell  Sav- 
age on  Ludgate  Hill,  Blackfriars’,  where  later  Shakespeare’s 
winter  theatre  was  situated,  Whitefriars,  just  without  the  walls 
to  the  west,  and  the  places  vaguely  known  in  the  records  as 
“Nigh  Pauls”  and  “In  the  City.” 

In  a drawing  by  Railton,  1560,  four  years  before  Shakespeare’s 
birth,  London  Bridge  appears  with  the  shops  upon  it  and  a real- 
istic representation  of  the  heads  of  traitors  exposed  on  pikes 
over  the  gateway  of  the  drawbridge  to  admonish  her  majesty’s 
liege  subjects  of  the  fate  awaiting  traitors.  Need  we  wonder  at 
the  horrors  of  a play  like  Titus  Andronicus  and  try  to  prove 
that  they  are  not  Shakespeare’s,  or  shudder  at  that  terrible  scene 
in  King  Lear  in  which  Gloucester’s  eyes  are  torn  out  on  the  stage, 
when  we  recall  that  suicides  in  those  days  were  buried  at  the 
cross  roads -with  a stake  driven  through  their  vitals,  that  male- 
factors were  hung  in  chains  and  left  for  years  to  pollute  the  air 
till  their  carcasses  dropped  into  shreds  and  tatters ; whilst  offend- 
ers against  the  state  were  drawn  and  quartered  and  their  heads, 
previously  boiled  in  oil  to  make  them  weatherproof,  were  thus 
gibbeted  in  public  places?  Shakespeare,  when  he  came  a lad  to 
the  metropolis,  might  have  cast  his  eyes  on  what  remained  of 
the  noble  head  of  Sir  Thomas  More,  for  it  was  exposed  for  years 
over  this  very  gate.  (Visscher’s  View  of  London,  1616,  Fig.  54.) 
In  this  picture  the  large  church  across  the  river  is  the  Cathedral 
of  St.  Paul’s,  not  the  present  one,  but  that  destroyed  in  the  great 
fire  in  1666.  The  foreground  of  this  picture  is  the  Bankside, 
Southwark.  The  large  church  near  to  the  bridge  is  St.  Mary 
Overy’s,  later  known  as  St.  Saviours,  now  the  Cathedral  of 
Southwark.  Here  lie  buried  Gower,  Chaucer’s  friend,  Fletcher, 
Massinger  and  other  players  and  playwrights.  It  has  been 
thought  by  some  that  Shakespeare  was  at  one  time  a resident 
of  Southwark,  and  that  here  he  attended  church.  Among  the 
entries  of  burial  in  the  year  1607,  that  of  one  Edmund  Shakes- 
peare, a player,  is  recorded,  and  it  is  also  noted  that  he  was 
buried  with  a forenoon  knell  of  the  great  bell,  for  which  the 
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charge  was  twenty  shillings.  As  a man  might  have  been  buried 
for  twelve  pence,  is  it  too  hazardous  to  infer  that  the  great  brother 
of  this  forgotten  player  gladly  expended  twenty  fold  the  needed 
sum  that  due  reverence  might  be  paid  to  the  dead? 

This  section  from  a map  of  London,  published  by  Agas,  in 
1560,  represents,  to  the  north,  the  general  character  of  the  Lib- 
erty of  Holywell  in  the  Parish  of  Shorditch,  as  it  then  appeared. 
Shorditch  was  without  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Lord  Mayor. 
Hence  when  the  Lord  Mayor  and  his  Council,  who  were  strongly 
Puritan,  at  length  succeeded  in  banishing  plays  from  the  pre- 
cincts of  the  city,  the  actors  established  themselves  at  Shorditch 
and  thus  outwitted  their  enemies.  The  first  playhouse  to  be 
built  in  England  was  the  Theatre,  and  it  was  erected  in  the  year 
1576.  Its  builder  was  James  Burbage,  the  father  of  the  famous 
actor,  Richard  Burbage,  and  himself  an  actor  of  some  repute. 
In  the  agreement  which  Burbage  made  with  the  owner  of  the 
land,  he  was  to  have  the  right,  under  certain  conditions,  to  re- 
move the  material  with  which  the  structure  was  built ; a right 
which  his  heirs  afterwards  claimed  and  .exercised.  Access  to 
the  Theatre  seems,  in  the  old  times,  to  have  been  over  Finsbury 
Fields.  The  Curtain  (which  curiously  is  named  from  the  region 
or  old  manor  on  which  the  playhouse  was  erected  and  not  from 
the  familiar  drapery  of  the  stage)  was  situated  south  of  Holy- 
well  Lane  in  Moorsfield  (modern  Gloucester  Street),  and  is  first 
mentioned  in  the  following  year,  1577.  Shakespeare’s  Romeo 
and  Juliet  was  among  the  many  plays  first  acted  there.  The  The- 
atre was  moved  away  to  the  Bankside  and  the  old  materials  were 
employed  in  building  the  Globe,  Shakespeare’s  theatre,  in  1598. 
The  Curtain  continued  to  be  used  as  a theatre  far  into  the  reign 
of  King  James,  Save  for  an  unsatisfactory  detail  of  Ryther’s 
pictured  map,  no  cuts  have  been  handed  down  representing  either 
of  these  old  playhouses.  And  owing  to  their  position  without 
the  walls,  none  of  the  old  maps  represent  their  location  with 
precision. 

Let  us  return  to  the  Bankside.  This  view  of  London  by  Hol- 
lar, in  1620,  gives  a clearer  idea  of  the  theatres  and  their  situ- 
ation. The  Swan  is  furthest  from  the  bridges.  It  was  perhaps 
built  on  the  site  previously  occupied  by  Paris  Garden,  which  had 
been  used  from  very  early  times  for  bull  and  bear-baiting.  The 
Swan  was  in  repute  about  1598.  This  theatre  was  not  far  from 
the  Falcon  Stairs  as  the  neighboring  landing  place  was  called. 
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It  is  supposed  that  Shakespeare  lived  near  to  this  landing  while 
a resident  of  Southwark.  The  next  theatre  coming  toward  the 
bridge  is  the  Hope,  which  is  supposed  to  have  occupied  the  old 
site  of  the  Bear  Garden.  This  place  was  used  for  all  sorts  of  en- 
tertainments, theatrical  and  other,  and  was  finally  closed  by  Par- 
liament in  1642,  when  triumphant  Puritanism  put  down  all  the 
theatres  and  reduced  the  staple  of  English  amusement  to  medi- 
tation and  prayer.  The  playhouse  adjoining  the  Hope  on  the 
right  was  the  Rose.  This  was  certainly  open  in  1592,  as  it  was 
in  that  year  that  a play  on  Henry  VI  was  acted  there  and  attracted 
large  audiences  because  of  the  excellence  of  certain  scenes  depict- 
ing the  exploits  of  Talbot  against  the  French  in  the  years  after 
the  death  of  King  Henry  V.  It  is  notable  that  several  fine  scenes 
of  an  otherwise  indifferent  play.  The  first  part  of  Henry  VI,  are 
those  which  concern  Talbot;  and  it  is  the  belief  of  some  that  the 
play,  as  we  have  it,  is  Shakespeare’s  only  in  those  parts : mat- 
ters which  point  to  Shakespeare  as  the  cause  of  this  popular  suc- 
cess of  a revised  play.  The  theatre  nearest  the  bridge  is  the  cele- 
brated Globe. 

The  Globe  was  the  playhouse  which  Burbage  built  in  part  with 
old  materials  brought  from  the  demolition  of  the  theatre  in 
Shorditch.  This  structure  was  completely  destroyed  by  fire  in 
1613,  during  the  performance  of  a play  on  Henry  VHI,  sup- 
posedly Shakespeare’s.  The  accident  was  due  to  the  firing  of 
the  thatched  roof  with  the  blazing  wadding  of  a cannon  which 
was  shot  off  on  the  stage.  When  we  remember  that  the  manu- 
scripts of  players’  parts,  the  records  and  accounts  of  the  com- 
pany, and  other  like  things  were  customarily  kept  in  the  tiring- 
room  with  the  wardrobe  and  properties,  we  can  see  at  once 
what  a loss  this  one  fire  has  entailed  to  all  students  of  Shakes- 
peare and  the  drama.  The  Globe  was  rebuilt  in  the  next  year,  and 
it  is  described  to  us  as  ‘hhe  fairest  that  ever  was  in  England.” 
(Fig.  55.)  This  picture  scarcely  seems  to  warrant  this  praise; 
and  both  this  and  the  previous  one,  as  only  the  details  of  larger 
maps,  can  in  no  wise  be  accepted  as  accurate  representations  of 
Shakespeare’s  famous  playhouse.  We  may  feel  sure  indeed  that 
their  proportions  are  by  no  means  preserved;  and  that  neither 
of  these  old  structures,  could  we  see  them  now  as  they  were, 
would  raise  in  us  any  feeling  save  wonder  at  their  small  size, 
their  dinginess  and  general  uncomfort.  The  Globe  was  finally 
demolished  to  make  room  for  tenements  in  1644. 
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The  Blackfriars  Theatre,  commonly  described  as  Shakespeare’s 
winter  theatre,  was  a private  house  offering  many  contrasts, 
which  do  not  concern  us  here,  to  the  early  octagonal  public 
theatres.  In  1599,  Edward  Alleyn  built  the  Fortune  in  Golden 
Lane,  Cripplegate,  to  rival  the  Globe.  From  the  detail  of  Ryth- 
er’s  Map  this  theatre  appears  thus  (Fig.  56)  : This  theatre  cost 
Alleyn  the  sum  of  i 1,320,  which,  considering  the  purchasing 
value  of  money  at  that  time  and  translated  into  dollars,  means 
about  $30,000.00  or  $40,000.00.  This  theatre  also  suffered  from 
fire  in  1621,  and  was  re-erected  in  this  form  (The  New  Fortune). 
It  was  later  suppressed  by  the  Puritans.  But  the  building  was 
in  existence,  at  least,  as  far  as  the  facade  here  represented  was 
concerned,  as  late  as  1819. 

The  earliest  plays  were  acted  on  an  improvised  stage  in  the 
yards  of  inns.  The  inn-yard  is  structurally  the  original  of  the 
Elizabethan  theatre.  This  slide  represents  a typical  English  inn- 
yard,  dating  about  1690.  (Fig.  57.)  It  will  be  noticed  that  the 
building  is  constructed  around  a quadrangle  to  which  there  was 
usually  but  one  entrance.  The  lower  stories  were  used  for  stables, 
kitchens  and  storehouses,  and  were  called  in  the  speech  of  the 
day,  “the  offices.”  The  living  rooms  for  guests  were  situated, 
as  on  the  continent  generally  to-day,  in  what  we  should  call  the 
second  story.  And  about  the  yard,  which  lay  open  to  the  sky, 
ran  a balcony,  sometimes  two,  sometimes  enclosed,  onto  which 
all  the  better  rooms  of  the  house  opened. 

The  ground  plan  of  such  an  inn  was  the  roughly  quadrangled 
yard  with  a single  entrance  opposite  the  stable.  The  purpose  of 
this  construction  was  protection.  Ftere  are  all  the  conditions  of 
the  theatre.  A single  entrance,  at  which  “gate-money”  might  be 
charged,  a wagon  on  the  top  of  which  a stage  might  be  erected, 
the  barn,  back  in  which  the  actors  might  dress  and  before  which 
a rude  curtain  might  be  hung,  a loft  with  a window  looking  out 
upon  the  courtyard  which  might  be  used  to  represent  the  walls 
of  a beleagured  city,  Juliet’s  balcony,  or  the  heavens  out  of  which 
the  gods  appear.  Moreover,  as  to  auditors,  his  lordship  and  com- 
pany might  ascend  to  one  of  the  rooms  of  the  second  story  and 
bring  thence  chairs  or  stools  on  which  to  sit  in  the  balcony  over- 
looking the  stage ; the  poorer  gentleman  or  man  of  the  city  might 
ascend  a flight  higher  and  be  nearly  as  comfortable,  save  that 
his  chair  was  not  so  soft  and  his  view  of  the  actors  not  quite  so 
good ; whilst  the  apprentice,  tapster  or  other  common  fellow. 


Fig.  56.  The  Fortune  Theatre,  Golden  Lane,  Barbican,  built  1599; 
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stood  in  the  yard  on  the  cobbles,  craned  his  neck  to  see  over  his 
fellow’s  shoulders,  and  endured,  if  need  be,  a downpour  of  rain 
whilst  his  lordship  sat  snug  under  the  eaves.  There  is  practically 
no  feature  of  the  Elizabethan  theatre  which  was  not  present,  or  at 
least  suggested  in  the  old  inn-yards.  The  steps  were  not  many 
by  which  the  yard  with  its  surroundings  was  transformed  into 
the  octagonal  theatre  of  the  day.  This  shape  was  assumed  by 
cutting  off  the  corners  of  the  inn-yard  and  thus  bringing  the 
spectators  that  crowded  in  the  corners  nearer  the  stage.  The 
rooms  were  retained,  as  they  have  been  to  the  present  day,  in 
what  are  called,  in  England,  the  stalls ; the  stage  was  made  sta- 
tionary and  brought  out  into  the  yard  and  a pent  roof,  as  it  was 
called,  built  over  at  least  part  of  it.  Whilst  the  stable  was  en- 
larged into  the  tiring-room  and  given  two,  at  times  three,  en- 
trances to  the  stage,  an  advantage  at  once  manifest.  Another 
change  consisted  in  raising  part  of  the  building  above  the  stage, 
either  by  the  addition  of  a story  above  the  “scene”  proper  or  by 
elevating  the  entire  structure,  making  the  circumference  of  the 
same  height.  The  further  addition  of  a cupola,  from  which  a 
flag  was  raised  while  a play  was  performing  on  the  stage,  with 
a station  for  a trumpeter,  were  both  obvious  devices.  From  docu- 
ments which  have  been  handed  down  concerning  the  building  of 
theatres,  we  can  reconstruct  these  old  buildings  as  to  their  ma- 
terial and  dimensions.  Thus  we  hear  of  payments  for  thatchers 
for  the  roof,  for  “balusters,”  as  they  used  to  be  called,  for  a pole 
from  which  to  fly  the  flag,  represented  in  the  cuts  which  we 
have  already  seen  here.  The  same  contract  demands  that  the 
foundation  be  of  brick  at  least  up  to  twelve  inches  from  the 
ground,  and  that  there  be  two  boxes  “fit  for  and  decent  for  gen- 
tlemen to  sit  in,”  that  the  stage  be  supported  by  means  of  cer- 
tain thickness  and  many  other  details.  Another  document  shows 
that  the  same  structure  was  to  be  eighty  feet  square  without, 
fifty-five  within,  that  it  was  to  have  three  galleries  of  a height 
respectively  of  twelve  feet,  eleven  and  nine;  that  the  stage  was 
to  be  forty  feet  wide  and  extend  into  the  yard  twenty-seven  feet. 
Such  a house  would  be  about  forty  feet  in  height  and  could 
accommodate  an  audience  sitting  and  standing  of  about  eight 
hundred  or  a thousand  people.  Shakespeare’s  theatre,  the  Globe, 
must  have  been  much  smaller  than  this. 


Interior  of  the  Swan,  1596. 

This  is  the  most  interesting  document  concerning  the  Eliza- 
bethan playhouse  which  we  possess.  It  is  a sketch  of  the  Swan, 
made  by  one  John  de  Witt,  a Dutch  traveler  in  England  in  the 
year  1596.  (Fig.  58.)  This  sketch  was  copied  into  the  com- 
mon-place book  of  one  Buchell  either  from  a letter  or  a diary 
of  de  Witt  and  was  discovered  only  as  late  as  1888.  The  copy 
is  in  the  Library  of  the  University  of  Utrecht ; the  original  sketch 
by  de  Witt  is  lost.  It  will  be  noticed  that  all  the  features  hereto- 
fore mentioned  are  here  reproduced,  from  the  flag  and  the  trum- 
peter on  the  roof  to  the  stage  jutting  into  the  yard,  with  its  two 
entrances,  the  stage  gallery  and  the  tiers  of  balconies ; in  this  case 
three.  It  seems  right,  however,  to  observe  that  of  late  this  famous 
sketch  has  been  somewhat  discredited,  partly  because  it  ill  con- 
forms with  some  of  the  prejudices  of  scholars,  and,  more  seri- 
ously, because  it  leaves  unrepresented  features  of  which  we  have 
certain  evidence  from  other  sources.  Why,  however,  scholars 
should  demand  of  the  Elizabethan  stage  an  absolute  uniformity 
in  detail  of  structure,  when  it  is  patent  that  such  has  never  else- 
where been  the  case,  seems  to  me  beside  the  question ; and  it  does 
not  seem  absurd  to  believe,  despite  all  proofs  of  curtains,  scenery, 
or  doors,  one,  two,  or  three,  that  the  Swan  in  1596  may  have 
been  in  reality  not  much  unlike  this  sketch. 

And  now  as  to  the  structure  of  the  Elizabethan  stage.  It  is 
substantially  agreed  that  that  stage  consisted  of  three  important 
parts ; an  uninclosed  platform  extending  into  the  middle  of  the 
auditorium;  a rear  stage  separated  (at  least  as  to  its  middle 
part)  from  the  front  stage  by  a traverse  or  curtain  run  on  a rod  of 
wire ; and  a gallery  or  balcony  above  the  rear  stage,  curtained  or 
not  as  the  case  might  be.  But  here  several  questions  arise;  how 
was  such  a stage  arranged  for  the  presentation  of  a play ; how  was 
a play  presented  on  it?  What  properties  were  there  and  how 
were  they  employed?  Our  documentary  evidence  as  to  these 
matters  is  unhappily  slight,  and  at  times  conflicting;  and  the 
efforts  of  scholars  at  elucidation  and  even  the  several  “Elizabethan 
stages”  which  have  been  at  times  erected  for  the  service  of  par- 
ticular plays,  while  for  the  most  part  helpful,  have  reached,  and 
perhaps  can  reach  no  definite  solution.  Thus,  in  an  early  type  of 
a stage,  reproduced  by  Professor  Baker  from  a print  in  the 
Grenville  Library  of  the  British  Museum,  we  have  no  more  than 


Fig.  58.  Swan  Theatre,  London.. 
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an  improvised  platform  in  which  the  familiar  arras  hangings  of 
the  usual  Elizabethan  room  do  service  for  scene  and  curtain.  On 
the  other  hand,  while  the  stage  represented  on  the  title  page  of 
Alabaster’s  Roxana,  represents  the  essential  parts  mentioned 
above;  with  a similar  sketch  from  the  title  of  Richard’s  Messa- 
lina,  it  clearly  pictures  a private  stage,  and  belongs  to  the  reign 
of  King  Charles.  Once  again,  in  the  cut  commonly  called  the 
Interior  of  the  Red  Bull,  a post-Shakespearean  playhouse,  but 
perhaps  only  a stage  for  drolls,  the  gallery  and  the  jutting  stage 
are  plainly  in  evidence ; but  the  traverse  has  become  no  more  than 
a curtain  concealing  the  single  door,  an  arrangement  which  could 
surely  not  have  been  universal,  though  recently,  if  I mistake  not, 
maintained  as  such  by  no  less  an  authority  than  Mr.  Archer. 
Moreover  as  to  this  cut,  which  forms  the  frontispiece  of  a book 
of  drolls,  bearing  as  late  a date  as  1672,  we  have  certainly  a con- 
dition represented  in  the  chandeliers  and  footlights  which  did  not 
obtain  in  the  earlier  public  performances  by  daylight  at  the 
Theatre  and  the  older  Globe.  The  characters  here  represented 
are  all,  however,  familiar  to  the  Jacobean  stage  at  the  least.  The 
Changeling  is  from  Middleton’s  famous  tragedy  of  that  title,  Tu 
Quoque,  who  is  emerging  from  the  curtain,  was  a notable  clown 
in  Joshua  Cooke’s  play,  Greene’s  Tu  Quoque,  whilst  the  lame 
beggar  was  a favorite  stock  personage  in  many  plays.  Falstaff, 
the  most  popular  of  all  Elizabethan  characters,  and  Dame  Quickly 
call  for  no  word. 

Returning  to  the  construction  of  the  Elizabethan  stage,  its 
chief  contrast  with  the  stage  of  to-day  appears  to  have  been  in 
this;  our  stage  is  a picture  framed;  the  Elizabethan  was  pri- 
marily a platform  for  declamation.  Our  stage  attempts  in  its 
settings  a more  or  less  realistic  representation  of  scene;  the 
Elizabethan  stage  was  content  to  suggest,  at  times  merely  to  sym- 
bolize, the  setting.  Hence  our  method  of  presenting, a play  makes 
for  the  reduction  of  intellectual  effort,  we  are  personally  con- 
ducted throughout,  and  the  imagination  is  rarely  taxed.  The 
Elizabethans  demanded  a partnership  of  the  auditor.  He  was 
to  imagine  in  his  little  wooden  cockpit: 

‘The  vasty  fields  of  France,” 

and  behold  in  half  a dozen  supernumeraries; 

the  very  casques 

“That  did  affright  the  air  at  Agincourt;” 
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His  mind’s  eye  was  to  behold  Cleopatra;  in  her  habit  as  she 
lived, 

The  barge  she  sat  in,  like  a burnished  throne 
Burned  on  the  water;  the  poop  was  beaten  gold; 

Purple  the  sails,  and  so  perfumed  that 

The  winds  were  love-sick  with  them ; the  oars  were  silver 

Which  to  the  time  of  flutes  kept  stroke,  and  made 

The  water  which  they  beat  to  follow  faster 

As  amorous  to  their  stroke. 

Such  a passage  as  this  last,  could  a contemporary  of  ours  write 
it  as  a play,  would  be  cut  out  as  trespassing  on  the  prerogatives 
of  the  stage  carpenter. 

Of  late  several  experimental  Elizabethan  stages  have  been  con- 
structed abroad  and  here  at  home;  and  a German  ingenuity  has 
been  at  work  to  discover  the  constructive  principles  of  the  old 
London  theatres,  and  to  derive  therefrom  the  dramaturgical 
theory  of  Elizabethan  stage  presentation.  An  interesting  stage 
was  employed,  a few  years  since,  at  Leland  Stanford  University 
in  California,  in  a successful  presentation  of  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher’s  ‘'Knight  of  the  Burning  PestleB  (Fig.  59.)  On  this 
stage  the  curtain  or  traverse,  was  arranged  between  the  “pilas- 
ters.” This  complete  shutting  off,  by  means  of  a curtain  drawn, 
of  the  rear  balcony  and  of  all  exits  has  led  to  what  has  been 
called  “the  alternation  theory,”  a theory  developed  of  late  years 
in  the  hands  of  several  German  scholars.  Briefly  stated,  “the 
alternation  theory”  assumes  that  an  Elizabethan  dramatic  per- 
formance was  invariably  continuous,  and  that  the  properties  were 
habitually  confined  to  the  rear  stage.  But  obviously,  with  such  an 
assumption,  no  two  scenes  with  different  settings  could  imme- 
diately follow  one  after  the  other  on  the  rear  stage  without 
breaking  this  continuity  of  action.  A practical  alternation  of 
scenes  between  the  two  parts  of  the  stage  is,  therefore,  assumed, 
ill  order  that  the  necessary  rearrangements  of  properties  might 
be  made  behind  the  curtain  while  the  action  continued  before  it. 
Hence,  all  plays,  during  the  prevalence  of  this  mode  of  staging, 
must  be  conceived  to  have  been  arranged  in  a succession  of  “out- 
scenes”  and  “in-scenes”  (as  they  have  been  dubbed),  and  this 
alternation  becomes  of  necessity  an  important  feature  of  Eliza- 
bethan dramatic  construction ; for,  on  the  basis  of  such  a suppo- 
sition, it  follows  that  many  “out-scenes”  were  written  for  no 
better  purpose  than  to  enable  the  shift  of  properties  necessary 


use  made  of  a Drop-scene. 
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to  the  succeeding  “in-scenes.”  It  is  impossible  here  to  enter  into 
the  details  of  this  theory.  Suffice  it  is  to  say  that  Brodmeier, 
its  most  thorough-going  exponent  has  confessedly  confined  him- 
self to  an  examination  of  the  practice  of  Shakespeare,  ineptly 
omitting  all  his  fellow-workers  in  the  drama.  Indeed  we  need 
be  troubled  with  no  fears  that  our  notions  of  the  staging  of 
Shakespearean  drama  are  in  any  immediate  danger  of  overthrow 
by  the  theory  of  alternating  scenes.  Admirable  stages,  some- 
what different  in  arrangement,  have  been  constructed  at  Harvard 
and  elsewhere.  Most  elaborate  among  them  was  that  of  the 
Elizabethan  Stage  Society,  the  motive  force  of  which  has  been 
for  many  years  Mr.  William  Poel.  It  was  Mr.  Poel  who 
started  interest  in  the  representation  of  plays  after  the  Eliza- 
bethan manner  and  revived  with  painstaking  study  and  industry 
the  very  spirit  of  old  time. 

Once  entered  into  the  dark  oval  of  an  Elizabethan  theatre  the 
first  thing  that  must  have  struck  the  visitor’s  eye  was  the  fine 
gallants  that  sat  and  postured  on  the  stage,  who  smoked,  played 
cards,  critized  the  play  and  the  actors  to  their  faces  or  bandied 
jokes  or  abuse  with  the  groundlings  that  stood  below  on  the 
stones  of  the  yard.  The  proscenium  box  is  said  to  have  been 
devised  to  rid  the  stage  of  these  troublesome  interlopers.  On 
the  stage  in  early  times  was  a piece  of  ordnance  or  cannon  which 
was  shot  off  to  announce  that  the  performance  was  about  to 
begin.  A throne  was  commonly  set  to  denote  the  state  of  kings 
and  the  furnishings  and  settings  were  often  of  the  rudest;  and 
what  was  worse  were  sometimes  left  indiscriminately  together 
on  the  stage.  That  signs  were  at  times  hung  up  to  denote  the 
scene  is  not  a fiction.  Venice,  Elsinore,  the  Forest  of  Arden,  all 
must  so  have  been  represented.  In  some  of  the  older  plays  the 
stage  directions  are  ludicrous  in  the  extreme.  “Let  the  messenger 
be  led  off  to  execution  and  a head  be  brought  in  on  a pike.” 
“Here  let  Venus  descend,  if  you  conveniently  can,  from  above.” 
Even  in  the  reign  of  King  James,  the  exigencies  of  one  historical 
play  demanded,  “Enter  Queen  Elizabeth  in  bed.”  None  the  less 
while  Shakespeare  was  still  in  London,  there  must  have  been  a 
great  improvement  in  these  matters  owing  to  the  effect  which 
the  magnificent  settings  of  the  masques  at  court  must  have  had  on 
the  popular  stage.  We  may  feel  sure  that  scenes  painted  on 
canvas  and  taken  on  and  off  the  stage  were  not  unknown  to 
Shakespeare,  and  we  know  on  the  evidence  of  no  less  an  authority 
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than  Ben  Jonson  that  “a.  piece  of  perspective”  was  on  the  public 
stage  in  the  year  1600,  and  on  the  evidence  of  Decker  that,  in 
1609,  a gallant  on  the  stage  is  spoken  of  as  standing  at  the  helm 
“to  steer  the  passage  of  the  scenes.”  Juliet’s  tomb,  the  cave 
which  Imogen  enters,  must  have  been  so  represented.  In  earlier 
times  and  at  the  commoner  theatres  the  embellishments  of  the 
stage  were  eked  out  by  the  “arras,”  as  it  was  called.  This  was 
a hanging  made  to  imitate  tapestry  hung  on  a frame  as  was  usual 
in  the  houses  of  the  day  and  standing  out  a couple  of  feet  from 
the  walls,  which  in  unheated  houses  were  damp  in  winter.  It 
was  behind  such  a tapestry  that  Prince  Henry  found  Falstaff 
“asleep  and  snorting  like  a horse”;  and  it  was  behind  such  a 
hanging  that  Polonius  hid  to  overhear  Hamlet’s  interview  with 
his  mother  and,  mistaken  for  the  king,  was  killed  by  the  prince. 

When  the  play  was  on  the  point  of  beginning,  the  trumpet 
sounded  from  the  tower  and  the, prologue  entered.  The  prologue 
was  originally  the  author  who  personally  solicited  a favorable 
reception  for  his  play.  For  this  reason  the  prologue  was  usually 
clad  in  black,  the  clerkly  color.  Later  the  prologue  w.as  greatly 
developed  and  became  in  what  was  called  the  induction,  a separate 
scene,  even  at  times  a little  prefatory  play. 

In  this  view  of  the  stage  of  the  Elizabethan  Society  we  have 
the  stage  fully  peopled,  the  balcony  and  gallery  boxes  (per- 
haps the  old  “lord’s  room”)  being  occupied  as  well.  The 
kneeling  attitude  of  the  players  and  the  doffed  hats  of  the 
auditors  denote  a pleasing  and  impressive  ceremony  with  which 
the  earlier  strictly  Elizabethan  plays  invariably  concluded.  This 
was  the  prayer  for  the  queen ; an  act  in  no  wise  incongruous  to 
the  flexible  Elizabethan  mind,  but  consonant  with  the  mingling 
of  religious  with  dramatic  impulses  which  was  handed  down 
from  time  immemorial  in  the  old  sacred  drama. 

Within  the  last  year  two  hypothetical  stages  involving  new 
suggestions  have  been  put  forth.  The  first  is  a reconstruction  by 
Mr.  Godfre}q  an  English  architect,  from  the  original  specifica- 
tions of  the  year  1600  for  the  building  of  the  Fortune  Theatre 
(Fig.  60).  In  it  we  note,  besides  the  familiar  features  already 
sufficiently  adverted  to,  the  placing  of  the  two  side  doors  of  exit 
from  the  stage  at  an  angle  cutting  off  the  corners  of  the  back 
stage,  and  the  addition  of  two  flights  of  stairs  on  either  side  of 
the  stage  leading  thence  down  into  the  yard.  The  latest  hypo- 
thetical stage  is  that  of  Mr.  V.  E.  Albright,  lately  a student  of 


big.  6o.  The  Fortune  Theatre.  J\Ir.  Walter  H.  Go(lfre3'’s  reconstruction 

from  the  Builder’s  Contract. 
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6i.  A Typical  Elizabethan  Playhouse.  Reconstructed  from  the  Specil'ications  of  the 
Fortune  and  other  data,  hy  the  author  of  this  paper. 
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Columbia  University.  Here  the  traverse  or  curtain  between  the 
“pilasters”  is  denied.  The  position  of  the  side  doors,  just  de- 
scribed, is  preserved,  but  the  front  stage  is  shorn  on  either  side 
so  as  to  taper  towards  the  front,  and  provided  with  a low  guard 
rail.  These  later  features  are  based  on  the  cuts  of  the  title  pages 
of  Roxana  and  Messalina,  both  mentioned  above,  and  must  be 
pronounced  as  directly  in  defiance  of  the  builder’s  specifications 
for  the  Fortune.  Mr.  Albright’s  conclusions  attempt  to  discredit 
not  only  the  picture  of  de  Witt,  but  much  of  the  other  contem- 
porary evidence  as  well.  Finally  Mr.  Albright  essays  a modified 
rehabilitation  of  the  alternation  theory. 

Had  I a stage  to  reconstruct,  I should  like  to  emphasize  one  or 
two  points  (Fig.  6i).  I should,  for  example,  preserve  more  than 
has  hitherto  been  done,  save  by  Godfrey,  the  extensive  platform 
thrust  out  into  the  middle  of  the  yard  ; I should  place  the  two 
“pilasters”  out  at  least  a third  of  the  distance  of  this  forward 
tliTust  of  the  stage  and  bring  them  closer  together.  I should 
spread  the  balcony  across  the  whole  width  of  the  back  stage,  mak- 
ing it  a veritable  gallery ; and  I should  provide  three  doors,  not 
bunched  in  the  middle,  but  spread  across  the  back  of  the  stage ; 
and  I should  accept  Godfrey’s  diagonal  placing  of  the  two  side 
doors.  By  such  a general  arrangement,  it  seems  to  me  that  a 
freer  play  of  action  might  be  provided,  for  the  side  doors,  or 
even  the  balcony,  could  be  used  even  when  the  central  traverse 
between  the  “pilasters”  was  drawn,  whilst  the  balcony  in  any 
part  and  the  entrances  one  or  all  might  be  employed  as  need 
might  demand.  Let  me  repeat  in  conclusion  that  only  the  doc- 
trinaire will  demand  a single  style  as  representative  of  the  variety 
of  Elizabethan  stage  construction.  A plank,  a player  and  a pas- 
sion might  have  sufficed  then,  as  now,  for  the  sufficient  presenta- 
tion of  a true  drama. 


BLOCK  BOOKS. 

By  John  Thomson. 

(Read  to  The  Numismatic  and  Antiquarian  Society  of 
Philadelphia,  December  ly,  ipo8.) 

For  a short  period,  or  from  ten  to  twenty  years,  forming  a con- 
necting link  between  manuscripts  and  books  printed  with  movable 
types,  there  flourished  a series  of  volumes  popularly  known  as 
Block  Books.  They  are  books  printed  wholly  from  carved  blocks 
of  wood,  whence  they  were  frequently  called  Image-Books,  hav- 
ing been  chiefly  impressed  with  images  of  saints  and  other  his- 
torical figures  with  a text  or  a few  explanatory  lines  cut  in  on  to 
the  block.  The  text  was  carved  and  not  put  together  with  mov- 
able types.  There  are  possibly  nearly  a hundred  of  these,  though 
really  probably  not  more  than  thirty  can  properly  be  so  called. 

The  dated  Block  Books  are  mainly  attributed  to  the  period  be- 
tween 1470  and  1480,  though  a seriously  disputed  date  of  1440 
has  been  claimed  for  one  of  them  known  as  the  ‘‘Brussels  Block 
Book.” 

Block  Books  are  undoubtedly  successors  of  the  earlier  impres- 
sions for  playing  cards  which  are  dated  back  to  the  end  of  the 
Fourteenth  Century  and  were  introduced  from  the  East  not  later 
than  1350.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  there  is  no  specific  handbook 
which  deals  in  satisfactory  detail  with  these  interesting  works. 
One  writer  describes  one  or  more  of  them  and  another  two  or 
three  others,  and  nearly  all  that  has  been  published  has  been 
written  merely  as  so  much  argument  in  the  wide  discussion  of  the 
history  or  development  of  typography.  What  is  wanted  is  a 
descriptive  account  of  the  best  known  Block  Books.  That  given 
by  Dibdin  in  his  “Bibliographical  Decameron”  is  of  small  use.  The 
work  that  most  approaches  a satisfactory  discussion  of  these  books 
is  Eugene  Dutuit’s  “Manuel  de  I’Amateur  D’Estampes.”  The 
first  part  of  volume  one  of  his  work  deals  with  old  wood-block 
work,  treating  in  detail  of  the  several  editions  of  “Ars  Moriendi,” 
“Bible  des  Pauvres,”  “Apocalypse,”  “Cantique  des  Cantiques,” 
“Oraison  Dominicale,”  “Conception  de  Jesus  Christ,”  “Miroir  de 
Salut  Humain,”  and  then  giving  only  a “Notice  Sommaire”  of  the 
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other  books  published  by  the  artists  of  the  Netherlands  and  the 
German  and  French  schools.  Dutuit’s  volume  is  accompanied  by 
a beautiful  portfolio  of  thirty-five  reproductions  of  illustrations 
from  some  of  these  wood-blocks.  Many  of  these  consist  of  pic- 
torial matter  only,  and  if  any  text  or  explanatory  matter  is  added 
the  lettering  is  cut  on  the  wood  and  not  put  together  with  movable 
types.  There  are  no  data  for  precisely  determining  the  dates 
when  these  books  were  made. 

The  method  of  production  was  that  a block  on  which  the 
pictures  and  text  had  been  carved  was  thoroughly  wetted  with  a 
fine  watery  ink  and  then  an  impression  taken  on  a sheet  of  damp 
paper  which  was  rubbed  on  to  the  block  with  a dabber  or  bur- 
nisher. The  ink  must  have  been  more  tenacious  than  common 
ink  which  blotted,  and  was  known  as  early  as  1438.  It  seems  very 
strange,  remarks  one  writer  in  the  Art  Journal  (vol.  14,  p.  153) 
that,  like  most  great  inventions,  the  reproduction  of  pages  of  pic- 
tures or  words  is  one  remarkable  for  its  extreme  simplicity,  and 
therefore  it  is  most  curious  that  the  world  should  have  existed 
thousands  of  years  after  engravings  in  relief,  or  intaglio,  had 
existed,  and  only  waited  for  a coloring  pigment  to  apply  to  their 
surfaces  to  give  forth  any  number  of  impressions-  and  yet  “man 
allowed  thousands  of  years  to  pass  over  his  head  having  a most 
useful  art  perfected  to  his  hand,  without  that  hand  being  men- 
tally guided  to  render  it  available.  The  mere  contact  of  ink  and 
damp  paper  to  relieved  or  incised  inscriptions  was  all  that  was 
wanted  to  have  given  the  Pharaohs  a newspaper  before  Moses 
existed.” 

Of  course,  with  the  invention  of  movable  types,  the  making 
of  Block  Books  promptly  and  absolutely  died  out.  In  produc- 
ing these,  the  woodcutter  was  the  only  tradesman.  He  made 
blocks  (but  not  impressions  from  blocks)  and  these  were  sold 
to  private  purchasers.  The  letter  press  was  frequently  cut  in 
imitation  of  handwriting.  A large  number  of  books  were  printed 
on  one  side  only  and  the  two  pages,  being  pasted  back  to  back, 
made  a leaf  with  the  impressions  apparently  on  both  sides. 

Undoubtedly  the  four  best  known  are : 

“Ars  Moriendi,” 

“Biblia  Pauperum,” 

“Apocalypticae,” 

“Canticum  Canticcrum.” 
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In  order  to  give  some  excuse,  thin  as  veneer,  for  talking  on 
this  subject  before  a Numismatic  Society,  I suppose  I shall  have 
to  say  something  as  to  the  money  or  coins  paid  for  copies.  A 
copy  of  the  “Ars  Moriendi”  was  purchased  by  the  British 
Museum  in  1872  for  £1072.10.  As  I shall  explain  later,  this  work 
has  eleven  illustrations.  A facsimile  of  it  has  been  printed  by 
the  Holbein  Society,  and  I will  show  on  the  sheet  eleven  pictures. 
Excellent  specimens  of  this  work  will  be  found  in  various  books. 
A copy  of  the  “Apocalypse  of  St.  John,”  consisting  of  forty-eight 
leaves,  was  sold  in  London  on  the  third  of  the  present  month, 
December,  1908,  for  £2,000,  Lord  Amherst  having  secured  it  over 
twenty  years  ago  for  £500. 

I will  now  proceed  to  speak  in  detail  of  the  eleven  illustrations, 
forming  the  “Ars  Moriendi,”  a Block  Book  of  great  interest. 
There  is  a dated  edition  cut  by  Hans  Sporer  in  1473,  another 
about  the  same  date  cut  by  Ludwig  at  Uhn.  The  editio  prin- 
ceps  is  reputed  to  be  circa  1450  and  is  the  one  I have  before 
alluded  to  as  purchased  at  Leipsic  by  the  British  Museum  for  a 
thousand  pounds  odd.  My  slides  are  made  from  the  Holbein 
facsimile.  There  is  no  known  perfect  copy  other  than  the  one 
in  the  British  Museum  and  the  impression  manifestly  was  taken 
in  pale  brown  ink  by  rubbing.  Every  leaf  is  surrounded  by  a 
border  of  three  lines  of  which  the  top  and  right  sides  are  shaded 
on  the  majority  of  the  folios,  and  the  bottom  and  left  sides  of 
three  folios  and  the  top  and  left  of  the  remaining  one.  It  is 
without  title  page  or  pagination  and  the  plates  shown  are  a repro- 
duction of  the  British  Museum  work  executed  in  facsimile  with 
the  pen  by  Mr.  F.  C.  Price  and  transferred  to  the  stone  from 
which  it  has  been  printed.  I mention  this  to  explain  that  it  is 
not  a reproduction  by  photograph.  Weigel,  in  1869,  published 
a photographic  reproduction. 

The  writer  of  the  introduction  to  the  Holbein  edition  of  the 
“Ars  Moriendi”  was  Mr.  George  Bullen,  Keeper  of  the  Printed 
Books  in  the  British  Museum.  He  is  satisfied  that  the  Block 
Books  were  produced  “probably  in  imitation  of  playing  cards,” 
but  whether  the  production  of  the  images  of  saints  by  means  of 
xylography  preceded  that  of  playing  cards  cannot  be  settled  now. 

The  Buxheim  woodcut  of  St.  Christopher  (Fig.  62)  was  printed 
in  1423,  and  should  be  examined  before  the  “Ars  Moriendi.”  Only 
two  impressions  of  the  original  are  known  to  exist;  one  in  Paris, 
and  the  other  in  the  Althorp  Collection  which  now  belongs  to  the 
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Manchester  Library.  This  slide  shows  in  detail  the  fine  condi- 
tion of  this  cut,  which  is  generally  allowed  to  be  authentic,  and 
there  are  no  cards  of  so  early  a date  extant,  so  that  there  must 
have  been  a large  demand  for  them  before  1423. 

I will  next  show  a wood  cut  known  as  the  “Brussels  St.  Mary, 
the  Virgin,”  claimed  by  many  to  have  been  engraved  in  1418. 
(Fig.  63.)  These  sacred  illustrations  came  rapidly  into  popu- 
larity after  the  crusade  was  started  against  card  painters  by  Monk 
Bernardin  of  Siena,  who  had  a fire  made  before  his  pulpit  of  the 
Devil’s  picture  books.  When  one  of  his  hearers  piteously  ap- 
pealed to  the  monk  and  asked  him  how  he  was  to  support  him- 
self and  family  if  he  might  not  make  cards,  as  he  knew  no  other 
business,  the  monk  took  a tablet  in  hand  and  drew  on  it  in  mono- 
gram the  “L  H.  S.”  in  the  center  of  a radiant  sun,  and  said  “Paint 
this  Holy  Figure.” 

The  new  device  succeeded  and  the  poor  card  maker  became 
rich  by  the  constant  and  earnest  demand  for  the  sacred  symbol. 

This  Brussels  Virgin  is  the  picture  of  St.  Mary  and  the  Child 
surrounded  by  female  saints  and  upon  the  upper  bar  of  the  gate 
is  the  date  1418,  but  the  date  itself  (MCCCC  XVIII)  apparently 
has  been  tampered  with.  The  date  may  be  1518  or  1418,  nobody 
can  now  tell  because  the  space  after  the  four  c’s  occupied  by  a 
minute  “o”  is  much  rubbed  and  another  “c”  is  believed  to  have 
been  there  originally.  It  has  been  pointed  out  also  that  the  style 
of  the  print  would  suit  1518  a great  deal  better  than  that  of  a 
century  earlier.  The  execution  of  the  cut  is  too  advanced  for 
1418. 

The  “Ars  Moriendi”  consists  of  five  pictures  of  a dying  man 
tempted  by  devils  to  abandon  his  faith,  and  tempted  to  despair, 
impatience,  vain  glory  and  avarice,  each  followed  by  a picture 
showing  good  angels  counselling  and  aiding  the  man — the  eleventh 
treating  of  his  death  and  ascent  to  heaven. 

I.  In  the  first  plate  the  dying  man  is  shown  on  his  bed  un- 
clothed, though  the  bed  clothes  from  his  breast  downward  cover 
him.  Bed  dresses  were  not  worn  at  that  time.  The  three  figures 
at  the  top  show  St.  Mary,  our  Saviour  and  the  Father.  Next 
to  the  Virgin  are  two  demons  bearing  the  curious  legend,  ''Inf  emus 
f actus  est/^  probably  intended  to  be  "Infirmus  foetus  est”  Below 
are  the  three  doctors,  one  of  whom  is  certainly  fat  and  healthy 
compared  with  the  dying  man,  and  nearby  is  a demon  bearing 
a scroll  with  the  inscription  "Fac  Sicut  Pagani”  (Do  as  do  the 


Fig.  62.  St.  Christoplier,  T423. 

l-'ig.  63.  1'he  BriKsscl's  “St.  Mary  tlic  Virgin.” 

Fig.  64.  “The  'rcniptation  of  the  Devil  concerning  Avarice." 
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heathen),  illustrated  by  the  king  and  queen  on  the  left  adoring 
an  image  on  a pedestal.  On  the  right  we  have  another  demon 
touching  the  dying  man’s  shoulder  and  saying,  ‘Hnterficias  te  ipm” 
(kill  thyself).  Below  are  two  figures,  one  of  an  almost  nude 
female  with  a bunch  of  rods  and  scourge,  and  the  other  a man 
cutting  his  own  throat  with  a knife.  The  accompanying  text  on 
the  opposite  page  has  moral  sentences  extracted  from  various 
Catholic  writers  suitable  to  a dying  man  assailed  concerning 
“Faith,”  and  the  whole  is  entitled  “The  Temptation  of  the  Devil 
concerning  Faith.” 

2.  In  this  picture  the  dying  man’s  good  angel  comes  to  his  res- 
cue, bearing  on  a scroll  the  words  “Sis  Firmus  ifide”  (Stand  Firm 
in  the  Faith).  Above  are  the  figures  of  St.  Mary,  the  Saviour, 
the  Father  and  Moses  with  the  horns.  One  writer  (no  less  a man 
than  Thomas  Frognall  Dibdin)  foolishly  supposes  this  figure  to 
represent  Judas  Iscariot,  “designated  (he  writes)  by  a pair  of 
horns.”  It  should  be  mentioned  that  when  Moses  descended 
from  the  Mount  his  appearance  according  to  the  Vulgate  was 
described,  “quod  cornuta  esset  facies  sua’' — translated  in  the  King 
James  Version,  “he  wist  not  that  the  skin  of  his  face  shone.” 
The  Hebrew  word  means  both  a “horn”  and  “irradiation.” 

It  will  be  remembered  that  Michael  Angelo  in  his  celebrated 
statue  of  Moses  in  San  Pietro  in  Vincoli  at  Rome  drew  him  with 
the  two  horns. 

Above  these  four  figures  is  a tribe  of  saints  and  angels  and 
below  are  three  figures  of  discomfited  demons,  exclaiming 
“fugiamus”  (let’s  fly),  “Victi  sumus'’  (we  are  conquered)  and 
the  third  “frustra  laboravim”  (we  have  labored  in  vain).  The 
text  on  the  opposite  page  is  entitled  “The  Good  Inspiration  of 
the  Angel  Concerning  Faith.”  The  face  of  the  dying  man  shows 
a somewhat  more  cheerful  aspect. 

3.  The  third  picture  shows  the  second  temptation,  when  the 
dying  man  is  assailed  and  urged  to  “Despair.”  The  six  demons 
are  all  of  them  hideous.  One  holds  up  a scroll  “ecce  pcta  (pec- 
cata)  Hia”  and  bids  him  to  look  upon  his  sins.  Another  tells  him 
he  is  a perjurer  (Periurus  es),  a third  that  he  is  a fornicator 
(fornicatiis  es),  and  a fourth  that  he  has  lived  an  avaricious  life 
(avare  vixisti),  a fifth  that  he  is  a man-slayer  (Occidisti) . At 
the  top  are  the  pictures  of  the  man  to  whom  he  has  sworn  falsely 
and  the  woman  with  whom  he  has  sinned.  At  the  foot  are  shown 
representations  of  a man  who  is  ruined  by  his  avarice  and  of 


another  whom  he  has  killed.  The  demon  pointing  to  this  latter 
man  holds  a drawn  dagger  upright  in  his  left  hand,  inviting  the 
dying  man  to  commit  suicide.  To  the  left  of  the  picture  is  a 
devil  holding  a purse  of  gold  in  one  hand  and  the  robes  of  a 
naked  man  sitting  on  the  ground,  whom  probably  he  has  ruined. 
The  page  of  explanatory  text  has  for  its  heading  “The  Tempta- 
tion of  the  Devil  Concerning  Despair.'’ 

4.  With  this  fourth  picture  there  is  a page  of  letter  press 
headed  “Good  Inspiration  of  the  Angel  Concerning  Despair.” 
The  dying  man’s  guardian  angel  is  seen  exhibiting  a scroll  bear- 
ing the  motto  “Never  Despair”  (Ne  quaqua  dcsperes).  In  the 
upper  part  of  the  picture  are  the  figures  of  the  penitent  thief  on 
the  cross,  St.  Mary  Magdalene  with  a pot  of  spikenard,  and  St. 
Peter  with  a key,  and  at  the  head  of  the  bed,  the  cock  that  crew. 
At  the  foot  of  the  page  is  represented  the  conversion  of  St.  Paul, 
both  he  and  his  horse  being  cast  to  the  ground,  all  of  these  figures 
representing  eminent  sinners  who  had  had  their  sins  forgiven 
them.  Two  demons  are  shown,  one  making  his  escape  under  the 
bedstead  and  the  other  hastily  fleeing,  exclaiming,“There  is  no 
victory  for  me”  (Victoria  michi  nulla.) 

5.  The  story  is  continued  in  Plate  5 by  the  third  temptation, 
namely,  “The  Temptation  of  the  Devil  Concerning  Impatience.” 
The  dying  man  is  represented  with  both  arms  exposed  and  vio- 
lently kicking  his  medical  attendant,  who  seems  to  be  astonished 
and  to  resent  such  strange  behavior.  The  figure  above  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  man’s  wife,  excusing  him  with  the  saying,  ‘'eccc 
qztam  (quantam)  pena  patiV  (See,  what  sufifering  he  endures). 
The  handsomely  dressed  female  at  the  foot  of  the  page  is  prob- 
ably the  dying  man’s  daughter  bringing  him  food  and  drink. 
At  the  extreme  right  is  the  demon,  exclaiming,  ”qz  (quam)  bene 
decepi  eum”  (How  well  I have  deceived  him).  In  front  of  the 
daughter  is  shown  a further  example  of  impatience  in  the  shape 
of  a table  tossed  over  with  a knife,  spoon,  cup,  bowl  and  one 
other  article  (I  cannot  identify)  scattered  on  the  ground. 

6.  Again  his  good  angel  comes  to  his  rescue  and  is  seen  stand- 
ing with  his  wings  extended  in  the  center  of  the  picture  adminis- 
tering consolation  to  him.  The  page  of  letter  press  facing  is 
entitled  “The  Good  Inspiration  of  the  Angel  Concerning  Pa- 
tience.” The  dying  man  has  calmed  down  and  has  his  hands 
folded  in  prayer.  Above  him  are  the  figures  of  the  Father  and 
the  Saviour,  and  on  the  left  St.  Barbara  with  a steepled  tower. 
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St.  Catherine  with  the  usual  emblems  of  the  wheel  and  sword, 
and  St.  Laurence  with  the  gridiron.  Below  these  is  the  full- 
length  figure  of  St.  Stephen  carrying  and  exhibiting  the  stones 
with  which  he  has  been  martyred.  On  the  right  are  two  demons, 
one  tumbling  headlong  exclaiming,  “I  have  lost  my  labor”  (lab ores 
amisi)  and  another  escaping  under  the  bedstead,  exclaiming,  “I 
am  made  captive”  (Sum  captivatus). 

y.  Plate  y shows  the  “Temptation  of  the  Devil  Concerning 
Vainglory.”  Five  demons  tempt  him,  one  bearing  the  scroll 
“gloriare”  and  extending  a crown  as  he  tempts  him  to  glorify 
himself  or  make  proud  boasting.  Another  tempts  him  to  declare 
that  he  is  firm  in  the  Faith,  ”Tu  es  firrnus  in  fide.”  A third,  like 
the  first,  bears  a crown,  which  he  attempts  to  thrust  into  the  dying 
man’s  hand,  exclaiming,  “eorona  meniisti”  (you  have  merited 
this  crown),  whilst  the  fourth,  on  the  right,  attempts  to  thrust 
a crown  into  his  hands  wdth  the  statement,  “In  paeiencia  perse- 
verastiS  (Thou  hast  persevered  in  patience).  The  fifth  bears  on 
his  scroll  the  words  “Exaltate  ips'um”  (exalt  thyself).  Above 
are  the  figures  of  the  Father,  Saviour  and  the  Blessed  Virgin,  and 
below  are  several  innocent  children  in  the  attitude  of  prayer. 

8.  Again  the  good  angel  comes  to  his  rescue  and  gives  him 
an  inspiration  against  Vainglory.  Three  angels  are  shown  admin- 
istering consolation  to  the  dying  man.  The  upper  one  in  the 
center  of  the  picture  points  to  the  scroll  “I  punish  the  proud” 
(Superhos  punio),  and  beneath  this  scroll  is  shown  the  mouth  of 
hell,  in  wTich  three  figures  are  writhing  in  torture,  one  of  them 
being  a priest  or  monk.  Immediately  above  this  principal  angel 
is  another  bearing  in  his  left  hand  a scroll,  “Be  thou  humble” 
(Sis  humilis).  The  third  angel  holds  up  his  right  hand  as  if  in 
exhortation.  Above  this  is  the  figure  of  St.  Anthony,  bearing  in 
his  hands  a bell  and  a crozier.  At  the  top  of  this  picture  is  a 
representation  of  the  Father,  Son  and  Holy  Ghost  (the  last,  as 
is  so  usual,  in  the  form  of  a dove)  and  St.  Mary.  At  the  foot 
of  the  picture  lies  a demon  throwm  on  the  ground,  exclaiming, 
“I  am  conquered”  (Victus  sum).  Tw'o  other  demons,  as  in  two 
previous  plates,  are  shown  in  the  act  of  escaping  under  the  bed- 
stead. 

9.  This  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  the  plates,  so  far  as 
the  drawing  is  concerned  (Fig.  64).  The  dying  man  is  here  ex- 
hibited as  assailed  by  the  sin  of  avarice,  and  the  page  of  letter 
press  opposite  the  plate  is  headed  by  the  words  “The  Temptation 
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of  the  Devil  Concerning  Avarice.”  Three  demons  are  shown. 
One  points  to  a male  figure  and  three  females,  the  last  one  hav- 
ing a child  in  front  of  her,  probably  relations  or  friends  of  the 
dying  man,  warning  him  by  the  motto  ‘'Prouideas  amicis/'  that 
it  was  his  duty  to  provide  for  friends  (probably  to  the  neglect  of 
proper  charitable  bequests),  and  below  is  another  devil,  pointing 
to  him  with  his  left  hand,  counselling  the  same  omission  of  duty. 
At  the  right  hand  of  the  picture  is  a demon  bearing  a scroll  in- 
scribed, “Intende  thesauro/'  bidding  the  dying  man  to  contem- 
plate his  riches,  pointing  to  the  house,  the  lower  compartment 
of  which  is  a cellar  containing  four  casks  of  wine  with  a servant 
filling  a jug  from  one  of  them;  distracting  the  dying  man’s 
thoughts  from  the  future  by  thinking  with  regret  of  how  much 
he  is  leaving  behind  him;  this  idea  being  further  carried  out  by 
the  horse  and  groom  to  make  him  regret  leaving  the  good  things 
of  the  world. 

10.  In  the  tenth,  and  last  but  one  of  the  illustrations,  we  again 
have  the  good  angel  coming  with  a good  inscription  against  the 
sin  of  avarice,  and  bearing  the  words  '‘non  sis  auarus”  (be  not 
avaricious).  Above  the  canopy  of  the  bedstead  is  seen  the  Blessed 
Virgin,  and  next  a full-length  figure  of  the  Saviour  stretched  on 
tlie  cross.  Then  come  three  figures  of  sheep,  and  below  them 
are  three  figures,  namely,  a man  and  two  women,  and  still  below 
them  another  woman  and  the  head  of  a man.  Possibly  the  man 
with  the  staff  represents  the  Good  Shepherd,  standing  as  he  does 
near  to  the  sheep,  but  it  is  difficult  to  say  what  the  several  figures 
mean.  The  angel  standing  below  this  group  carries  a scroll  bear- 
ing the  words  “Ne  intendas  amicis”  (Do  not  concern  thyself  for 
thy  friends),  meaning  that  God  will  regard  them.  In  front  of 
the  curtain,  held  by  the  angel,  are  two  figures,  who  may  be  two 
disappointed  expectants  of  the  man’s  wealth,  or,  it  has  been 
suggested,  may  be  the  physician  and  the  man’s  wife,  but  it  is 
hardly  likely  that  these  would  leave  the  death  bed  before  the  end 
had  come.  Only  one  demon  is  shown,  with  a scroll,  “Quid 
faciam”  (What  is  left  for  me  to  do?). 

11.  The  final  picture  in  the  series  represents  the  dying  man 
in  his  last  agony  (Fig.  65).  Oddly  enough,  the  position  of  the 
dying  man  is  changed  and  is  on  the  left  of  the  picture  instead  of 
the  right.  In  his  right  hand  he  holds  a lighted  candle,  whilst  the 
monk  assists  and  exhorts  him.  The  soul  of  the  man  is  depicted 
in  the  shape  of  a child  and  is  received  by  an  angel,  the  foremost 


in  the  group  of  four  which  appears  in  the  left  hand  corner  of  the 
picture.  To  the  right  are  shown  St.  Peter  with  a sword,  St.  Mary 
Magdalene  with  the  spikenard,  and  the  Blessed  Virgin.  On  the 
right  of  the  crucifix  stands  St.  John  with  other  saints  bearing 
nimbi,  but  not  otherwise  distinguishable.  The  six  demons  at  the 
foot  of  the  picture  are  enraged,  not  having  succeeded  in  betraying 
the  dying  man  by  the  temptations  previously  described. 

On  the  last  page  of  the  letter  press  directions  are  given  as  to 
the  prayers  the  dying  man  should  use,  or  which  should  be  recited 
on  his  behalf. 

The  texts  accompanying  the  various  illustrations  have  prob- 
ably furnished  the  outline  of  many  discourses  by  the  preachers  of 
the  period. 

Passing  from  the  ‘^Ars  Moriendi,”  I should  like  to  devote  a 
few  words  to  the  “Biblia  Pauperum.”  Facsimiles  of  pages  from 
this  Block  Book  will  be  found  in  William  Blades’  “Pentateuch  of 
Printing,”  as  well  as  in  Humphrey’s  “History  of  the  Art  of  Print- 
ing.” This  work  is  of  Holland  or  Dutch  origin,  and  was  probably 
produced  at  Haarlem  between  1430  and  1440.  There  are  three 
known  editions,  one  dated  1470  and  two  1471,  besides  the  edi- 
tion by  Hans  Sporer  of  1475.  The  Biblia,  of  which  the  earlier 
edition  had  forty  leaves  and  the  latter  fifty,  was  a manual  of 
preaching  for  poor  friars.  In  some  form  or  other,  this  seems  to 
have  existed  in  manuscript  for  a great  while  and  to  have  been 
originally  compiled  by  St.  Bonaventura,  the  General  of  the  Fran- 
ciscans, about  1260.  In  the  form  known  as  the  Block-Book 
Biblia  Pauperum  it  is  said  to  have  been  modeled  by  St.  Amsgar, 
who  copied  the  designs  from  sculptures  in  the  cathedral  at 
Bremen.  Others  say  that  the  drawings  were  taken  from  the 
painted  windov/s  of  a convent  at  Herschare.  It  seems,  how- 
ever, the  more  likely  that  they  are  general  gatherings  from  the 
illustrations  in  the  old  folio  Plistoria  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments, a Biblia  Pauperum  in  Latin.  The  whole  matter,  date 
and  all,  is  largely  in  dispute,  and  the  copies  of  the  work  vary  in 
detail,  the  general  idea  of  the  book  being  the  same  throughout. 
On  every  page  are  given  pictures  of  apostles  and  prophets  and  the 
patriarchs  of  the  Old  Testament  and  saints,  and  these  by  the 
selected  text  are  indicated  in  type  and  anti-type. 

In  1897  a copy  was  sold  for  £1,050,  though  in  earlier  days 
copies  had  fetched  only  sums  like  £37  and  £257.  I now  show  on 
the  sheet  page  one  of  the  Biblia  Pauperum  Block  Book,  in  which 


Isaiah  and  David  are  shown  at  the  top  and  Ezekiel  and  Jeremiah 
at  the  bottom,  with  three  pictures  in  the  middle  showing  the 
Fall  in  the  Garden  of  Eden,  the  Annunciation  in  the  center,  and 
Gideon  and  the  Fleece  to  the  right.  The  Fleece  being  alternately 
wet  and  dry  was  the  sign  asked  by  Gideon  before,  with  three 
hundred  men,  he  took  arms  and  went  to  war  with  the  Midianites, 
who  were  utterly  defeated. 

I show  page  29  of  the  same  book  (Fig.  66).  You  will  ob- 
serve David  and  Jacob  at  the  top  and  Hosea  and  the  writer  of  the 
Book  of  Wisdom  at  the  bottom.  The  writer  of  this  book  is  said 
by  some  to  be  Solomon,  but  it  was  more  likely  written  by  an 
Alexandrian  Jew  of  the  First  or  Second  Century  before  Christ. 
The  pictures  are  those  of  Samson  carrying  off  the  Gates  of  the 
City  Gaza;  the  Resurrection,  and  Jonah  cast  up  by  the  whale. 

In  one  of  the  editions,  of  which  an  account  is  given  in  Dibdin’s 
above  mentioned  “Decameron”  (volume  one,  page  136),  Samson 
is  a most  amusing  figure,  running  as  nimbly  as  he  can,  but  shod 
with  a very  stout  baggy  pair  of  jack-boots. 

There  is  in  the  Free  Library  a very  interesting  copy  of  the 
Biblia  Pauperum  from  the  original  in  the  Lyceum  Library  at 
Constance,  in  which  there  is  a synopsis  of  various  copies  of  this 
work,  showing  the  variations  in  five  of  the  principal  editions. 
The  copy  has  facsimile  reproductions  of  seventeen  plates  with 
two  subjects  on  each  plate,  giving  in  very  interesting  form  all 
the  subjects  from  the  Annunciation  and  birth  of  Christ  through 
the  great  events  of  His  life,  including  the  great  scenes  of  the 
passion,  the  descent  into  hell,  the  several  appearances  of  Christ 
after  the  Resurrection,  and  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  to  the 
coronation  of  St.  Mary. 

We  have  all  heard  of  some  remarkable  curiosities  of  literature, 
as,  for  instance,  when  the  celebrated  John  Mason  Neale  published 
an  edition  of  Bunyan’s  “Pilgrim’s  Progress”  so  corrected  and 
amended  that  the  teaching  should  not  be  expressive  of  the  Bap- 
tist doctrines  of  John  Bunyan,  but  teach  the  doctrine  of  the 
English  Catholic  Church. 

A not  very  dissimilar  attempt  was  made  in  respect  to  the 
Biblia  Pauperum.  In  1877  was  found  a series  of  blocks  suitable 
for  a Biblia  Pauperum,  and  which,  it  is  thought,  had  been  thrown 
aside  and  never  used  after  they  had  been  cut,  till  after  a lapse  of 
nearly  four  centuries  they  were  used  in  a production  of  a new 
Biblia  Pauperum,  of  which  a preface  was  contributed  by  Dean 
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Fig.  65.  Dying  Man. 

Fig.  66.  From  the  Rililia  Panpennn. 
Fig.  67.  Donatn.s. 
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Stanley  (who  died  in  1881)  and  the  profits  of  the  work  given 
to  the  Printers’  Pension  Corporation. 

By  way  of  improving  this,  some  years  later  another  edition 
was  published,  reduced  in  size,  but  faithfully  retaining  all  the 
peculiarities  of  the  original  blocks,  with  texts  selected  from  Wic- 
lif’s  Translation  of  the  New  Testament  as  “being  the  only  English 
version  known  at  the  period  when  the  blocks  were  originally 
engraved.”  This  was  published  in  1884.  It  is  most  interesting 
and  in  the  truest  sense  is  an  odd  volume. 

I wish  we  had  a facsimile  of  the  entire  “Enndkrist”  or  German 
“Life  of  Anti-Christ.”  Dibdin,  in  his  first  volume  of  his  “Bib- 
liotheca Spenceriana,”  gives,  pages  34-35,  a list  of  the  twenty- 
six  engravings;  and  a facsimile  of  the  entire  work  would  be  of 
great  interest. 

‘The  Mirror  of  Safety,  or  the  Speculum  Humanse  S'alvationis,” 
is  probably  the  best  known  of  the  Block  Books.  It  was  printed 
on  one  side  only,  and  some  editions  appear  with  text  in  movable 
types.  The  same  cuts  appear  in  all,  but  the  text  varies.  Innu- 
merable manuscripts  of  this  book  existed,  a copy  being  in  almost 
every  monastery  in  Europe,  and  it  was  compiled  for  the  assis- 
tance of  poor  preachers  and  covered  (in  45  chapters  of  Latin 
rhyme)  the  story  of  creation  from  the  Eall  of  Lucifer  to  the 
Redemption. 

It  is  stated  that  an  early  Donatus  is  probably  the  only  Block 
Book  printed  without  illustrations.  (Eig.  67.)  This  is  the  last 
illustration  I will  show  you  and  I will  throw  one  page  upon  the 
sheet  to  show  the  beautiful  work  of  the  Donatus  in  question. 

I will  mention  in  conclusion  that  the  Donatus  is  a grammar  for 
little  boys.  It  is  named  after  yElius  Donatus,  a Latin  grammarian 
of  the  Fourth  Century,  one  of  the  instructors  of  St.  Jerome.  The 
book  is  an  abridgement  of  an  old  grammar,  “Ars  Grammatica.” 
It  was  printed  in  two  types,  one  large  and  one  small.  The  copies 
using  the  larger  type  filled  thirty-four  pages,  and  copies  using  the 
smaller  type  are  comprised  within  nine  pages.  The  facsimile  of 
the  earliest  “Donat  Xylograph,”  dated  1450,  will  be  found  in  the 
“Moyen  Age”  of  Lacroix. 

The  net  result  of  all  that  has  been  found  is  that  these  Block 
Books  form  an  intermediate  step  (covering  from  10  to  20  years) 
between  ancient  manuscripts  and  the  earlier  books  printed  in 
movable  types.  Different  writers  have  produced  very  little  new 
material.  The  works  themselves  have  not  been  many  in  number, 


and  the  description  of  one,  to  a large  extent,  is  a description 
of  another.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  more  facsimiles  will  be  pub- 
lished and  that  further  and  better  explanations  may  be  obtained 
of  what  at  all  events  always  must  be  an  interesting  matter  of 
consideration  from  the  point  of  view  of  an  antiquarian. 


THE  SOCIAL  POSITION  IN  LONDON  OF  WILLIAM 

SHAKSPERE. 

By  Henry  Pemberton,  Jr. 

{Read  to  the  Numismatic  and  Antiquarian  Society  of  Philadel- 
phia, January  21,  1909.) 

The  object  of  this  paper  is  to  present  evidence  showing  that 
nearly  all  the  biographies  of  William  Shakspere  are  open  to 
criticism  in  that  they  give  an  inaccurate  account  of  his  life;  that 
they  disregard  the  contemporary  evidence  regarding  him;  and 
that  they  present  a picture  of  his  environment  that  is  sure  to 
mislead  the  general  reader. 

It  is  Macaulay,  I believe,  who  somewhere  uses  the  expression, 
“lues  Boswelliana,”  (the  Boswellian  disease,  or  infection,)  thereby 
referring  to  the  well-known  practice  of  James  Boswell,  in  his 
“Life  of  Dr.  Johnson,”  of  apotheosizing  the  old  lexicograp’icr. 
This  tendency  to  extol  the  man  whose  “Life”  is  offered  to  us  is 
common  to  many  biographers.  But  in  the  biography  of  no  man  is 
this  unscientific  method  of  writing  so  pronounced  as  it  is  in  that 
of  Shakspere.  In  discussing  it  I shall  confine  myself  to  one  point : 
the  examination  into  Shakspere’s  social  position  in  London,  the 
city  in  which  he  spent  nearly  all  his  active  life. 

There  are  four  sources  of  information  open  to  us  in  this  inquiry. 
These  are  (i)  tradition;  (2)  allusions  by  contemporary  writers 
and  poets;  (3)  inferences  derived  from  the  Shakespearian 
dramas  and  poems;  and  (4)  the  actual  facts  of  his  life,  as  shown 
by  contemporary  documents. 

Strange  to  say,  these  last  mentioned  facts,  obtained  only  by 
long  and  exhaustive  investigation,  are,  for  the  greater  part, 
tacitly  ignored  by  his  biographers,  who  rely  almost  entirely  upcm 
the  first  three  of  the  above-mentioned  sources  of  information. 
A brief  consideration  of  the  character  of  this  evidence  is,  there- 
fore, necessary. 

Concerning  the  first  (tradition)  it  need  only  be  said  that  the 
information  derived  therefrom  is  almost  wholly  of  a character 
the  reverse  of  flattering. 

We  read,  for  instance,  of  Shakspere  lying  drunk,  all  night, 
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under  a certain  tree,  after  a carouse  with  some  rustics  of  the 
neighboring  village,  Bidford;  we  hear  of  his  having  made  a lam- 
poon upon  Sir  Thomas  Lucy,  who  had  him  oft  whipped  and  some- 
times imprisoned ; we  are  told  that  upon  coming  to  London 
he  served  in  a very  mean  position  at  the  theatre,  holding  horses 
at  the  theatre  door  and  acting  as  call  boy  for  the  actors — and 
so  on. 

Concerning  these  traditions  all  that  need  be  said  is  that  while 
smoke  usually  does  indicate  some  fire,  yet,  inasmuch  as  they  are 
traditions  only,  and  were  recorded  two  or  three  generations  after 
his  time,  it  would  be  unsafe  to  rely  upon  them  as  entirely  trust- 
worthy premises  from  which  to  draw  conclusions.  I pass,  there- 
fore, to  the  second  of  the  above  mentioned  sources  of  informa- 
tion : the  allusions  to  him  by  contemporary  writers.  Most  of 
these  have  been  collected  by  Ingleby,  in  his  “Centurie  of  Prayse.” 
While  we  are  told  therein  that  Shakspere  was  honey-tongned, 
was  melliflous,  that  he  had  an  enchanting  quill,  etc.,  we  are  fur- 
nished, really,  with  no  actual  knowledge  as  to  his  personal  life. 
One  could  write  such  a series  of  odes  or  addresses  to  Homer,  for 
instance,  without  having  any  knowledge  of  the  facts  of  the  life 
of  the  author — or  authors — of  the  Iliad.  Ingleby,  himself,  in  the 
‘‘Forespeech”  to  his  book,  states : “The  iteration  of  the  same 

vapid  and  affected  compliments,  couched  in  conventional  terms, 
from  writers  of  the  first  two  periods,  comparing  Shakspere’s 
“tongue,”  “pen,”  or  “vein,”  to  silver,  honey,  sugar,  or  nectar, 
v.diile  they  ignore  his  greater  and  distinguishing  qualities,  is  ex- 
pressly significant.  It  is  plain,  for  one  thing,  that  the  bard  of 
our  admiration  was  unknown  to  the  men  of  that  age.” 

In  like  manner,  Mr.  F.  G.  Fleay,  speaking  of  the  same  allusions, 
says:  “They  consist  almost  entirely  of  slight  references  to  his 
(Shakspere’s)  published  works,  and  have  no  bearing  of  import- 
ance on  his  career.  Nor,  indeed,  have  we  any  extended  material 
of  any  kind  to  aid  us  in  this  investigation.  Nor  can  he  be  traced 
in  any  personal  contact  beyond  a very  limited  circle,  although 
the  fanciful  might-have-beens,  .so  largely  indulged  in  by  his 
biographers,  might,  at  first,  lead  us  to  an  opposite  conclusion.’’ 
Howard  Staunton,  in  his  “Life  of  Shakspere,”  prefixed  to  his 
edition  of  the  dramas,  tells  us,  “Nor  do  the  ‘commendatory’  effu- 
sions of  which  his  contemporaries  and  immediate  successors  made 
him  the  object,  imply  that  their  writers  knew  aught  of  him  except 
as  a poet.” 


It  is  thus  evident  that  this  source  of  information,  from  which 
we  might  have  expected  so  much,  is  strangely  barren,  considering 
the  length  of  time  he  lived  in  London  and  the  popularity  his 
plays  enjoyed  in  that  city.  There  remain  therefore  the  t\vo 
other  sources  of  information  I have  referred  to,  viz:  the  infer- 
ences derived  from  the  character  of  the  plays  and  poems,  and 
the  actual  historical  facts  of  his  life.  It  will  be  found  that  these 
two  are  irreconcilable  and,  indeed,  contradictory — a fact  which 
the  writers  of  his  biography  almost  wholly  ignore. 

When  we  examine  the  works  of  Shakspere  we  meet  at  once 
with  testimony  of  the  most  direct,  positive,  and  reliable  character. 
We  find,  therein,  that  the  author  was  undoubtedly  a man  of  cul- 
ture, and  one  perfectly  familiar  with  the  manners  and  customs  of 
the  best  society — not  of  England  alone,  but  of  the  continental 
nations  also.  No  aphorism  was  ever  written  that  is  truer  than 
that  of  Bufifon : “Le  style  est  Thomme  meme.”  But  while  Bufifon 
was  referring  more  especially  to  the  personnel  of  a man,  never- 
theless his  remark  is  equally  true  when  applied  to  a man’s  style 
in  writing.  The  children  of  an  author’s  brain,  more,  even,  than 
his  own  descendants,  are  truly  indicative  of  the  character  of 
their  parentage,  for  the  excellent  reason  that  they  have  sprung 
from  him  alone.  When  we  examine  the  Shakspere  plays  we 
find,  accordingly,  that  the  author  must  have  been  in  close  asso- 
ciation with  the  nobility  and  the  court  of  Elizabeth  and  James. 
Every  one  of  the  plays, — “The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor”  alone 
excepted — is  either  placed  immediately  in  the  court,  or  else  por- 
trays the  court  life  through  the  introduction  of  lords,  dukes  and 
other  noblemen.  I doubt  if  there  can  be  found  in  any  instance 
a breach  of  what  may  be  termed  the  technical  etiquette  of  the 
court  life,  as  depicted  in  these  dramas.  Kings  and  queens,  princes 
and  princesses,  lords  chamberlain,  bishops  and  dignitaries  of  all 
kinds  swarm  in  these  scenes ; and  invariably,  the  language  given 
to  these  kings,  princes,  and  noblemen,  is  peculiarly  appropriate 
to  them.  The  general  air  of  culture,  the  high  breeding,  the  aris- 
tocratic character  of  the  court  life  are  so  clearly  presented  to  us 
that  but  one  conclusion  is  derivable : the  style  is  the  very  man 
himself. 

In  the  poems  and  sonnets  we  find  the  same  evidence.  Venus 
and  Adonis,  published  in  1593,  was  dedicated  to  the  Earl  of 
Southampton.  “The  tone  of  its  dedication,”  says  one  critic,  “is 
that  of  one  well-bred  man  addressing  another.”  The  author 


takes  for  granted  that  it  was  in  his  power  to  honor  that  noble- 
man— (“I  vow  to  take  advantage  of  all  idle  hours  till  I have 
honored  you  with  some  graver  labor/’)  In  Lucrece,  again,  as 
Prof.  Herford  remarks,  “the  terms  of  the  dedication  show  that 
the  relation  of  patron  (The  Earl  of  Southampton)  and  protege 
had  ripened  into  one  of  warm  and  admiring  friendship  on  both 
sides.” 

In  the  Sonnets  we  find  still  stronger  evidence.  Whether  these 
beautiful  poems  were  addressed  to  the  Earl  of  Southampton  or 
the  Earl  of  Pembroke  is  a question  still  under  discussion,  and 
one  that  need  not  here  be  labored;  but,  from  the  internal  evi- 
dence of  the  Sonnets  themselves,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
addressee  was  a man  of  high  rank.  On  reading  these  we  find 
that  the  author  addresses  the  nobleman  in  question  in  terms  in- 
dicative of  an  intimacy  of  the  closest  and  most  affectionate 
nature — an  intimacy  of  such  a remarkable  character,  indeed,  that 
we,  with  our  modern  ethical  views,  find  it  difficult  to  understand 
how  one  man  of  Anglo-Saxon  extraction  could  so  write  to  another 
man.  In  the  first  seventeen  Sonnets  this  young  scion  of  a noble 
house  is  urged  to  marry  and  beget  children.  And  in  the  tenth 
Sonnet  a specific  and  personal  reason  is  given  for  urging  him 
to  become  a father: 

“Make  thee  another  self,  for  love  of  me,” 

— the  “me”  being  the  author  (Shakspere).  Note,  moreover,  the 
language  in  which  the  writer  addresses  this  nobleman  through- 
out. He  terms  him  “dear  heart,”  “my  love,”  “my  lovely  boy,” 
“my  next  self,”  and  uses  repeatedly  expressions  of  a similar 
nature,  showing  the  close  relations  existing  between  them. 

In  view  of  this  testimony  from  the  dramas  and  poems  it  be- 
comes apparent  that  the  biographers  of  Shakspere  have  chosen 
to  base  their  views  as  to  his  social  position  and  environment  on 
evidence  inferred  solely  from  this  literature;  and,  further,  that 
they  have  persistently  ignored  or  distorted  the  facts  established 
by  the  contemporary  documents  that  have  come  down  to  us.  This 
apotheosizing  of  the  man  became  the  vogue  about  the  middle 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  has  continued  with  undiminished 
fervor  to  the  present  day.  Richard  Grant  White  character- 
ized this  as  “a  stubborn  and  unwise  idolatry”;  and  Halliwell- 
Phillipps,  also,  protested  against  the  temptation  to  illustrate  his 
life  “by  his  writings,  or  to  decipher  his  character  or  sensibilities 
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through  their  media.”  Later  on  in  his  preface  he  refers  to  “the 
inclination  which  is  not  imfrequently  manifested  for  the  oblitera- 
tion of  the  little  that  is  known,  and  for  the  establishment  of  a 
mythical  Shakespeare.” 

As  an  illustration  of  this  unscientific  method  of  writing  we 
find  R.  G.  White,  himself,  stating  that  Shakspere’s  daughters 
could  not  marry  men  “of  the  position  to  which  their  father  had 
raised  himself.”  George  Brandes,  in  his  “William  Shakespeare,” 
states:  “On  February  21,  1587,  Sir  Philip  Sidney  was  buried 

at  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral,.  . . .the  Queen,  herself,  was  there,  and  so, 
no  doubt,  was  Shakespeare” — leading  us,  thereby,  to  infer  that 
Shakspere  attended  the  funeral  in  company  with  the  Queen. 
Again,  Brandes  informs  us  that  Shakspere  “was  presently  dis- 
covered by  men  like  Southampton  and  Pembroke,  cordially  re- 
ceived into  their  refined  and  thoroughly  cultivated  circles,  and, 
in  all  probability,  presented  to  the  ladies  of  these  noble  families.” 
Many  more  examples,  of  similar  character,  might  be  cited. 

All  of  this,  of  course,  is  wholly  mythical,  and  is  not  supported 
by  a shred  of  contemporary  evidence  in  the  form  of  documents 
that  relate  to  the  personal  life  of  the  Stratfordian.  Such  a method 
of  writing  biography  supports  the  statement  of  Dr.  Furness  (in 
one  of  his  Variorum  volumes),  that  imagination  is  a constant 
factor  in  the  solution  of  problems  connected  with  Shakspere  as 
a breather  of  this  world. 

The  powerful  effect  of  the  Boswellian  bacillus  upon  the  minds 
of  his  biographers  becomes  evident  when  we  contrast  the  “Life” 
they  give  us  with  the  actual  facts  of  his  career;  and  to  the  con- 
sideration of  these  facts  I now  turn. 


The  Known  Facts  of  Shakspere’s  Life. 

Of  all  the  biographers  of  Shakspere,  Halliwell-Phillipps  is 
easily  the  first  in  rank  as  a patient,  thorough,  and  careful  investi- 
gator into  the  Tudor-Stuart  documents  that  relate  to  the  dram- 
atist’s life.  The  number  of  these  that  he  examined  must  have 
amounted  to  the  thousands.  This  study  was,  practically,  his  life’s 
work;  and  his  volume,  “The  Outlines  of  the  Life  of  Shakespere,” 
is  still  the  main  source  whence  the  facts  of  the  life  must  be 
obtained.  Much  of  his  book  deals,  of  course,  with  the  examina- 
tion into  the  plays  and  poems,  with  the  genealogical  data  of  the 
family,  and  with  the  business  transactions,  real  estate  invest- 
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ments  and  law  suits  in  which  Shakspere  was  interested.  I take 
no  note  of  these,  since  they  have  no  bearing  on  the  point  at 
issue : his  social  position.  The  facts  that  concern  us,  it  will  be 
found,  are  not  very  much  over  a dozen  in  number.  But  they  are 
entirely  concordant,  in  that  they  reveal  Shakspere  to  us  as  asso- 
ciating with  actors  only.  In  spite  of  all  that  his  biographers 
have  written,  there  cannot  be  produced  to-day  a single  docu- 
ment of  his  time,  aside  perhaps  from  the  prefatory  matter  con- 
nected with  his  works,  showing  him  ever  to  have  moved  in 
circles  other  than  these.  This  surprising  fact,  as  I have  shown, 
is  ignored  by  his  biographers,  who  seem  to  take  delight  in  “oblit- 
erating the  little  that  is  known”  and  in  establishing  “a  mythical 
Shakspere.” 

Stratford,  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  was  a village  of  some  1,200 
or  1,500  inhabitants.  In  the  Life  of  David  Garrick,  who  visited 
the  town  in  1769,  the  inhabitants  are  called  “bumpkins  and 
boors,”  and  the  town,  itself,  “the  most  dirty,  unseemly,  ill-paved, 
and  wretched  looking  in  all  Britain.” 

This  was  two  centuries  after  Shakespere’s  childhood.  Con- 
sidering the  general  advance  in  civilization  in  England  during 
these  two  centuries  there  can  be  no  hesitancy  in  accepting  his 
account  as  a true  description  of  Stratford  in  the  Elizabethan  era. 

The  inhabitants  were,  in  the  main,  grossly  illiterate.  In  1565 
the  aldermen  and  burgesses  of  the  town  had  occasion  to  execute 
a public  document  which  is  still  extant.  Six  only,  of  the  nine- 
teen signers,  could  write  their  names ; the  other  thirteen  out  of 
the  nineteen  made  their  marks.  “These,  of  course,”  said  Mr. 
Edwin  Reed,  speaking  of  the  nineteen  signers,  “were  picked  men, 
among  whom  the  ratio  of  literacy  must  have  been  more  favorable 
than  it  was  in  the  community  at  large.”  Among  the  thirteen 
who  were  unable  to  write  even  their  names  we  find  the  name  of 
John  Shakspere,  the  father  of  William.  Both  of  William’s 
parents,  says  Halliwell-Phillipps,  “were  absolutely  illiterate.” 
The  discovery  of  this  fact  was  so  much  of  a surprise,  and  so 
opposed  to  prevailing  ideas,  that  Charles  Knight  in  the  first  edi- 
tion of  his  biography  contested  it,  but  in  his  second  edition  was 
compelled  to  admit  it. 

It  was  from  this  environment,  probably  in  1585-87,  that  Wil- 
liam Shakspere  took  his  departure  for  London.  “Removed  pre- 
maturely from  school,”  says  Halliwell-Phillipps,  “residing  with 
illiterate  relatives  in  a bookless  neighborhood,  thrown  into  the 
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midst  of  occupations  adverse  to  scholastic  progress — it  is  difficult 
to  believe  that  when  he  first  left  Stratford  he  was  not  all  but 
destitute  of  polished  accomplishments.”  The  question  as  to  his 
learning  does  not  interest  us  here;  but  his  biographer’s  opinion 
regarding  his  lack  “of  polished  accomplishments”  is  noteworthy. 

Of  his  life  in  London  there  have  been  unearthed,  as  I have 
said,  about  a dozen  facts,  which  I now  give  as  concisely  as  pos- 
sible. 

In  1592,  Robert  Greene,  in  his  “Groatsworth  of  Wit”  attacks 
a certain  “upstart  crow,”  who,  “with  his  Tyger’s  heart  wrapt  in 
a Player’s  hide”  is,  in  his  own  conceit,  “the  only  Shake-scene  in 
a countrye.”  This  well-known  passage  you  will  find  in  every 
biography  of  Shakspere ; but  you  will  not  find  in  every  biography 
the  statement  that,  in  the  paragraphs  immediately  following, 
Greene  classes  “Shake-scene”  with  “rude  grooms”  and  “peas- 
ants.” This  suppression  of  the  truth  by  these  biographers  is 
bad  enough ; but  in  their  treatment  of  another  work  relating  to 
the  same  subject,  they  go  still  farther,  and  actually  distort  the 
evidence  relating  to  him. 

A few  months  after  Greene’s  pamphlet  was  written,  Henry 
Chettle  wrote  his  “Kind-Harts  Dreame,”  in  the  preface  to  which 
he  apologizes  to  one  or  two  of  the  dramatists  to  whom  Greene 
had  addressed  his  “Groatsworth.”  Ghettle  makes  no  reference 
whatever  to  Shakspere,  and  yet  a long  line  of  biographers  and 
critics,  from  the  time  of  Malone  to  the  present  day,  through  their 
intense  desire  to  find  something  complimentary  to  Shakspere, 
have  not  hesitated  to  construe  Chettle’s  remarks  as  referring  to 
him,  thereby  misleading  their  readers.  Mr.  Fleay  commented 
upon  this  in  his  “Life”  (p.  iii),  and  as  he  quotes  Chettle’s  pas- 
sage, I give  what  he  says  on  the  subject:  “In  December  (1592) 
Chettle  issued  his  Kindheart’s  Dream,  in  which  he  apologizes  for 
the  offence  given  to  Marlowe  in  the  ‘Groatsworth  of  Wit,’  ‘be- 
cause myself  have  seen  his  demeanor  no  less  civil  than  he  excel- 
lent in  the  quality  he  professes ; besides,  divers  of  worship  have 
reported  his  uprightness  of  dealing  which  argues  his  honesty, 
and  his  facetious  grace  in  writing  which  approves  his  art.’  To 
Peele  he  makes  no  apology,  nor  indeed,  was  any  required.  Shakes- 
peare was  not  one  of  those  who  took  offense ; they  are  expressly 
stated  to  have  been  two  of  the  three  authors  addressed  by  Greene, 
the  third  (Lodge)  not  being  in  England.” 

Thus  Mr.  Fleay.  In  like  manner  Mr.  E.  T.  Castle,  Q.  C.,  in 


his  book,  “Shakespeare,  Bacon,  Jonson,  and  Greene,’’  states  that : 
“Alalone  twisted  this  apology  of  Chettle’s  (to  one  of  the  two 
playmakers  to  whom  the  letter  was  written,  and  who  had  taken 
offense)  as  an  apology  to  Shakespeare.  It  is  difficult  to  see  how 
the  language  could  be  so  understood,  even  by  one  of  his  most 
ardent  admirers.  The  letter  was  not  addressed  to  Shakespeare; 
he  was  not  one  of  the  playwriters ; he  was  a pretender  in  Greene’s 
eyes ; and  as  far  as  we  can  see,  he  was  severely  left  alone  by 
Ghettle ; . . . . Malone,  Stevens,  Dyce,  Collier,  Halliwell,  Knight, 
and  a host  of  minor  authors  are  so  blinded  by  their  admiration 
for  Shakespeare  that  they  cannot  read  a simple  document  cor- 
rectly.” 

Mr.  George  Greenwood,  in  his  “Shakespeare  Problem  Re- 
stated,” p.  318,  referring  to  the  practice  of  many  of  the  biograph- 
ers of  deliberately  inserting  Shakspere’s  name  in  Chettle’s  pas- 
sage, remarks : “A  more  dishonest  method  of  writing  biography 

than  this  can  hardly  be  imagined.”  I may  add  that  Greene  ex- 
plicitly stated  that  the  tiger’s  heart  was  wrapped  in  a playe/s 
hide ; whereas  the  three  men  addressed  by  Greene  were  not 
players. 

Returning  to  our  list  of  known  facts  in  Shakspere’s  life  we 
come  to  the  following  items : 

In  March,  1595,  Shakspere  and  his  friends,  Burbage  and  Kemp, 
were  paid  for  acting  on  the  previous  December  before  the  Queen 
at  Greenwich. 

In  1598,  he  acted  in  Jonson’s  play,  “Every  Man  in  His  Hu- 
mour.” 

Towards  the  close  of  the  year  1599  he  made  application  at  the 
Herald’s  College  for  the  grant  to  his  father  of  a coat  of  arms. 
Of  this  I have  more  to  say  below. 

On  March  13,  1601,  John  Manningham,  a barrister-at-law  of 
the  Middle  Temple,  makes  an  entry  in  his  diary  of  a story  about 
Shakspere  then  current  in  London : “Upon  a time  when  Bur- 

bidge  player  Richard  Third  there  was  a citizen  gone  so  far  in 
liking  with  him  that  before  she  went  from  the  play  she  appointed 
him  to  come  that  night  unto  her  by  the  name  of  Richard  the 
Third.  Shakespeare  hearing  their  conclusion  went  before,  was 
entertained  and  at  his  game  ere  Burbidge  came.  Then  message 
being  brought  that  Richard  the  Third  was  at  the  door  Shakes- 
peare caused  return  to  be  made  that  William  the  Conqueror  was 
before  Richard  the  Third.  Shakespeare’s  name  William.” 
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In  December,  i6oi,  a play,  “The  Return  from  Parnassus,” 
was  written.  It  is  the  third  play  of  a trilogy.  The  author  of 
the  play  is  unknown.  He  introduces  on  the  stage  two  well- 
known  actors  of  the  day,  Burbage  and  Kemp,  and  places  in  the 
mouth  of  Kemp  the  following  words : “Why  here’s  our  fellow 

Shakespeare  puts  them  all  downe,  aye  and  Ben  Jonson,  too.  O, 
that  Ben  Jonson  is  a pestilent  fellow,  he  brought  up  Horace 
giving  the  poets  a pill,  but  our  fellow  Shakespeare  hath  given 
him  a purge  that  made  him  bewray  his  credit.”  Kemp  is  de- 
scribed by  the  author,  as  a clown  and  a butfodn  who  can  “make 
a scurvey  face” ; and  Kemp  himself  tells  us  that  “there’s  not  a 
country  wench  that  can  dance  Sellenger’s  Round  but  can  talke 
of  Dick  Burbage  and  Will  Kempe.”  It  is  a man  of  this  char- 
acter who,  in  the  play,  is  twice  made  to  refer  to  Shakspere  as 
“our  fellow.” 

In  1603  Shakspere  acted  in  Jonson’s  play,  “Sejanus.”  On  May 
19th,  1603,  he  was  one  of  nine  actors  to  whom  a license  was 
granted  to  perform  stage  plays  at  the  Globe  and  elsewhere. 

On  March  15,  1604,  he  was  one  of  nine  actors  to  each  of  whom 
were  granted  four  and  one-half  yards  of  scarlet  cloth,  to  be 
worn  in  the  procession  of  King  James  on  his  entry  into  London. 

On  May  4,  1605,  one  of  Shakspere’s  friends,  Augustine  Phil- 
lips, a common  actor  of  the  day,  made  his  will,  in  which  he  leaves 
thirty  shillings  to  “my  fellow  Shakspere.” 

John  Davies  of  Hereford,  a writing  master  and  poet,  in  three 
of  his  poems  refers  to  Shakspere.  In  one  of  these,  published  in 
1610,  he  addresses  him  as  “our  English  Terence  Mr.  Will  Shakes- 
peare,” and  states  that  he  played  “some  Kingly  parts  in  sport.” 
The  words  “in  sport”  indicate  either  that  Davies  was  referring 
to  some  one  other  than  the  Stratfordian,  or  that  he  knew  little, 
if  anything,  of  Shakspere.  For,  in  1610,  Shakspere  had  been  a 
professional  actor  for  at  least  sixteen  years,  if  not  longer.  And 
to  state  that  he  acted  kingly  parts  in  sport  is  akin  to  stating  that 
David  Garrick,  for  instance,  acted  Richard  the  Third  “in  sport.” 

Previously,  in  1603  and  in  1605,  Davies,  in  referring  to  actors, 
places  in  the  margin  of  his  poems  the  initials,  “R.  B.  & W.  S.” 
evidently  referring  to  Richard  Burbage  and  William  Shakspere, 
of  whom  he  speaks  kindly.  Davies  draws  no  distinction  between 
these  two,  and  evidently  regards  them  as  being  men  of  the  same 
social  status. 

On  March  13,  1613,  the  steward  of  the  sixth  Earl  of  Rutland 
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paid  ‘‘Mr.  Shakespeare”  forty-four  shillings  in  gold  for  design- 
ing an  impresa  (a  heraldic  device  to  be  inscribed  on  a shield), 
and  to  Shakspere’s  friend,  Burbage,  the  same  steward  paid  forty- 
four  shillings  in  gold  for  making  and  painting  the  device. 

On  March  25,  1616,  Shakspere  executed  his  last  will  and  testa- 
ment. After  disposing  of  his  estate  and  remembering  some  of 
the  country  folk  at  Stratford,  he  leaves  legacies  to  three  actors 
in  London,  “my  fellows  Richard  Burbage,  John  Hemmings  and 
Henry  Cundell.” 

At  some  date  after  Shakspere’s  death,  Jonson,  in  his  “Dis- 
coveries,” comments  on  the  statement  of  the  actors  that  Shaks- 
pere never  blotted  out  a line,  and  adds  that  he  loved  the  man 
and  honored  his  memory  on  this  side  of  idolatry  as  much  as  any. 
Considering  Jonson’s  critical  ability  this  passage  is  inexplicable 
from  whatever  point  it  may  be  viewed ; for,  in  a decidedly  patron- 
izing tone  he  goes  on  to  say  that  Shakspere  “flowed  with  that 
facility  that  sometimes  it  was  necessary  he  should  be  stopped,” 
and  concludes  his  remarks  upon  the  author  of  Hamlet  by  star- 
ing that  “he  redeemed  his  vices  with  his  virtues.  There  was 
ever  more  in  him  to  be  praised  than  to  be  pardoned.”  This  pas- 
sage, it  is  true,  like  most  of  those  in  the  “Discoveries,”  is  drawn 
from  the  classics  (in  this  instance  from  Seneca  the  elder).  But 
it  is  none  the  less  remarkable  that  Jonson  should  have  selected 
this  one  as  applicable  to  Shakspere.  As  a source  of  information 
regarding  the  Stratfordian’s  social  position  Jonson  really  gives 
us  little  aid,  as  he  himself  was  of  plebeian  extraction,  and,  in 
Shakspere’s  time,  consorted  with  men  of  all  types.  I have  in- 
serted the  passage  only  because  it  is  so  often  quoted. 

In  1623  the  First  Folio  was  published.  In  the  preliminary 
matter  to  this  there  are  two  addresses ; one,  an  Epistle  Dedica- 
tory to  the  Earls  of  Pembroke  and  IMontgomery,  and  the  other 
a preface  addressed  “To  the  Great  Variety  of  Readers.”  Both 
of  these  are  signed  by  two  of  Shakspere’s  fellow  actors : John 
Hemmings  and  Henry  Condell.  In  the  Epistle  the  two  Earls  are 
stated  to  have  “prosecuted”  Shakspere  in  his  lifetime  “with  so 
much  favour,”  a fact  not  corroborated  by  any  other  contemporary 
evidence.  Both  of  these  addresses  are  oj^en  to  suspicion  for 
three  reasons,  (i)  They  are  signed,  as  stated,  by  two  actors; 
and  yet,  as  Malone  long  ago  showed,  in  the  writing  of  one  of 
them  Jonson  certainly  had  an  important  part.  (2)  Distributed 
throughout  them  are  ten  legal  expressions,  showing  the  writer 
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to  liave  been  a lawyer.  (3)  A large  part  of  the  Epistle  is  based 
upon  Pliny’s  epistle  dedicatory  to  Vespasian,  prefixed  to  his  Nat- 
ural History.  That  two  journeymen  actors,  whose  names  are 
entirely  unknown  to  literature,  should  have  been  the  authors  of 
this  introductory  matter  is,  therefore,  practically  impossible;  and 
the  foregoing  statement  in  the  Epistle,  otherwise  unconfirmed, 
is  of  doubtful  authority. 

The  next  allusion  is  dated  1635.  Although  not  contemporan- 
eous, it  refers  directly  to  Shakspere.  In  a petition  by  the  Bur- 
bages to  the  Lord  Chamberlain  touching  certain  matters  relative 
to  the  ownership  of  shares  in  the  Globe  and  Blackfriars  theatres, 
they  state  that  “To  ourselves  were  joyned  those  deserving  men, 
Shakspere,  Hemmings,  Condell,  Philips  and  others”  as  part- 
ners in  the  Globe;  and,  in  relation  to  the  Blackfriars,  they  tell  us 
that  they  “placed  men  players,  which  were  Hemmings,  Condell, 
Shakspere,  &c.,”  in  that  theatre.  Evidently  they  regarded  all 
these  actors,  including  Shakspere,  as  being  men  of  the  same 
kidney. 

The  last  allusion  we  meet  with  is  also  of  a date  long  after  the 
death  of  Shakspere,  being  that  of  Fuller,  whose  “Worthies  of 
England”  was  published  in  1662.  In  this  work  is  a passage,  which 
I give  below,  from  which  the  biographers  have  endeavored  to 
lead  their  readers  to  believe  that  Shakspere  was  frequently 
present  at  the  Mermaid  Tavern,  a noted  resort  of  the  wits  and 
scholars  of  the  time.  The  testimony  to  this  effect,  however,  is 
wholly  untrustworthy,  as  will  appear.  Fuller,  indeed,  makes  no 
mention  whatever  of  the  Mermaid.  Therefore,  in  order  to  bring 
Shakspere  into  this  distinguished  company,  the  reader  will  find 
that  nearly  every  modern  biographer  of  the  Stratfordian  com- 
bines with  Fuller’s  remarks  the  extract  from  the  writings  of  Fran- 
cis Beaumont,  beginning:  “What  things  have  we  seen  done  at 

the  Mermaid,”  etc.  But  Beaumont  in  no  way  refers  to  Shaks- 
pere, either  directly  or  indirectly.  Thus  we  have  a quotation 
from  Fuller  making  no  mention  of  the  Mermaid,  conjoined  with 
a quotation  from  Beaumont,  making  no  mention  of  Shakspere; 
and  by  a species  of  literary  legerdemain  the  reader  is  lead  to  be- 
lieve that  Shakspere  was  a member  of  these  gatherings  of  wits. 

Concerning  Beaumont  nothing  further  need  be  said.  As  to 
Fuller,  the  following  is  what  he  wrote  (italics  mine)  : “Many 

were  the  wit — combats  betwixt  him  (Shakspere)  and  Ben 
Jonson;  which  two  / behold  like  a Spanish  great  galleon  and  an 
English  man-of-war,”  etc. 
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Thomas  Fuller  was  born  at  Aldwincle,  Northamptonshire,  in 
June,  1608.  Wm.  Shakspere  died  in  April,  1616,  and  was  not 
in  London,  as  far  as  we  know,  after  1614,  when  Fuller  was  six 
years  old.  Fuller’s  father  was  rector  of  St.  Peter’s,  in  Aldwin- 
cle. The  boy  was  sent  to  school  at  his  native  village,  and  con- 
tinued at  that  school  for  four  years.  It  is  therefore  all  but  cer- 
tain that  he  was  not  in  London  during  Shakspere’s  lifetime : 
But  even  had  he  been  there,  it  would  be  absurd  to  suppose  that  a 
child  of  these  tender  years  could  have  been  present  at  the  meet- 
ings at  the  Mermaid  Tavern.  Therefore  when  we  read  in  Fuller’s 
book,  published  nearly  half  a century  later  (1662),  ‘T  behold” 
Shakspere,  etc.,  it  is  clear  that  he  was  speaking  figuratively. 
There  is  no  evidence  of  any  kind  showing  that  Shakspere  ever 
set  foot  in  the  Mermaid.  Fuller  never  said  that  Shakspere  was 
there,  nor  did  any  one  else  say  so.  The  whole  idea  is,  to  use  Mr. 
Fleay’s  words,  one  of  the  “fanciful  might-have-beens  so  largely 
indulged  in  by  his  biographers.” 

The  foregoing  comprises  the  sum  total  of  our  knowledge  on 
the  subject.  I have  not,  knowingly,  omitted  any  fact  relating  to 
his  social  position ; nor  have  I picked  out,  or  selected,  from  other 
material — for  there  is  no  other  material.  What  has  been  given 
represents  absolutely  all  that  is  known  of  his  environment  in  Lon- 
don, as  shown  by  the  extant  documents  of  his  time.  And  from 
these  reliable  sources  it  becomes  evident  that  Shakspere  is  con- 
tinually found  in  close  and  intimate  association  with  the  common 
actors  of  the  day;  and,  further,  that  no  reliable  evidence  can  be 
produced  showing  that  he  ever  was  present  in  circles  higher  than 
these. 

A few  words,  therefore,  are  necessary  regarding  the  position 
of  an  actor  in  the  Tudor-Stuart  period.  As  Halliwell-Phillipps 
tells  us,  actors  then  occupied  an  inferior  position  in  society,  and 
in  many  quarters  even  the  vocation  of  a dramatic  writer  was  con- 
sidered scarcely  respectable.  On  p.  193  of  his  “Outlines”  he 
states  that  the  players  “were  then  regarded  in  about  the  same 
light  with  jugglers  and  buffoons,”  The  impassable  barrier  sepa- 
rating the  nobleman  from  the  professional  actor,  such  as  Shaks- 
pere was,  is  well  shown  by  an  incident  that  occurred  in  an  enter- 
tainment given  at  Gray’s  Inn,  in  1594.  A distinguished  company 
was  present  that  evening,  and,  as  Halliwell-Phillipps  tells,  “pro- 
fessional actors  were  engaged  for  the  representation  of  “The 
Comedy  of  Errors,”  and,  although  their  names  are  not  mentioned. 
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it  may  be  safely  inferred  that  the  play  was  acted  by  the  Lord 
Chamberlain’s  Company,  that  to  which  Shakspere  was  then  at- 
tached, and  the  owners  of  the  copyright.”  The  performance 
ended  disastr.onsly,  in  confusion  and  disorder.  On  the  next  eve- 
ning a mock  trial  was  held  in  which  one  of  the  members  of  Gray’s 
Inn  was  tried  for  “having  foisted  a company  of  base  and  com- 
mon fellows  upon  us  to  make  up  our  disorders.”  Under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Boswellian  bacillus  Halliwell-Phillipps  remarks 
that  “it  is  hardly  pleasant  to  be  told”  that  Shakspere’s  com- 
pany was  described  as  a company  of  base  and  common  fellows. 
On  the  contrary,  to  the'  inquirer  seeking  the  truth  it  is  valuable 
information  that  we  thus  obtain  from  contemporary  evidence  as 
to  the  estimation  in  which  Shakspere’s  personal  friends  were 
held  by  the  gentlemen  and  noblemen  of  Gray’s  Inn. 

In  the  year  1605  we  find  like  testimony.  In  a letter  now  pre- 
served at  Hatfield,  regarding  a revival  of  Love’s  Labor’s  Lost, 
from  Sir  Walter  Cope,  addressed  “To  the  right  honourable  the 
Lorde  Vycount  Cranbourne  at  the  Courte,”  Sir  Walter  writes; 
“Sir: — I have  sent  and  bene  thys  morning  huntyng  for  players, 
juglers,  and  such  kinde  of  creaturs,  but  fynde  them  hard  to  fynde, 
wherefore  leaving  notes  for  them  to  seeke  me,  Burbage  ys  come 
and  says,”  &c.,  &c. 

Here  we  have  William  Shakspere’s  lifelong  friend,  Richard 
Burbage,  classed  by  a nobleman  with  “jugglers  and  such  kind  of 
creatures;”  an  undoubted  proof  of  the  low  position  occupied  by 
the  common  actor  in  the  eyes  of  a man  of  rank  of  that  time. 

Lest  it  be  thought  that  I haye  laid  undue  stress  upon  the  two 
examples  just  cited,  I give  another,  from  Lodge’s  “Illustrations” 
Vol.  II,  p.  580,  wherein  we  have  an  English  lord’s  opinion  of  a 
certain  respectable  merchant  of  the  time,  who  was  a prospective 
neighbor  of  his.  It  is  a letter  from  Sir  Fulke  Greville,  dated 
“From  the  Court  at  Oatlands,  Sept.  23,  1602,  To  the  right  hon- 
ourable the  Countess  of  Shrewsbury.”  “Since  my  return  from 
Plymouth  I understand  my  Lord  Marquis  hath  offered  his  house 
for  sale,  and  there  is  one  Swinnerton,  a merchant,  that  hath  en- 
gaged himself  to  deal  for  it.  We,  your  poor  neighbours,  would 
think  our  dwellings  desolate  without  you,  and  conceive  your  Lady- 
ship would  not  willingly  become  the  tenant  of  such  a fellow.” 
To  this  letter  Lodge  appends  the  following  footnote  regarding 
this  “fellow”  Swinnerton,  and  gives  an  account  of  him  which  I 
condense:  “He  was  descended  from  a reputable  family  seated  at 


Oswestry,  in  Shropshire.  He  was  appointed  Sheriff  of  London 
this  year;  was  knighted  at  Whitehall  on  the  24th  of  July  in  the 
next.  The  contempt  with  which  Sir  Fulke  Greville  speaks  of 
this  respectable  person,  induced  me  to  give  so  particular  account 
of  him,  as  it  affords  a remarkable  instance  of  the  distance  at  which 
the  nobility  then  kept  themselves  from  even  the  first  members  of 
the  commercial  order.” 

Far  below  these  merchants,  of  course,  were  the  common  actors 
with  whom  Shakspere  lived,  moved,  and  had  his  being. 

Let  us  glance  for  a moment  at  the  applications  made  by  sev- 
eral of  these  actors,  including  Shakspere,  for  coats  of  arms. 

In  the  “Nineteenth  Century  and  After”  for  May  1906,  page 
763,  Mr.  Sidney  Lee  has  an  article  in  which  he  gives  extracts 
from  two  recently  discovered  manuscript  books  written  circa 
1599.  Mr.  Lee  states:  “The  censor’s  general  allegation  is  that 

men  of  low  birth  and  undignified  employment  were  corruptly  suf- 
fered by  the  heralds  to  credit  themselves  with  noble  or  highly 
aristocratic  descent,  and  to  bear,  in  consideration  of  large  money 
payments,  coat  armour  of  respectable  antiquity.”  A long  list  of 
the  surnames  of  these  men  is  given.  One  of  them  was  the  son 
of  a pedlar;  another  was  a seller  of  stockings;  another  was  a 
haberdasher.  The  fourth  name  in  the  list  is  that  of  Shakspere. 

In  the  other  manuscript  book  the  writer  makes  no  mention  of 
Shakspere,  but  points  his  scornful  finger  at  two  other  actors, 
Augustine  Phillipps  and  Thomas  Pope,  who  “had  outraged  truth 
and  decency  in  endeavours  to  secure  heraldic  badges  of  quality.” 
These  actors,  Mr.  Lee  informs  us,  were  “two  of  Shakspere’s 
closest  professional  associates.”  Pie  states  that  “one  feels  regret 
that  Shakspere’s  name  should  ornament  this  manuscript  treas- 
ury of  scandal.” 

Why  Mr.  Lee  should  feel  regret  at  the  discovery  of  these  im- 
portant facts  I am  at  a loss  to  understand ; for  we  obtain,  there- 
from, new  confirmatory  evidence  establishing  the  reliability  of 
all  the  other  facts  that  have  been  discovered,  showing  Shaks- 
pere’s close  alliance  with  these  men  of  low  degree.  Moreover, 
these  documents  make  clear  how  it  was  possible  for  Shakspere 
(who,  Plalliwell-Phillipps  tells  us,  was  descended  on  both  sides 
from  obscure  country  yeomen)  to  obtain  his  coat  of  arms. 

Thus  it  appears  that  from  the  year  1592,  when  Robert  Greene 
classed  Shake-scene  with  rude  grooms  and  peasants,  until  1635, 
when  the  Burbages  state  that  they  “placed”  Shakspere  with 
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other  actors  in  their  theatres,  we  have  repeated  proofs  of  what 
Emerson  called  his  obscure  and  prophane  life.  No  English  gentle- 
man or  nobleman  of  to-day  would  use  harsher  or  more  contempt- 
uous expressions  regarding  our  negro  minstrels  or  circus  actors 
than  did  the  Elizabethan  men  of  rank  in  referring  to  Shaks- 
pere’s  closest  friends. 

But  the  singular  and  inexplicable  fact  is  that  there  cannot  be 
produced  any  evidence  based  upon  contemporary  documents, 
aside  from  the  Shakespearean  literature  itself  and,  perhaps,  the 
matter  prefatory  thereto,  showing  him  to  have  moved  in  circles 
higher  than  these.  There  is  not  a letter  from  him,  not  even  a 
line  of  his  handwriting,  in  existence.  In  the  huge  mass  of  docu- 
ments reproduced  in  the  published  volumes  of  the  Public  Record 
Office;  in  the  equally  large  collection  of  the  Historical  Manu- 
script Commission;  in  the  publications  of  the  Camden  Society; 
in  the  Sidney  papers ; in  Lodge’s  Illustrations ; in  the  letters  of 
Chamberlain,  of  Carlton,  of  Sir  Henry  Wotton  and  of  a host  of 
other  well  known  writers,  no  contemporaneous  personal  allusion 
to  Shakspere  occurs.  The  vulgar  Manningham  anecdote  and 
the  record  of  the  impresa  payment  already  quoted,  are  the  only 
exceptions  to  this  statement.  Richard  Grant  White  gives  a list 
of  twenty  well  known  and  prominent  men  who  were  his  contem- 
poraries, and  adds  that  ‘‘there  is  no  proof  whatever  that  he  was 
personally  known  to  either  of  these  men  or  to  any  others,  of  less 
note,  among  the  statesmen,  scholars,  soldiers  and  artists  of  his 
day.” 

In  order  to  meet  the  difficulties  thus  presented  various  explana- 
tions and  surmises  have  been  made  by  the  biographers.  It  has 
been  assumed  that  the  evidence  showing  his  friendship  with 
noblemen  has  been  lost,  or  destroyed,  and  therefore  has  not  come 
down  to  us.  This  assumption,  however,  cannot  be  accepted,  for 
we  all  know  that  it  is  the  annals  of  the  poor  and  lowly  that  are 
“short  and  simple,”  and  not  the  annals  of  the  Southamptons,  the 
Pembrokes,  the  Essexes  or  the  Montgomerys.  It  is  altogether 
improbable  that  the  documents  showing,  Shakspere’s  life  in 
court  circles  (had  such  documents  ever  existed),  should  have 
Vvdiolly  perished,  while  those  only  that  relate  to  him  as  an  actor 
should  have  been  preserved. 

Another  argument  frequently  presented  is  that  genius  will  en- 
able a man  to  do  this  or  that ; and  that  through,  and  on  account 
of  his  genius,  Shakspere  may  have  been  able  to  enter  circles 
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that  were  closed  to  his  intimate  actor-friends.  But  it  should  be 
noted  that  the  question  is  not  whether  genius  can  or  cannot  pro- 
duce certain  results.  On  the  contrary,  the  burden  rests  upon  the 
shoulders  of  those  presenting  this  view  of  first  establishing  the 
fact  that  he  ever  did  move  in  these  aristocratic  circles.  The 
total  silence  maintained  by  all  court  writers  of  the  day  regarding 
him  cannot  be  explained  away  by  this  hypothesis.  A moment’s 
consideration  will  show  that  they  who  present  this  argument 
simply  beg  the  question. 

As  none  of  these  assumptions,  or  explanations,  meet  the  diffi- 
culty, we  are  confronted  with  this  anomalous  situation : On  the 
one  hand  we  have  the  splendid  literature;  on  the  other,  the  sor- 
did facts  of  the  man’s  life. 

The  dramas  and  poems  show  the  author  to  have  possessed  the 
culture,  and  aristocratic  traits  characteristic  of  such  men,  let  us 
say,  as  Lord  Tennyson,  Lord  Byron,  or  Horace;  the  facts  of  his 
life  prove  him  to  have  been,  unquestionably,  the  closest  friend  of 
men  of  the  lowest  type.  The  poems  and  sonnets  show  that 
Shakspere  enjoyed  the  warm  and  admiring  friendship  of  some 
of  the  most  prominent  men  in  England.  As  a matter  of  fact  we 
find  this  same  Shakspere,  in  actual  life,  applying  for  a fraudu- 
lent coat  of  arms  in  company  with  peddlers,  haberdashers  and 
sellers  of  stockings.  Moreover,  when  he  made  his  last  will  and 
testament  in  1616,  the  only  persons  in  London  whom  he  remem- 
bered— after  having  lived  in  that  city  for  a quarter  of  a century — 
were  a lot  of  base  and  common  actors — “creatures”  Sir  Walter 
Cope  styled  them.  And  in  this  will,  Shakspere  himself  over 
his  own  signature  calls  these  men  “my  fellows.” 

Assuredly,  we  have  here  a situation  that  is  paradoxical.  We 
are  dealing  with  an  anomaly  that  is  the  one  predominant  and  as- 
tounding fact  in  Shakspere’s  life;  a fact  which,  undoubtedly, 
should  be  made  most  prominent,  and  which  certainly  should  not 
be  ignored  or  concealed.  And  yet  this  anomaly  is  not  even  al- 
luded to  by  most  of  his  biographers.  In  the  one-sided  view  they 
present  to  us  of  his  social  position  they  appear  to  be  averse  to 
any  discussion  of  the  only  facts  obtained  by  two  centuries  of  in- 
vestigation. 

A psychological  analysis  will  show  that  we  have  here  some- 
thing more  than  the  effects  of  mere  hero  worship.  It  is,  really, 
an  illustration  of  the  incapacity  or  limited  power  of  the  human 
mind.  It  has  fallen  to  the  lot  of  men  of  science,  more,  perhaps, 


than  to  any  others,  to  come  in  conflict  with  the  repressive  influ- 
ences resulting  therefrom.  Many  scientists,  indeed,  have  called 
attention  to  this  in  their  writings.  The  great  Swedish  chemist 
Berzelius,  for  example,  in  1827  remarked:  “By  being  accustomed 
through  long  usage  to  a given  opinion  or  idea,  we  frequently  be- 
come so  thoroughly  convinced  of  its  truthfulness  that  we  con- 
ceal its  weak  points  and  become  incapable  of  accepting  evidence 
that  is  opposed  to  it.” 

In  like  manner  John  Ray,  a now  forgotten  scientist  of  the  sev- 
enteenth century,  observed : “I  know  not  what  fatal  calamity 

has  invaded  the  sciences;  for  when  an  error  is  born  with  them 
and  with  the  lapse  of  time  becomes  as  it  were  fixed,  those  who 
profess  the  science  will  not  suffer  its  withdrawal.” 

But  perhaps  the  best  analysis  of  this  peculiar  mental  malady  is 
that  given  by  Lord  Bacon  in  his  Novum  Organum:  “The  human 
understanding  wdien  it  has  once  adopted  an  opinion  (either  as 
being  the  received  opinion  or  as  being  agreeable  to  itself)  draws 
all  things  else  to  support  and  agree  with  it.  And  though  there  be 
a greater  number  and  weight  of  instances  to  be  found  on  the 
other  side,  yet  these  it  either  neglects  and  despises,  or  else  by 
some  distinction  sets  aside  and  rejects;  prejudging  the  matter  to 
a great  and  pernicious  extent,  in  order  that  the  authority  of  its 
former  conclusions  may  remain  inviolate.” 


THE  MIRRORS  OF  THE  GREEKS  AND  ETRUSCANS. 

By  Dr.  John  C.  Rolfe. 

(Read  to  The  Nniiiismatic  and  Antiquarian  Society  of 
Philadelphia,  February  i8,  ipog.) 

Mirrors  are  with  us  such  an  important,  and  indeed  indispensa- 
ble feature  of  our  household  furniture  and  of  our  daily  life,  that 
we  can  readily  understand  that  the  need  of  them  must  have  been 
felt  by  man,  and  still  more  perhaps  by  woman,  at  a very  early 
period  of  the  world’s  history. 

That  this  need  was  supplied  at  first  by  the  smooth  surface  of 
the  sea,  by  a quiet  stream  or  pool,  by  a polished  rock,  or  by  some 
other  natural  object,  is  so  obvious  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  quote 
Seneca  as  evidence.  The  references  in  the  poetic  literature  of 
the  Romans  to  such  natural  mirrors  are  numerous.  Thus  Ovid 
{Metam.,  xiii,  839f)  represents  the  cyclops  Polyphemus  as  say- 
ing: 

certe  ego  me  novi  liquidaeque  in  imagine  vidi 
nuper  aquae,  placuitque  mihi  mea  forma  videnti. 

Again  [Metam.,  xiii,  765)  he  says  of  the  same  amorous 
giant : 

iam  libet  hirsutam  tibi  falce  recidere  barbam, 
et  spectare  feros  in  aqua  et  componere  vultus. 

Propertius  has  given  us  (i,  20,  41)  a pretty  picture  of  the 
youthful  Hylas : 

et  modo  formosis  incumbens  nescius  undis 
errorem  blandis  tardat  imaginibus. 

The  story  of  Narcissus  is  too  familiar  to  repeat,  and  the  Lake 
of  Nemi,  “navelled  in  the  woody  hills,”  was  known  as  the  Mirror 
of  Diana. 

The  next  step,  to  provide  a polished  surface  of  metal  for  this 
purpose,  which  could  be  transported  from  place  to  place,  and 
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used  more  conveniently  and  more  constantly,  was  an  easy  and 
obvious  one,  and  would  be  suggested  by  the  reflection  of  one’s 
face  in  bright  armor  or  household  utensils.  According  to  one 
version  of  the  story,  Perseus  used  the  surface  of  his  brazen 
shield  to  enable  him  to  see  and  kill  the  gorgon  Medusa,  without 
encountering  the  glance  of  the  eyes  which  turned  everything  to 
stone ; although  another  version  says  that  Athena  provided  him 
with  a mirror  for  this  purpose.  The  use  of  metal  basins  for  mir- 
rors is  mentioned  by  Artemidorus  in  his  Dream  Book  (Oneiro- 
criticos,  iii,  30,  p.  279,  R),  while  Pliny  in  his  Natural  History 
(xxxiii,  129)  describes  cups,  the  interior  of  which  was  so  fash- 
ioned as  to  reflect  numerous  images  of  those  who  looked  into 
them.  Vopiscus  (Vita  Probi,  4)  refers  to  a similar  cup,  and  mir- 
rors which  produce  a like  effect  are  of  course  common  enough  in 
modern  times. 

The  most  usual  material  of  the  extant  ancient  mirrors  is  bronze, 
although  silver  mirrors  are  not  at  all  uncommon.  The  bronze 
employed  for  this  purpose  seems  to  have  had  a higher  percentage 
of  tin  than  that  used  for  other  utensils  and  for  statues,  and  Pliny 
(Nat.  Hist.,  xxxiv,  160)  tells  us  that  in  his  time  the  best  quality 
was  made  in  Brundisiiim. 

Mirrors  of  bronze  were  used  by  the  Egyptians,  and  the  Free 
Museum  of  Science  and  Art  in  Philadelphia  possesses  a number 
of  good  specimens  (Fig.  68).  These  all  correspond  with  those 
shown  in  illustrated  books  on  Egypt,  and  with  specimens  in  other 
miuseums,  in  having  an  oblate  form,  a shape  which  is  not 
found  elsewhere  and  seems  to  be  characterstic  of  the  na- 
tive Egyptian  mirrors.  The  mirrors  found  in  Egypt  in  Roman 
times  are  circular,  like  the  greater  number  of  those  found  in 
Greece  and  in  Italy.  The  Egyptian  mirrors  were  provided  with 
spikes,  by  means  of  which  a handle  of  wood,  ivory,  bone,  or 
metal  could  be  attached.  In  many  cases  the  handles  were  of  the 
same  material  as  the  mirrors  themselves,  but  they  appear  always 
to  have  been  made  separately  and  attached  in  the  manner  de- 
scribed. The  handles  are  almost  always  ornamented,  sometimes 
elaborately,  but  the  mirrors  themselves  are  without  decoration  of 
any  kind,  although  in  rare  instances  they  bear  inscriptions.  Even 
the  inscriptions,  however,  when  they  occur  at  all,  are  for  the 
most  part  found  on  the  handles. 

Biblical  references  (Exod.  xxxviii,  8;  Job,  xxxvii,  18)  show 
that  metal  mirrors  were  known  to  the  Israelites  at  an  early  period 
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Fig.  68.  Egyptian  Mirrors  in  the  Free  IMusenm  of  Science  and  Art, 
Philadelphia. 

Fig.  69.  Greek  Mirror — case  in  the  Louvre,  representing  Aphrodite 
Pandemos. 
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of  their  history.  It  has  been  assumed  by  some  that  they  learned 
their  use  from  the  Egyptians;  but  as  we  might  infer  from  what 
was  said  in  the  beginning,  mirrors  were  invented  independently 
by  many  peoples,  and  there  seems  to  be  no  special  reason  for 
such  an  assumption,  especially  since  we  know  nothing  of  the 
form  of  the  mirrors  which  the  Israelites  used. 

Metal  mirrors  were  unquestionably  known  to  the  Greeks  at  an 
early  period,  although  the  number  of  specimens  which  have  been 
preserved  is  relatively  small  compared  with  the  great  quantity 
found  in  Etruria  and  Latium.  This  number  is,  however,  con- 
stantly growing,  and  is  doubtless  at  present  greatly  in  excess  of 
the  150  specimens  enumerated  in  the  Bull.  1st.  Arch.,  1870,  p.  38, 
and  Bull,  de  Corr.  Hell.,  1877,  pp.  108-115.  It  is  somewhat  curi- 
ous that  mirrors  are  nowhere  mentioned  in  the  Homeric  poems, 
although  we  have  a description  of  the  toilet  of  Hera,  and  numer- 
ous scenes  from  domestic  life.  But  since  very  handsomely  orna- 
mented mirrors  were  found  by  Tsountas  at  Mycenae,  Euripides 
seems  to  be  guilty  of  no  anachronism  in  putting  mirrors  into  the 
hands  of  the  Trojan  women  {HecuBa,  925;  Troad.,  1107),  even 
although  they  were  golden  ones. 

Whether  the  Greeks  actually  derived  the  use  of  mirrors  from 
abroad,  and  if  so  from  what  source,  it  is  quite  impossible  to  say 
in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge.  Their  mirrors  certainly 
differ  from  those  of  the  Egyptians  in  their  shape,  which  is  for 
the  most  part  circular,  in  the  addition  of  ornamentation  to  the 
mirror-disc  itself,  sometimes  to  the  circumference  in  the  form  of 
animals  or  cupids,  and  apparently  also  in  a greater  variety  in 
style.  We  have  besides  the  ordinary  hand-mirror  of  the  conven- 
tional form,  standing  mirrors,  some  of  which  could  also  be  held 
in  the  hand ; round  mirrors  without  handles,  the  orbes  of  Martial 
ix,  17,  5;  and  square  mirrors,  like  those  found  at  Pompeii;  as 
well  as  other  varieties  which  will  be  mentioned  later. 

Two  fine  specimens  of  the  ordinary  type  of  Greek  hand-mirror, 
found  among  the  rich  treasure  of  Boscoreale,  are  at  present  in 
the  Louvre,  and  are  published  in  Monuments  et  Memoirs,  V,  p. 
88  ff.  The  first  of  these  has  an  extreme  diameter  of  0.21  m.,  or 
of  0.166  exclusive  of  the  projections.  It  is  ornamented  on  the 
back  with  incised  lines,  and  has  in  the  centre  a beautiful  head  of 
a bacchante  in  relief.  The  opposite  side  was  highly  polished, 
and  when  the  mirror  was  discovered  is  said  to  have  still  fulfilled 
its  original  purpose.  Although  the  illustration  in  Monuments  et 


Memoirs  seems  to  represent  the  mirror  as  flat,  it  is  said  to  be 
slightly  convex  on  the  front,  or  reflecting  side,  and  to  show  a 
gi'eatly  reduced  image.  The  name  of  the  maker  appears  in  an 
inscription  near  the  handle.  It  reads  M.  Domitius  Polygnos 
fece(t).  The  form  of  this  name  shows  it  to  be  that  of  a freedman 
of  Greek  birth,  and  Polygnos  has  been  taken  as  an  abbreviated 
form  of  Polygnotos. 

The  second  mirror  is  of  about  the  same  size,  disregarding  the 
projections  in  the  former,  having  a diameter  of  0.167  m.  It  has 
on  the  back  a representation  of  Leda  and  the  swan. 

The  Greeks  seem  to  have  been  the  first  to  make  the  so-called 
box-mirrors  (Klappspiegel) , in  which  the  reflecting  surface  is 
protected  by  being  on  the  inside  of  a box  or  case.  The  outside 
was  usually  ornamented  in  relief,  and  the  two  parts  were  joined 
by  a hinge,  or  fitted  closely  together  without  a hinge,  like  a box 
and  its  cover.  Some  specimens  (Fig.  69)  have  a handle  for 
lifting  the  lid,  and  a projection  at  the  top,  apparently  for  hang- 
ing up  the  mirror  when  it  was  not  in  use.  A beautiful  specimen 
of  this  kind  of  mirror  is  published  in  Monuments  et  Memoirs,  I, 
p.  143.  The  relief  represents  Aphrodite  Pandemos,  after  the 
celebrated  statue  by  Scopas  at  Olympia,  which  is  also  reproduced 
on  coins  of  Elis.  This  mirror  is  said  to  have  been  found  at 
Palestrina,  but  it  is  unquestionably  of  Greek  workmanship. 

In  some  cases  not  only  was  the  cover  ornamented  with  work 
in  relief,  but  the  inside  of  the  box  had  an  incised  design  as  well. 
The  reflecting  surface  (Fig.  70),  was  in  such  cases,  and  appar- 
ently always,  on  the  inside  of  the  cover,  so  that  in  the  hinged 
variety  at  least  the  bottom  of  the  box  might  serve  as  a support 
wdien  the  mirror  was  open  and  in  use. 

Two  characteristic  specimens  of  the  Greek  standing  mirrors 
are  published  in  the  British  Museum  Catalogue  of  Bronzes,  and 
are  reproduced  in  Fig.  71.  Of  these  the  more  archaic  of  the  two 
is  from  Athens  and  the  other  from  Corinth.  Each  is  ornamented 
on  the  circumference  with  two  figures  of  Eros,  while  the  Corinth- 
ian specimen  has  figures  of  animals  also  along  the  upper  edge. 
The  handle  is  in  each  case  a figure  of  Aphrodite.  This  was  very 
common,  and  a mirror  is  still  the  symbol  of  Venus,  and  is  used 
in  a conventional  form  by  entomologists  and  others  as  the  desig- 
nation of  the  female  of  a species. 

In  Italy  mirrors  have  so  far  been  found  principally  in  three 
localities,  although  other  places  have  yielded  some  specimens. 


iMg'.  70.  Cireck  Afirror — case  with  incised  decoration  inside. 
7r.  Greek  Standing-  Mirror,  in  tlie  Ik’itish  Museum. 


These  are  Etruria,  and  for  the  most  part  southern  Etruria,  where 
considerably  more  than  looo  specimens  have  been  found,  Pales- 
trina (the  ancient  Praeneste)  and  Pompeii.  The  mirrors  found 
at  Pompeii  appear  to  be  of  the  Greek,  rather  than  of  the  Italic 
type,  and  are  doubtless  importations,  or  the  work  of  Greek  ar- 
tists resident  in  Italy.  Some  specimens  of  the  Pompeiian  mirrors 
are  represented  on  p.  378  of  the  Mau-Kelsey  Pompeii,  including 
a square  mirror  and  one  in  which  the  handle  ends  in  a hook. 
This  last  might  be  used  for  hanging  up  the  mirror  when  it  was 
not  in  use,  or  for  attaching  the  polisher  which  had  to  be  used 
frequently,  to  keep  the  reflecting  surface  in  proper  condition. 

Roman  mirrors  adorned  with  relief  work  are  said  to  be  quite 
common,  but  no  engraved  mirror  has,  so  far  as  I know,  been 
found  in  a Roman  tomb,  and  mirrors  that  can  with  absolute  cer- 
tainty be  ascribed  to  Rome  are  few  and  unimportant.  Some  of 
the  mirrors  found  in  Etruria  are  suspected  of  being  of  Roman 
origin,  as  one  of  the  beautiful  toilet  boxes  discovered  at  Pales- 
trina is  expressly  stated  to  be  in  the  inscription  Novios  Plotios 
med  Romai  fecid.  De  Witte’^  speaks  of  box-mirrors  with  relief- 
medallions  of  Roman  emperors,  which  have  been  found  in  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  Italian  peninsula  and  in  the  provinces.  These 
do  not  appear  to  have  been  published  in  any  accessible  form, 
and  the  Italian  mirrors,  with  the  exception  of  those  from  Praen- 
este and  Etruria,  are  briefly  mentioned,  or  entirely  unnoticed  by 
the  hand-books. 

Nevertheless  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  mirrors  were  in  gen- 
eral use  in  many  parts  of  Italy  where  few,  if  any,  specimens  have 
been  found,  and  we  have  an  abundance  of  literary  testimony  to 
their  existence  in  Rome  itself.  Pliny  and  Seneca  give  detailed 
accounts  of  their  manufacture  and  use,  and  allusions  to  them 
occur  as  early  as  Plautus,  although  since  his  plays  are  based  on 
Greek  originals,  no  evidence  can  of  course  be  drawn  from  that 


dc  I’Acad.  d’Arch.  de  Belgique,  1872,  p.  184.  De  Witte’s  Les 
Miroii's  chez  les  Anciens,  Bruxelles,  1873,  which  is  cited  in  most  articles 
on  ancient  mirrors,  is  apparently  a reprint  of  this  paper,  which  was 
originally  published  at  Antwerp.  Both  papers  are  extremely  rare,  if  the 
second  exists  at  all  (I  have  not  been  able  to  get  track  of  it  in  any  library 
in  this  country),  and  it  is  a question  whether  many  of  those  who  cite  the 
latter  have  ever  seen  it.  The  Annals  are  in  the  library  of  the  American 
Academy  at  Boston,  and  have  recently  been  added  to  that  of  the  American 
Philosophical  Society;  of  this  city. 
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source  as  to  Roman  usage.  Pliny  (Nat.  Hist.,  xxxiii,  130)  dis- 
tinctly tells  us  that  silver  mirrors  were  first  made  in  the  time  of 
Pompey  the  Great  by  the  artist  Pasiteles,  but  this  statement,  if 
true  at  all,  can  refer  only  to  Italy,  since  some  of  the  extant  Greek 
silver  mirrors  are  much  earlier  than  that,  and  a silver  mirror  is 
alluded  to  by  Plautus  in  a well-known  scene  in  the  Mostellaria 
(lines  267  fif.).  In  another  passage  (Nat.  Hist.,  xxxiv,  160) 
Pliny  tells  us  that  by  his  time  the  use  of  silver  mirrors  had  be- 
come so  common  that  even  maid  servants  owned  them,  and  Apu- 
leius  (Apol.  15)  speaks  of  his  own  silver  mirror  as  if  it  were  a 
matter  of  course  that  it  should  be  of  that  material. 

Mirrors  of  glass  were  unquestionably  known  in  ancient  times, 
and  Pliny  (Nat.  Hist.,  xxxvi,  193)  says  that  they  were  first  made 
in  Sidon.  Very  few  specimens  have  been  preserved,  but  for  ob- 
vious reasons  it  would  not  be  safe  to  conclude  from  this  circum- 
stance alone  that  they  were  not  in  common  use,  though  such  an 
inference  may  be  drawn  from  the  silence  of  our  literary  sources. 
A glass  mirror  found  at  San  Remo  is  described  in  the  Notizie 
degli  Scavi  for  1879  (p.  56),  as  follows:  il  resto  di  uno  specchio 
che  consistava  in  uno  manico  di  vitro  verde  scanellato,  ed  in  una 
parte  dello  stesso  specchio,  coi  lembi  finamente  lavorati  a lagrime. 
Raoul-Rochette  (Peintures  Antiques,  p.  379,  n.  16)  refers  to  a 
glass  mirror  from  Egypt  at  present  in  the  museum  at  Turin.  In 
the  making  of  such  mirrors  plates  of  glass  were  backed  with  tin ; 
the  use  of  mercury  for  this  purpose  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
known  in  antiquity.  It  seems  probable  that  the  general  use  of 
glass  mirrors,  or  looking-glasses  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term, 
does  not  antedate  the  twelfth  century. 

Mirrors  of  more  precious  metals  than  silver,  and  even  of  gems, 
are  referred  to.  Euripides’  mention  of  golden  mirrors  has  already 
been  cited,  and  they  are  also  mentioned  by  Seneca  (Nat.  Quaest., 
i,  17,  8),  who  asserts  that  in  his  time  freedmen’s  daughters  often 
spent  more  money  on  a single  mirror  than  the  sum  which  the 
senate  voted  as  a dowry  for  the  daughter  of  Scipio  Africanus. 
Some  have  supposed  that  such  allusions  are  to  gilded  mirrors, 
some  of  which  have  been  found  in  Etruria  and  elsewhere  (the 
silver  mirrors  from  Boscoreale  show  distinct  traces  of  gilding), 
but  Seneca’s  language,  even  allowing  something  for  rhetorical 
exaggeration,  seems  to  require  the  existence  of  something  more 
costly.  The  making  of  mirrors  from  rubies  which  is  mentioned 
by  Pliny  (Nat.  Hist.,  xxxvii,  97)  is  hardly  credible,  and  the  ref- 
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erence  is  supposed  to  be  due  to  a misunderstanding  of  the  mean- 
ing of  his  Greek  source  (Theophrastus,  De  Lapidihus,  6i),  who 
uses  carbunculus  of  black  marble.  Both  Pliny  and  Isidor  {Nat. 
Hist,  xxxvii.  64;  Origines,  xvi.  7),  although  the  similarity  of 
their  language  points  to  a common  source,  say  that  Nero  princeps 
gladiatonun  pugnas  spectabat  in  srnaragdo.  One  manuscript  of 
Pliny  omits  the  in,  and  the  reference  is  understood  by  some  to 
be  to  a kind  of  monocle.  It  is  barely  possible  that  it  may  have 
been  a kind  of  hand-mirror,  like  the  window-mirrors  of  our  own 
time,  which  reflected  the  arena  on  a small  scale.  In  any  case 
smaragdus  does  not  of  necessity  mean  emerald,  but  may  be  applied 
to  other  precious  and  semi-precious  stones  of  a green  hue.  It  can 
hardly  be  supposed  ithat  mirrors  of  precious  stones  were  any- 
thing but  an  occasional  rarity,  although  mirrors  adorned  with 
jewels  may  have  been  common  in  the  luxurious  days  of  the 
Roman  Empire. 

Stone  also  might  be  used  as  a reflecting  medium.  Pliny  {Nat. 
Hist,  xxxvi.  196)  mentions  mirrors  of  the  so-called  obsidian, 
while  Suetonius  {Domit.  14)  tells  us  that  Domitian,  in  fear  of 
assassination,  had  the  walls  of  the  porch  in  which  he  took  his 
daily  promenade  lined  with  highly  polished  stone,  so  that  he 
might  see  anything  that  went  on  behind  his  back. 

Besides  the  small  hand-mirrors  and  standing  mirrors,  large 
wall-mirrors  were  known  to  both  the  Greeks  and  the  Romans. 
Vitruvius  (ix,  9,  2)  tells  us  of  a barber’s  son  of  Alexandria, 
Ctesibius  by  name,  who  was  led  to  the  invention  of  hydraulic 
machines  by  attempting  to  arrange  in  the  paternal  tonsorial  parlors 
a large  wall-mirror,  which  could  be  raised  or  lowered  at  con- 
venience. The  allusions  to  barbers’  mirrors  are,  as  might  be 
supposed,  quite  frequent.  Both  Seneca  {Nat.  Quaest.  i,  17,  8) 
and  Ulpian  {Dig.  34,  2,  19,  8)  speak  of  mirrors  large  enough  to 
show  the  entire  figure  at  once,  and  it  must  have  been  a mirror  of 
this  kind  before  which  Demosthenes  is  said  to  have  practised. 
{Quint.,  xi,  3,  68).  J\Iore  than  this,  we  hear  from  various  sources 
of  whole  rooms  lined  with  mirrors.  Seneca  {Nat.  Quaest.  i,  16, 
I,  ff.)  tells  of  a degenerate  of  his  day  who  had  such  a room,  the 
walls  of  which  greatly  increased  the  size  of  the  objects  reflected 
in  them.  Although  the  passage  in  the  life  of  Horace  {Suet., 
289,  29,  R.)  which  attributes  to  the  poet  the  possession  of  a 
speculatum  cubiculum  is  generally  regarded  as  a gloss,  it  may, 
nevertheless,  as  well  as  Claudian’s  description  of  the  chamber 
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of  Venus  as  lined  with  mirrors,  be  regarded  as  testimony  to  the 
actual  existence  of  such  rooms. 

Magic  mirrors  of  various  kinds  and  properties  were  known 
in  antiquity.  Pausanias  in  his  Description  of  Greece  mentions 
one  at  the  sanctuary  of  Despoina,  ‘‘the  Mistress”  at  Lycosura,  in 
Arcadia,  where  the  effect  was  probably  produced  by  the  reflection 
from  a second  concealed  mirror,  by  an  ingenious  calculation  of 
angles,  or  both.  He  says:  (viii,  37,  7)  “On  departing  from  the 
temple,  through  the  passage  on  the  right  hand,  there  is  a mirror 
fitted  to  the  wall.  Whoever  looks  into  this  mirror  will  at  first  per- 
ceive himself  but  ver}/^  obscurely  or  not  at  all,  but  he  will  very 
clearly  behold  the  statue  of  the  goddess  and  the  throne.”  Another 
mirror  mentioned  by  Pausanias  (vii,  21,  12)  was  at  Patrae,  the 
modern  Patras,  in  Achaia,  in  the  precinct  of  the  temple  of  Ceres, 
and  was  used  in  connection  with  a sacred  fount.  “This  temple,” 
says  Pausanias,  “has  a true  oracle,  but  it  does  not  predict  all 
events,  but  only  those  of  disease.  They  let  down  a mirror  into  the 
spring  by  a slender  cord,  so  far  that  it  shall  not  plunge  beneath 
the  water,  but  merely  graze  the  surface  with  its  rim.  After  this, 
having  prayed  and  burned  incense,  they  look  into  the  mirror  and  it 
shows  the  sick  person  either  living  or  dead.  So  truthful  is  this 
water.”  Divination  by  means  of  mirrors  is  not  unknown  in 
modern  times,  for  instance  in  the  familiar  Hallow  E’en  custom ; 
and  crystal  gazing  in  its  various  aspects  was  practised  in  ancient 
times.  Here  we  seem  to  have  a combination  of  the  two.  Frazier, 
in  the  notes  to  his  Translation  of  Pausanias  cites  a number  of 
sacred  wells,  and  gives  a close  modern  parallel  to  the  mirror 
mentioned  in  the  second  of  the  passages  which  I have  quoted 
above. 

The  scientific  aspect  of  mirrors  and  the  theory  of  the  reflec- 
tion are  discussed  by  Seneca,  Vitruvius  and  Apuleius,  and  the 
principles  involved  seem  to  have  been  well  understood.  Apuleius 
defends  the  use  of  mirrors  by  philosophers,  and  the  moral  effect 
of  self-examination  in  this  way  is  discussed  by  him  and  by 
Seneca. 

It  is  somewhat  curious,  in  view  of  the  great  number  of 
mirrors  which  have  been  found  in  both  places,  that  neither  Etru- 
ria nor  Praeneste  is  mentioned  in  the  connection  by  any  ancient 
writer,  so  far  as  I know.  The  Etruscan  bronze  work  in  general 
was,  however,  famous  even  in  Greece  as  early  as  the  time  of  the 
Peloponnesian  War.  The  Praenestine  and  Etruscan  mirrors, 
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iMg.  72.  Archaic  Mirror  from  Iftruria,  with  decoration  in  relief. 
T'ig-  73-  Praenestine  Mirror,  with  Latin  inscription. 
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while  showing  some  characteristic  differences,  are  closely  related 
in  their  general  features,  and  it  may  with  probability  be  inferred 
that  the  Praenestines  were  led  to  the  engraving  of  scenes  on 
their  mirrors  through  intercourse  with  Etruria.  The  Etruscans 
doubtless  introduced  this  form  of  art  into  Italy  from  Greece,  and 
probably  from  Corinth.  Some  of  the  mirrors  found  in  Etruria 
and  at  Praeneste  are  clearly  of  Greek  workmanship,  although 
they  may  have  been  made  in  Italy  by  Greek  artists.  As  an  ex- 
ample may  be  cited  the  archaic  mirror  shown  in  Fig.  72,  which 
differs  from  the  greater  number  of  the  hand-mirrors  which  have 
come  down  to  us  in  being  ornamented  in  relief,  instead  of  with  an 
ir.cised  or  an  etched  design. 

The  native  Praenestine  mirrors  show  an  art  which  is  inferior, 
as  a rule,  to  that  of  the  Etruscan  mirrors,  although  this  inferiority 
seems  to  be  exaggerated  by  Schippke  in  Die  Praenestinische  Spie- 
gel (Breslau,  1888).  It  appears  in  the  crowding  of  the  surface 
of  the  disc  with  figures,  regardless  of  perspective,  as  well  as  in 
the  execution  of  details.  That  the  art  was  not  indigenous  is 
shown  by  the  entire  absence  of  the  great  deity  of  Praeneste, 
Fortuna  Primigenia,  as  well  as  of  her  temple  and  the  famous 
sortes  Praenestinae.  The  Praenestines,  according  to  Schippke, 
took  as  their  models  the  Campanian-Greek  vase  paintings,  while 
the  Etruscans  imitated  the  native  Greek  vases,  which  they  ex- 
tensively imported. 

The  Etruscan  mirrors,  as  well  as  those  of  Praeneste,  are  almost 
all  hand-mirrors.  Standing-mirrors  are  occasionally  found,  but 
they  are  inferior  to  those  of  the  Greeks,  both  in  their  general 
artistic  effect  and  in  the  execution  of  details.  (See,  for  example, 
Gerhard,  Etr.  Spiegel,  ccxliii.  A.)  Their  hand-mirrors  are  gen- 
erally circular,  or  nearly  so,  with  a tang  for  insertion  into  a 
handle  of  some  material.  The  Praenestine  mirrors  are  pear- 
shaped  and  the  handle  and  the  mirror  are  frequently  in  one 
piece.  (Fig.  73.)  They  lack  some  of  the  most  characteristic 
figures  found  on  Etruscan  mirrors,  for  example,  the  Dioscuri, 
and  the  familiar  groups  of  three  youths,  the  so-called  Cabeiri. 
(See  Anier.  Jour,  of  Arch.,  xiii.  p.  13  ff.)  Connecting  links  are 
the  obscenity  which  is  characteristic  of  both,  and  the  attempt  to 
give  an  impression  of  originality  by  the  introduction  of  Italic 
features,  such  as  the  bulla,  into  scenes  of  Greek  origin.  The 
inscriptions  are  frequently  in  Latin,  or  in  the  Praenestine  dialect, 
which  was  closely  akin  to  Latin. 
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That  mirrors  are  commonly  found  in  tombs  is,  of  course,  a 
v/ell-known  fact.  At  first  it  was  assumed  that  they  had  some 
special  significance  in  this  connection,  but  this  theory  was  given  up 
as  early  as  the  publication  of  the  first  volume  of  Gerhard’s 
Etruskische  Spiegel  in  1843.  He  maintained  that  they  were 
merely  toilet  articles,  and  this  view  has  been  generally  accepted. 

Another  erroneous  opinion  about  the  Etruscan  mirrors,  namely 
that  they  were  not  mirrors  at  all,  but  sacrificial  paterae,  was 
finally  disposed  of  at  the  same  time,  although  it  reappears  as 
recently  as  1880  in  a translation  of  Winckelmann’s  Ancient  Art. 
(G.  H.  Lodge,  Boston,  p.  241). 

In  the  general  condemnation  that  has  attached  itself  to  these 
two  views  it  seems  to  me  that  some  features  in  the  use  of 
mirrors,  and  certain  peculiarities  in  some  of  the  extant  speci- 
mens, have  been  more  or  less  lost  sight  of.  It  is  well  known  that 
there  are  two  classes  of  mirrors,  those  which  served  as  toilet 
articles,  and  those  which  were  intended  solely  as  votive  offerings. 
The  latter  were  in  some  cases  of  lead  or  of  terra  cotta,  and  could 
not  possibly  give  a reflection,  while  in  others  they  were  in  all 
respects  like  mirrors  intended  for  actual  use- 

As  is  also  well-known,  many  of  the  ancient  mirrors  had  a more 
or  less  convex  reflecting  surface;  this  is  the  case  to  a slight 
degree,  as  has  been  said,  with  the  mirrors  found  at  Boscoreale. 
Others  are  perfectly  plane,  and  still  others  are  so  convex  (or 
concave)  as  to  make  the  notion  that  they  were  sacrificial  paterae 
by  no  means  an  unnatural  one.  Many  of  the  Etruscan  mirrors, 
too,  have  a pronounced  rim,  always  on  the  back,  which  in  some 
cases  is  sufficiently  high  to  have  suggested  in  itself  the  idea  of  a 
sacrificial  patera.  Both  the  convexity  and  the  rim  (the  former 
by  Friedrichs,  Berlins  antike  Bildwerke,  p.  28)  have  been  ex- 
plained as  designed  to  protect  the  engraving.  A slight  convexity, 
however,  would  not  have  this  effect,  and  one  would  expect  a rim 
to  be  put  rather  where  it  would  protect  the  polished  surface. 
Furthermore,  some  of  the  most  beautifully  engraved  mirrors  are 
without  either  rim  or  convexity. 

Friedrichs  also  suggests  that  one  purpose  of  the  convexity  is 
to  reduce  the  size  of  the  image,  and  so  to  reflect  as  large  a part 
as  possible  of  a given  object.  This  seems  the  most  probable  expla- 
nation of  a slight  and  uniform  convexity,  such  as  is  found  in  the 
Boscoreale  mirrors,  but  it  would  not  apply  to  cases  where  the 
convexity  was  pronounced  or  irregular. 
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With  reference  to  the  latter  Sittl  {Archaeologie  der  Kunst,  p. 
247)  says  that  mirrors  intended  as  votive  offerings,  and  not  for 
practical  use,  were  intentionally  given  this  form.  This  seems 
not  unlikely,  and  Reinach  {Amer.  Jour,  of  Arch.,  iv.  First  Ser.,  p. 
415)  says  that  terra  cottas  and  other  funeral  offerings  were 
purposely  broken  when  placed  in  graves.  We  may  compare 
Propertius  (iv,  7,  33)  Hoc  etiam  grave  erat,  nulla  mercede 
hyacynthos  Inicere  et  fracto  busta  piare  cado.  It  is  even  possible 
that  such  mirrors,  on  account  of  their  form,  may  have  been  used 
for  pouring  libations,  or  that  the  form  might  have  been  chosen 
with  that  end  in  view. 

Whether  mirrors  had  a special  connection  with  funeral  offerings 
and  with  burial  it  is  not  easy  to  say.  In  some  few  cases  mirrors 
have  actually  been  found  serving  as  the  covers  of  funeral  urns,  and 
on  the  leaden  cover  of  a funeral  urn  found  at  Perugia  in  illicit 
excavations  a reclining  female  figure  is  seen  covering  a burial 
urn  with  a mirror.  This  cover  and  a part  of  a similar  one 
were  published  in  Annali  e Monumenti  for  1855.  Their  genuine- 
ness was  questioned  at  the  time  of  their  discovery,  and  De  Witte 
{Rev.  Arch.,  sec.  Ser.  xiv,  p.  120)  pronounces  them  false,  but 
without  giving  satisfactory  reasons.  His  judgment  has  been  ac- 
cepted by  some  and  ignored  or  overlooked  by  others.  Arguments 
in  favor  of  their  genuineness  are  their  unique  character,  and 
especially  the  fact  that  the  Etruscan  inscriptions  on  them  seem  to 
offer  nothing  to  excite  suspicion.  The  question  is  an  important 
one,  with  reference  both  to  the  above  question  and  to  the  Peleus 
and  Thetis  mirrors  in  general  (seeAmer.  Jour,  of  Arch.,  xiii,  pp. 

3ff.) 

II. 

The  second  part  of  this  paper,  a publication  of  two  newly 
discovered  Etruscan  mirrors,  was  printed  in  the  American  Journal 
of  Archaeology,  xiii,  pp.  3!!. 
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Fig.  74.  Letter  of  Louis  XVI  to  the  Legislative  Assembly. 
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Order  for  Admission  to  the  trial 


of  Louis 


XVT. 


AUTOGRAPHS  AND  PORTRAITS 
RELATING  TO  THE  FRENCH  REVOLUTION. 


By  Cornelius  Stevenson. 

(Read  to  the  Numismatic  and  Antiquarian  Society  of 
Philadelphia,  April  i^,  ipop.) 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen  : — 

I am  about  to  invite  your  attention,  this  evening,  to  a small  col- 
lection of  Autographs  and  Portraits  relating  to  the  French  Revo- 
lution. 

It  would  be  impossible  within  the  limited  time  at  my  disposal 
to  follow  in  detail  the  various  events  of  the  Revolution'  and  I will 
therefore  confine  myself  to  reading  the  Autographs  and  saying 
a few  words  about  the  events  to  which  they  refer,  and  the  part 
the  writers  took  in  the  great  drama  of  the  Eighteenth  Century. 

The  first  x^utograph  which  I will  show  you  is  a letter  written 
and  signed  by  Louis  XVI,  and  dated  September  30th,  1791.  This 
was  the  date  of  the  dissolution  of  the  Constituent  xA.ssembly. 
Much  had  been  done  by  this  legislative  body  during  its  sittings. 
It  abolished  feudal  and  manorial  rights  and  made  and  placed  at 
the  head  of  the  Constitution  the  famous  Declaration  of  the  Rights 
of  Man,  which  Madame  de  Stael  said  ranked  side  by  side  with 
the  English  Bill  of  Rights  and  our  own  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence. It  also  abolished  the  absolute  veto  and  adopted  a single 
chamber  with  a Royal  suspensive  veto.  Then  after  the  King  had 
accepted  the  Constitution  and  sworn  to  observe  it  the  Assembly 
on  the  30th  of  September,  1791,  concluded  its  mission,  and  was 
dissolved. 

It  reads : 

Letter  of  Louis  XVI  to  the  Legislative  x\ssembly. 

(See  No.  74.) 

My  Keeper  of  the  Seal  has  given  me.  Monsieur  le  Presedent, 
the  letter  by  which  you  bring  to  my  knowledge  that  the  address 
which  I have  just  delivered  at  the  closing  session  of  the  National 
Assembly  having  been  badly  transcribed  by  the  Copyist,  you  re- 
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quest  permission  to  have  a copy  given  you  for  the  Archives  of 
the  Assembly.  I am  most  affected  by  the  tokens  of  affection  that 
I have  just  received  from  the  representatives  of  the  Nation,  and 
I should  regret  to  have  the  expression  of  the  sincere  feelings  that 
animate  me  with  regard  to  them  altered.  It  is  too  sweet  to  me 
to  add  to  the  opportunities  for  enjoying  my  relations  with  them 
for  it  not  to  be  a pleasure  to  transcribe  this  address  for  you,  and 
to  send  it  to  you  from  Your  sincere 

Louis 

Order  for  Admission  to  the  Trial  of  Louis  XVI. 

(See  No.  75.) 

Good  for  three  persons  to  the  benches  of  the  petitioners  for 
Thursday  December  27th  Defermont 

Presedent 

t 

Endorsed  with  a note  in  the  handwriting  of  Sir  John  Hippisley 
The  King  was  at  the  bar 
yesterday,  the  26  Dec.  1792 
I was  present 

J.  C.  H. 

Unsigned  Letter  of  An  Eye  Witness  of  the  Trial  of 

Louis  XVI. 

(See  No.  76.) 

No.  55  Paris  Monday  21  January  1793 

I am  again  thig  week  without  letters.  This  is  a long  interval. 
I hope  there  are  no  annoying  causes.  As  for  me  I shall  be  brief 
to  day,  not  because  I am  without  a subject  but  because  there  are 
circumstances  under  which  one  finds  it  difficult  to  realize  what 
one  feels,  and  when  it  would  perhaps  be  unwise  to  state  it  to 
others.  You  will  easily  judge  of  the  situation  in  which  we  are 
placed  by  the  account  of  what  has  taken  place  since  my  last. 
You  will  remember  the  three  questions  that  had  been  stated  on 
the  Thursday.  They  proceeded  by  the  appel  nominal  to  judg- 
ment. 696  pronounced  that  Louis  was  guilty  of  conspiracy 
against  the  safety  of  the  State.  On  the  next  day  a majority,  as 
far  as  I can  remember,  of  thirty  votes  decided  against  the  appeal 
to  the  people.  The  third  appeal  only  showed  at  first  a majority 


Fig.  76.  Unsigned  letter  of  an  eye  witness  of  the  trial  of  Louis  XVI.  (4  pp.) 
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of  five  votes  for  the  death  penalty,  but  it  was  increased  by  a new 
vote  taken  the  next  day.  After  this  terrible  decision  on  Fri- 
day evening  the  defenders  of  Louis  presented  a petition  signed 
by  him  in  which  he  said  that  he  owed  it  to  his  honour  and  to 
that  of  his  family  to  deny  the  crime  of  which  he  was  accused 
and  to  appeal  to  the  nation  at  large  from  the  judgment  passed 
against  him  by  the  Convention.  Deseze  brought  forward  a 
thousand  reasons  which  must  render  this  appeal  favorable. 
Tronchet  made  several  remarks  on  the  question  of  plurality  by 
which  those  fatal  decrees  had  been  rendered.  Malesherbes  wept 
and  demanded  the  floor  for  the  next  day.  They  passed  to  the 
order  of  the  day  on  demands  of  the  defenders.  At  this  time 
the  Minister  of  foreign  affairs  sent  a letter  by  Chavalier  d’Ocariz 
the  Spanish  Charge  d’affaires  who  offered  the  mediation  of  Spain 
with  all  the  powers  if  Louis  was  suffered  to  live.  Fear  of  being 
influenced  caused  the  reading  of  the  letter  to  be  rejected.  On 
Saturday  the  question  of  fixing  the  time  of  execution  was  raised. 
310  voted  for  a reprieve  and  390  against  it.  Louis  Philippe  Ega- 
lite  voted  against  his  relative.  The  executive  council  at  once 
received  the  order  to  notify  Louis  of  the  following  decrees,  ist 
the  National  Convention  declares  Louis  Capet,  last  King  of  the 
French,  guilty  of  conspiracy  against  the  liberty  of  the  Nation  and 
of  an  attempt  against  the  general  safety  of  the  State. 

2d  the  general  Convention  decrees  that  Louis  Capet  should 
suffer  the  punishment  of  death. 

3d  the  general  Convention  declares  nul  the  instrument  of  Louis 
Capet  brought  to  the  bar  by  his  counsel- entitled  an  appeal  to  the 
Nation  from  the  judgment  passed  upon  him  by  the  Convention 
and  forbids  anyone  whomsoever  to  pay  any  attention  to  it,  under 
pain  of  being  prosecuted  and  punished  as  guilty  of  an  attempt 
against  the  general  safety  of  the  State. 

4th  the  executive  council  shall  give  notice  of  the  present  decree 
in  the  course  of  the  day  to  Louis  Capet  and  shall  take  proper 
measures  to  carry  the  same  into  execution  within  twenty  four 
hours  after  such  notice  given  and  shall  report  to  the  National 
Convention  immediately  after  it  is  executed. 

On  Sunday  at  2 o’clock  the  notification  was  made.  Louis  asked 
in  writing  for  a reprieve  of  three  days  to  prepare  to  appear  be- 
fore God ; for  liberty  to  see  his  family  every  evening  without  wit- 
nesses; freedom  from  the  incessent  inspection  of  the  Municipal- 
ity which  has  been  doubled  within  the  last  few  days  and  for  per- 
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mission  to  see  freely  and  without  witnesses  a person  that  he 
would  designate  (M.  Edgworth)  ; he  recommends  to  the  Nation 
his  family  and  the  persons  who  are  dependant  upon  him  and  who 
find  themselves  without  resources.  All  these  requests  have  been 
granted  except  the  reprieve  of  three  days.  To  day  at  ten  minutes 
after  ten  he  arrived  at  the  Place  de  la  Revolution  (Louis  XV) 
and  there  the  Monarch  of  Europe,  who  certainly  was  gifted  with 
most  virtues,  was  executed.  O ! my  country.  But  perhaps  I have 
already  said  too  much.  On  the  way  he  recited  the  prayers  for 
the  dying  He  attempted  to  speak  on  the  scaffold  but  the  noise 
of  the  beating  drums  drowned  his  voice  and  only  a few  words 
were  heard,  the  attestation  of  his  innocence  and  forgiveness  of 
his  enemies.  He  displayed  much  calmness  and  serenity.  The 
body  was  at  once  interred  at  the  Madelaine  and  was  claimed  by 
one  named  Lednc  to  be  carried  to  Sens  near  his  father. 

The  greatest  calm  has  reigned  in  all  Paris.  Fear  and  stupor 
has  seized  eveiy  one.  It  is  impossible  for  me  to  say  more. 

Yesterday  Le  Pelletier  Saint  Fargeau  while  dining  at  a restau- 
rant at  the  Palais  Royal,  was  murdered  by  a late  life  guardsman 
of  the  King.  He  asked  him  if  he  had  voted  the  death  of  the 
King  and  upon  his  answering  affirmatively  plunged  his  sword, 
w'hich  he  had  concealed  under  his  cloak,  into  his  side  and  escaped 
with  the  assistance  of  his  friends.  Pelletier  expired  during  the 
night.  The  account  given  this  morning  to  the  Convention,  and 
the  threats  made  to  various  members  leads  it  to  take  general 
measures  for  its  safety.  Domicilary  visits  are  spoken  of.  Mean- 
while it  is  decreed  that  the  entire  Assembly  shall  assist  at  the 
funeral  and  that  he  shall  receive  the  honours  of  the  Pantheon. 

Good  bye 

Motus. 

Lafayette. 

Draft  of  Letter  to  Bailly,  the  Mayor  of  Paris,  Resigning  Com- 
mand of  the  National  Guard. 

Lafayette  was  placed  in  command  of  the  Parisian  National 
Guard  in  July,  1789,  and  it  was  at  the  head  of  these  troops  that 
for  two  consecutive  years  he  endeavored  to  maintain  order  and 
enforce  the  execution  of  the  laws.  Notwithstanding  his  inde- 
fatigable vigilance,  however,  he  was  not  always  successful  in  his 
efforts  to  check  the  fury  of  the  populace,  and  he  became  greatly 
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Fig.  77.  Draft  of  a letter  of  Lafayette  to  Bailly,  Mayor  of  Paris,  resigning  command  of  National  Guard. 
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discouraged  in  consequence.  But  it  was  not  until  he  was  obliged 
to  witness  the  butchery  of  Foulon  and  Berthier,  whose  lifeless 
bodies  were  held  up  in  triumph  before  him  that  he  felt  himself 
powerless  to  prevent  the  enormities  that  were  constantly  enacted 
before  him.  He,  therefore,  resolved  to  resign  his  commission, 
and  it  is  the  draft  of  this  letter  of  resignation  that  I now  show  you. 
It  was  found,  however,  so  impossible  to  replace  him  that  he  was 
afterwards  induced  to  resume  his  command. 

(See  No.  77.) 


23  July  1789 


Sir 

Called  by  the  confidence  of  the  citizens  to  the  military  com- 
mand of  the  Capitol,  I have  never  ceased  to  declare  that  under 
the  actual  circumstances  that  confidence  to  be  useful  must  be 
entire  and  universal.  I have  never  ceased  telling  the  people  that 
although  I should  always  be  devoted  to  their  interests  to  my  last 
breath,  I should  be  incapable  of  purchasing  their  favour  by  an 
unjust  complacency.  You  yourself.  Sir,  know  that  of  the  two 
men  who  perished  yesterday,  one  was  placed  under  guard,  the 
other  was  brought  here  by  our  troops,  and  both  were  destined 
by  the  civil  power  to  undergo  a regular  trial ; it  was  the  means 
of  satisfying  justice,  of  discovering  the  culprits  and  the  accom- 
plices and  of  fulfilling  the  promises  solemly  entered  into  by  all 
the  citizens  with  the  national  Assembly  and  the  King. 

The  people  have  not  listened  to  my  advice  and  the  day  when 
they  failed  in  the  confidence  they  promised  me,  I must,  as  I said 
before,  leave  a post  in  which  I can  be  no  longer  useful. 

I am  with  respect.  Sir, 

Your  very  humble  and  obedient  servant 

Lafayette. 


Letter  of  Lafayette  to  the  sixty  sections  of  Paris  informing 
them  of  the  above  letter.  (See  No.  78.) 

23  July  1789 

Gentlemen 

I have  the  honour  of  sending  you  a copy  of  a letter  that  my 
conscience  and  my  delicacy  have  caused  me  to  write  to  the  Mayor 
of  the  City. 

I have  taken  every  precaution  in  my  power  to  day  and  beg  you 
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to  give  the  greatest  attention  to  those  who  will  assure  tranquillity 
in  your  district. 

Permit  me  to  offer  you  the  homage  of  a gratitude  for  your 
kindness  and  of  a zeal  for  your  interests  which  would  cause  me 
to  be  devoted  to  the  duties  with  which  you  have  intrusted  me,  if 
I had  not  lost  the  means  of  exercising  them  usefully. 

I have  the  honour  to  be  with  respect 

Gentlemen 

Your  very  humble  and  obedient  servant 

Lafayette 

I beg,  gentlemen,  you  will  not  delay  in  restoring  me  to  my- 
self by  occupying  yourselves  immediately  with  the  choice  of  a 
successor. 

Letter  Written  by  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety, 

Charged  with  Correspondence,  in  Reference  to  the 
Incivism  of  Certain  Generals. 

(See  No.  79.) 

Paris  the  22  April.  The  2nd  year  of  the  Republic. 

We  have  sent.  Citizen  Minister,  a Report  made  by  Citizen  Lam- 
bert, Intendant  Commissary  in  Chief  of  the  army  of  the  Ardennes, 
a letter  to  the  minister  Beurnonville,  and  copies  of  several  deposi- 
tions against  the  colleagues  of  the  Adjutant  Generals  who  are 
accused  of  incivism. 

It  is  important  that  the  most  active  watch  should  be  exercised 
over  the  unfaithful  functionaries  who  do  not  disdain  to  talk  in 
a way  so  dangerous  that  they  merit  exemplary  punishment.  It 
is  thus  that  the  traitor  Dumouriez  has  attempted  to  seduce  the 
soldiers  of  the  Republic,  and  that  he  has  hoped  to  disgrace  the 
authorities  by  dictating  to  us. 

We  feel  the  importance  of  punishing  the  culprits,  and  we  in- 
duce you  to  dismiss  them  and  cause  them  to  be  judged  by  a Court 
Martial  or  by  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal  according  to  the  cases 
provided  by  law. 

Vouchsafe  to  inform  us  of  what  action  you  will  take  in  respect 
to  it. 

The  members  of  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety  charged  with 
correspondence. 

Guyton  Cambon 

R,  Lindet. 
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This  letter  is  the  first  intimation  that  the  National  Assembly 
had  that  Dumouriez  was  acting  in  a traiterous  manner,  in  con- 
sequence of  which  a decree  was  passed  summoning  him  to  appear 
before  the  bar  of  the  Assembly.  Four  Commissioners,  Bancal, 
Quinette,  Camus  and  Lamarque,  accompanied  by  Beurnonville, 
Minister  of  War,  went  to  the  army  to  notify  the  General  of  the 
decree  and  bring  him  back  to  Paris.  But  Dumouriez  flatly  re- 
fused, saying  that  the  state  of  his  army  required  his  presence, 
and  besides,  he  was  not  such  a dupe  as  to  go  to  Paris  and  give 
himself  up  to  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal.  An  angry  alterca- 
tion ensued,  which  ended  by  Dumouriez  ordering  their  arrest 
and  sending  them  to  the  Austrian  General  Clair  fait  at  Tournay, 
intending  himself  to  march  upon  Paris  to  re-establish  the  Mon- 
archy under  the  son  of  Louis.  But  his  troops  refused  to  follow 
him  and  Dumouriez  seeing  that  all  his  plans  had  failed,  was 
obliged  to  seek  refuge  in  the  camp  of*  the  Austrians.  Here  he 
was  treated  with  distinction  and  offered  a command  to  carry  out 
his  plans,  but  this  he  declined,  saying  that  it  was  with  the  sol- 
diers of  France  that  he  had  hoped  to  execute  his  projects  against 
Paris,  but  as  a Frenchman  could  not  march  at  the  head  of  for- 
eigners. He  then  requested  passports  for  the  purpose  of  retir- 
ing to  Switzerland,  which  were  immediately  granted. 

Lost  without  hope  of  return  to  his  native  country,  Dumouriez 
wandered  an  exile  over  various  parts  of  Europe,  until  finally,  in 
1804,  he  settled  in  England,  where,  it  is  said,  he  received  a pen- 
sion of  ii,200  from  the  Government.  He  died  at  Turville  Park, 
near  Henly-on-Thames,  on  the  14th  of  March,  1828,  and  was 
buried  in  the  Parish  Church,  where  a monument  has  been  erected 
to  his  memory. 

Unsigned  Letter  to  Dumouriez. 

(Fig.  80.) 

Roye  the  nth  at  3 o’clock  in  the  evening. 

My  General 

Paris  is  in  a terrible  state  of  fermentation.  One  can  neither 
enter  or  leave.  The  King  is  carried  off,  they  say,  that  the  Queen 
has  been  murdered  Be  on  your  guard.  The  conduct  of  Dillon 
is  very  suspicious.  The  administrative  bodies  having  fallen  into 
the  trap,  one  has  to  escape  to  Valenciennes,  be  sure  of  that.  They 
have  sent  again  to  Sweden  and  Navarre  to  bring  over  Courteau 
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a Swiss.  Dillon  is  a traitor,  watch  him.  All  the  Swiss  guards 
have  been  exterminated.  I desire,  as  a true  friend  of  liberty 
that  my  letter  may  reach  you  in  time  to  prevent  the  horrible  plot 
that  is  being  formed.  Send  troops  to  the  Citadel  of  Valenciennes. 
The  country  will  owe  you  its  salvation  for  the  second  time.  Dil- 
lon is  your  sworn  enemy,  he  will  sacrifice  you.  I will  arrive  at 
Paris  to-morrow  and  will  use  every  means  to  enter.  I will  write 
you.  I will  go  straight  to  the  Assembly  and  the  Jacobins.  Be- 
lieve me  I will  give  knowledge  of  this  to  the  friends  of  the  Con- 
stitution, they  will  support  you.  Watch  Dillon  or  you  are  lost. 

Guyton-Morveau.  Portrait. 

(Fig.  8i.) 

Guyton-Morveau  was  a chemist  of  considerable  ability,  and 
was  one  of  the  few  savants  who  took  an  active  part  in  the  Revo- 
lution. The  political  turmoil,  however,  did  not  take  him  abso- 
lutely from  his  scientific  pursuits,  and  he  seems  to  have  given 
much  time  and  study  to  the  subject  of  Aeronautics.  In  a report 
on  the  subject,  which  he  had  been  directed  to  make  to  the  Con- 
vention, the  Government  decided  to  form  corps  of  baloonists  for 
service  in  the  army,  and  Guyton  was  charged  with  directing  the 
work  which  he  did  at  Meudon.  In  May,  1794,  he  was  sent  to 
the  army  of  the  Moselle,  and  at  the  battle  of  Fleurus,  made  an 
ascension  which  enabled  him  to  observe  the  movements  of  the 
allied  army  and  by  means  of  a code  of  signals  communicated  them 
to  the  French. 

Guyton  successfully  weathered  the  storm  of  the  Revolution, 
and  died  at  Paris  in  1816. 


The  Original  Order  for  the  Arrest  of  Bazire  and  Chabot.  ' 

(See  No.  82.) 

28  Brumaire  (year  2 — i8th  November  1793) 

The  National  Convention  after  having  heard  the  report  made 
in  the  name  of  the  two  Committees  of  Public  Safety  and  of  Gen- 
eral Security  approves  the  arrest  ordered  by  them  yesterday  of 
the  representatives  Bazire,  Chabot,  Delaunay  d’ Angers  and  Julien 
de  Toulouse. 


Fig.  8i.  Portrait  of  Louis  Bernard  Cniyton-Morveau 
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Fig.  82.  I lie  original  order  for  the  arrest  of  Bazire  and  of  Cliabot. 


The  National  Convention  orders  the  two  joint  Committees  of 
Public  Safety  and  of  General  Security,  to  submit  at  once  a report 
on  the  conspiracy  mentioned  in  the  declarations  which  have  been 
made  on  Bazire  and  Chabot,  to  the  Committee  of  General  Secur- 
ity. Amar  Reporter  for  both  Committees. 

The  conspiracy  here  referred  to  was  that  Chabot  and  Bazire 
had  framed  a false  decree  of  the  National  Convention  relative 
to  the  liquidation  of  the  Compagnie  des  Indes  by  which  they  were 
suspected  of  having  received  large  sums  of  money.  This  aroused 
the  attention  of  the  Government  and  Chabot  fearing  that  the 
conspiracy  would  be  discovered,  revealed  all  that  he  knew  to  the 
Committee  of  Public  Safety.  He  hoped  thus  to  merit  the  indul- 
gence of  the  Committee,  and  save  his  head.  But  in  this  he  was 
mistaken.  He  was  arrested,  tried  before  the  Revolutionary  Tri- 
bunal and  condemned  to  death,  and  together  with  Bazire,  Fabre 
d’Eglantine  and  others,  executed  on  the  5th  of  April,  1794. 

It  was  observed  by  the  royalists  on  this  occasion,  that  Robes- 
pierre having  no  more  to  accuse,  and  finding  Bazire  useless,  he 
had  sent  him  also  to  the  guillotine. 

Portraits  of  Chabot  and  Bazire. 

This  Document  refers  to  posters  and  is  signed  by  Hebert  (see 
No.  85),  and  reads; 

Commune  of  Paris 
Paris  6 of  February  1793 
year  2 of  the  Republic 
France  one  and  indivisible 
Procureur  of  the  Commune 

I beg  of  you,  citizen,  to  see  to  the  execution  of  the  law  of  the 
18  of  July  1791,  which  orders  that  all  posters  not  emanating 
from  the  constituted  authorities  shall  be  on  colored  paper,  and 
put  up  in  other  places  than  those  reserved  for  the  laws.  I ad- 
vise you  to  remove  all  such  posters  as  you  will  find  in  such  places 
which  are  on  white  paper,  to  draw  up  a report  thereon,  and  to 
address  it  to  the  department  of  Police. 

Hebert 

substitute 
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This  document  is  endorsed  by  Marat  “Friend  of  the  People.” 

Edmond  Eire,  a resident  of  Paris  during  the  Reign  of  Terror, 
speaking  of  Posters,  says : “There  was  a time  when  the  posters 
on  the  walls  related  to  nothing  more  exciting  than  the  sale  of 
some  piece  of  land,  or  the  disposal  of  the  library  or  cellar  of  a 
deceased  nobleman.  But  those  days  of  obscurity  and  ignorance 
are  past.  The  poster  has  become  a power  in  the  land,  and  a 
power  greater,  perhaps,  than  the  all  the  rest.  The  tribune  and  the 
newspaper  hold  the  ear  for  a few  hours  only;  the  poster  attracts 
attention  for  several  days.  A newspaper  costs  two  sous ; it  costs 
nothing  to  read  a poster.  The  editors  are  so  fully  alive  to  the 
superiority  of  this  form  of  publicity  that  when  they  wish  to  deal 
a decisive  blow,  they  transform  their  sheets  into  posters,  and 
have  them  stuck  up  on  walls.  Marat  never  fails  to  do  this  on 
great  occasions,  and  it  is  quite  amusing  to  see  the  gaping  crowds 
gathered  before  the  green,  blue,  red  or  yellow  placards.  They 
are  printed  in  all  the  colors  of  the  rainbow,  and  the  opinions  they 
propagate  are  as  startling  and  conflicting  as  their  hues;  daily  do 
the  walls  of  Paris  preach  revolt,  murder  and  pillage — sometimes 
mirabile  dictu!  moderation  and  peace. 

“I  notice  this  morning  a manifesto  from  Henriot,  Commandant 
of  the  National  Guard,  in  which  he  declares  that  he  is  not  sur- 
prised at  seeing  so  many  calumnies  heaped  upon  him.  In  some 
groups  he  is  spoken  of  in  not  unfriendly  terms,  but  in  others  it 
does  not  seem  to  be  forgotten  that  before  being  Commandant,  he 
had  been  ordered  out  of  Paris.  It  is  told  tliat  he  was  a beggar 
at  the  commencement  of  the  Revolution,  and  that  he  has  just 
bought  some  property  for  60,000  francs;  that  he  is  on  the  point 
of  making  other  purchases ; that  he  has  played  the  part  of  Brutus 
in  his  section  by  denouncing  his  mother  as  an  out-and-out  aristo- 
crat, but  that  it  was  rather  in  order  to  get  rid  of  her  than  from 
motives  of  patriotism.  The  bystanders  listened  to  these  remarks 
with  every  sign  of  approval.” 


Hebert. 

Hebert  first  brought  himself  into  public  notice  as  editor  of  a 
daily  paper  called  the  Pere  Duchesne. 

^“In  1790,”  says  Morse  Stephens,  “he  started  his  Pere 
Duchesne,  which  was  not  a journal,  properly  speaking,  but  a 


Morse  Stephens  French  Revolution,  Vol.  I,  page  177. 
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Fig.  83.  Portrait  of  C.  Bazire. 
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Fig.  84.  Portrait  of  Francois  Chabot. 
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Fig.  85.  Document  referring  to  posters,  signed  by  Hebert. 
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series  of  pamphlets  with  such  titles  as  the  ‘Grande  joie  du  Pere 
Duchesne’  or  the  ‘Grande  Colere  du  Pere  Duchesne’  at  any  par- 
ticular event,  and  it  soon  made  him  a power  in  Paris.”  In  it 
“Hebert  revels  in  filthy  allusions  and  filthy  words  whenever  he 
can  introduce  them.  The  sans-culottes  of  Paris  greatly  enjoyed 
this  language  and  men  of  better  education  thought  they  were 
proving  themselves  good  sans-culottes  if  they  laughed  over  Pere 
Duchesne’  as  much  as  if  they  wore  loose  trousers  and  a red  cap. 
There  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  that  his  obscene  paper  had 
great  influence  in  counteracting  the  influence  of  the  Girondin 
journals,”  and  its  circulation  was  unquestionably  far  greater  than 
any  other  journal  in  Paris  at  that  time.  Hebert  thus  gained 
ascendency  over  the  Sections  and  Robespierre  thinking  that  he 
wished  to  substitute  the  power  of  the  Commune  for  that  of  the 
Convention  determined  to  bring  him  to  the  scaffold.  Accordingly 
he  was  arrested  with  twenty  of  his  partisans  on  the  20th  of 
March,  1794,  and  brought  before  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal 
charged  with  being  concerned  in  a conspiracy  which  aimed  at 
the  massacre  of  the  Convention,  and  the  restoration  of  a tyrant, 
under  the  name  of  a grand  judge.  After  a trial  which  lasted 
three  days,  a verdict  of  death  was  pronounced  against  him  and 
eighteen  others.  He  died  with  the  greatest  marks  of  weakness, 
and  fainted  several  times  when  being  taken  to  the  place  of  exe- 
cution. On  all  sides  he  heard  such  pleasantries  as  “Father 
Duchesne  is  very  uneasy,  and  will  be  very  angry  when  Sanson 
(the  executioner)  makes  him  tipsy.”  A young  man,  whose  fam- 
ily he  had  destroyed,  cried  out  to  him,  “To  day  is  the  great  anger 
of  Father  Duchesne.  We  must  see  how  angry  he  is  with  those 
false  patriots  who  are  going  to  play  hot-cockles,  look  through  the 
window,  and  sneeze  in  the  basket.” 

I 

Letter  Written  and  Signed  by  Marat. 

(See  No.  86.) 

The  Post  Master  is  requested  to  send  by  post  a currier  extraor- 
dinaire to  the  Representatives.  I am  surprised  that  one  should 
not  have  arrived  yet  after  the  request  that  has  been  made  for  one. 

Marat 

Frim.  an  2 

So  much  has  been  said  and  written  about  Marat  that  anything 
that  I might  add,  I feel  sure,  would  be  superfluous.  The  follow- 
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ing  description  of  him,  however,  given  by  Madame  Roland,  her- 
self a victim  of  the  Revolution,  may  not  be  without  interest 
“A  woman  of  Toulouse,  who  was  desirous  of  obtaining  the  lib- 
erty of  a relation,  resolved  on  soliciting  Marat.  On  going  to  his 
house,  she  was  informed  that  he  was  absent,  but  he  heard  the 
voice  of  a female,  and  came  out  himself.  He  wore  boots,  but 
no  stockings,  a pair  of  old  leather  breeches,  white  silk  waistcoat 
and  a dirty  shirt,  the  bosom  of  which  was  open,  and  showed  his 
yellow  chest.  Long  dirty  nails,  skinny  fingers,  and  a hideous 
face,  suited  exactly  this  whimsical  dress.  He  took  the  lady’s 
hand,  and,  leading  her  into  a very  pleasant  room,  furnished  with 
blue  and  white  damask  decorated  with  silk  curtains,  elegantly 
drawn  up  in  festoons,  and  adorned  with  china  vases  full  of  natu- 
ral flowers,  which  were  then  scarce  and  dear,  Marat  sat  down 
beside  her  on  a luxurious  couch,  heard  the  recital  she  had  to 
make  him,  became  interested  in  her,  kissed  her  hand,  and  prom- 
ised to  set  her  cousin  free.  In  consequence  he  was  liberated  from 
prison  within  twenty-four  hours.” 


Extract 

of  the  National  Com'ention  Releasing  a Prisoner  by  Order  of  the 

Revolutionary  T ribunal. 

(See  No.  87.) 

It  is  signed  by  Carrier,  one  of  the  most  cruel  and  infamous 
characters  of  the  Revolution.  Although  a deputy  to  the  National 
Convention,  he  does  not  seem  to  have  acquired  any  notoriety  until, 
ir  October,  1793,  he  was  sent  to  Nantes  to  supress  the  rebellion 
which  had  broken  out  there,  and  to  carry  out  a general  scheme 
of  spoliation  which  was  called  “organizing  the  progress  of  lib- 
erty.” Here  he  established  the  revolutionary  tribunal,  surrounded 
himself  with  a body  of  desperate  men,  which  he  called  the  legion 
of  Marat,  and  sent  to  the  guillotine,  with  hardly  the  form  of  a 
trial,  whole  masses  of  prisoners  who  had  been  thrown  into  jail 
as  suspects.  This  form  of  punishment  being  too  slow,  he  caused 
large  number  to  1)e  put  on  board  a vessel,  which  had  a trap 
door  in  its  bottom,  and  sunk  them  in  the  Loire  by  night.  This 


“Memoirs  of  Madame  Roland. 


Fig.  86.  Letter  written  and  signed!  by  Marat. 
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style  of  execution  called  Noyacles,  also  “Republican  Baptism,” 
was  repeated  twenty-five  times,  until  the  river  became  so  polluted 
with  corpses  that  a decree  was  issued  prohibiting  the  drinking 
of  its  water.  The  terror  which  these  horrors  inspired,  and  the 
belief  at  Nantes  that  they  were  approved  by  the  Convention,  was 
such  that  for  some  time  no  one  dared  denounce  the  perpetrator, 
who,  in  his  reports,  spoke  of  them  as  happy  and  fortunate  ship- 
wrecks. The  truth  at  length  became  known,  and  Carrier  was 
recalled  and  placed  on  trial.  He  defended  himself  by  pleading 
the  order  of  the  Convention : “When  I acted,”  said  he,  “the  air 

seemed  still  to  ring  with  the  civic  songs  of  twenty  thousand  mar- 
tyers,  who  had  repeated.  Long  live  the  Republic ! in  the  midst  of 
tortures.  How  could  expiring  humanity  have  made  herself  heard 
in  those  terrible  times?  What  would  they,  who  now  rise  against 
me,  have  done  if  the}^  had  been  placed  in  my  situation?  I have 
saved  the  Republic  at  Nantes,  I have  lived  for  my  Country  alone, 
and  now  I know  how  to  die  for  it.” 

The  tale  of  his  atrocities  committed  at  Nantes  had,  however, 
excited  such  indignation  that  he  was  condemned  to  death.  Oii 
of  500  members,  498  voted  in  favor  of  the  sentence  of  death, 
the  remaining  two  being  in  favor  of  it,  but  conditionally.  He 
was  guillotined  on  the  15th  of  December,  1794,  dying  with  com- 
posure and  courage. 


Extract 
of  the  Minutes 
of  the  National  Convention 
The  fourth  of  Prairial  year  second  of  the 
Republic  one  and  indivisible 

Seen  at  the  Controlers 
Laquennte 

The  National  Convention  after  having  heard  the  report  of  its 
Committee  of  public  relief,  on  the  petition  of  Citizen  Jacques 
Freton,  gardiner,  residing  in  the  Commune  of  Flet,  district  of 
Provins,  department  of  Seine  and  Marne,  who,  after  three 
months  of  detention  has  been  acquitted  and  set  at  liberty  by 
judgment  of  the  revolutionary  tribunal  of  paris  on  the  29 
floreal  last. 

It  is  decreed  that  on  the  presentation  of  the  present  decree. 
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the  National  treasury  will  pay  to  the  Citizen  Freton,  the  sum  of 
three  hundred  livres,  as  a relief  and  indemnity,  and  to  assist  him 
to  return  to  his  home. 

The  present  decree  will  not  be  printed. 

Endorsed  by  the  inspector 
Bouillerot 

Certified  from  the  original  by  us  Secretaries  of  the 
Convention  at  Paris  the  4 Prairial  of  the  year  2 of  the  republic 
Carrier  Sec'’^  Francassel 


Order  of  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety. 

This  is  an  order  of  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety  to  send 
arms  to  the  army  of  the  Moselle  at  Thionville,  (See  No.  88.) 

The  Committee  of  Public  Safety  had  supreme  power  and 
authority  in  matters  of  administration,  but  it  was  not  until  France 
had  suffered  nearly  four  years  of  anarchy  that  the  Assembly 
consented  to  confer  upon  it  this  absolute  power.  “The  delay 
in  appointing  this  strong  executive,”  says  Morse  Stephens,  “had 
increased  the  need  for  its  absolute  supremacy,  and  it  obtained  a 
despotic  authority,  which  made  it  more  powerful  than  any  tyr- 
anny that  ever  existed,  with  absolute  dominion  over  the  lives 
and  property  of  all  Frenchmen.  It  did  not  attain  this  authority 
at  once,  but  as  months  passed  by  the  advantage  of  its  strength 
became  more  obvious,  and  when  on  October  10,  the  Convention, 
on  the  motion  of  Saint-Just,  decreed  that  the  constitution  of 
1793,  which  it  had  promulgated  in  the  summer,  was  suspended, 
and  proclaimed  the  existence  of  revolutionary  government  until 
a general  peace,  it  practically  confirmed  the  despotism  of  the 
Committee  of  Public  Safety. 

The  Committee  consisted  of  nine  deputies,  afterwards  increased 
to  twelve,  who  were  to  exercise  supreme  executive  authority,  and 
report  weekly  to  the  Assembly.  “It  met  every  night  in  private 
at  the  Pavilion  de  TEgalite  in  the  Tuileries,  and  transacted  busi- 
ness until  the  meeting  of  the  Convention  in  the  morning.  Two- 
thirds  of  the  signatures  of  the  members  of  the  Committee  were 
necessary  to  the  validity  of  their  acts,  but  the  members  so  thor- 
oughly recognized  their  solidarity,  that  they  lent  their  signatures 
to  their  colleagues,  who  even,  in  cases  of  emergency,  did  not  hesi- 


Fig.  87.  Extract  of  the  Minutes  of  the  Na- 
tional Convention  releasing  a prisoner  by  order 
of  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal. 
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tate  to  forge  them.  It  need  hardly  be  said  that  there  was  not 
time  for  every  member  to  read  every  document  emanating  from 
the  Great  Committee,  and  that  they  took  what  was  placed  before 
them  on  trust.” 

Many  of  their  documents,  like  this  one,  do  not  bear  the  requis- 
ite number  of  signatures. 


29  floreal 
Commission 
of  Armes,  Powders 
and  utilizing  of  mines  of 
the  Republic 
Muskets 
Proposition 
of  the  Commission 
Shipped  on  the  27  floreal 
These  muskets  were  taken 
at  Paris.  The  shipment  or- 
dered 19  floreal 
26  floreal  year  2 of  the 
Republic  one  and  indivisible 
The  Commissioner 
Capon 


Statement  of  an  invoice  of  3000 
muskets  fitted  with  their  Bayonets, 
destined  for  the  army  of  the  Mos- 
elle addressed  to  Thionville,  that 
the  Commission  has  thought  neces- 
sory  to  forward  for  the  needs  of 
that  Army. 

Expedition 

of  muskets  fitted  with  their  Bay- 
onets For  the  army  of  the  Moselle. 
The  Commission  of  arms,  powder 
and  utilizing  of  the  mines,  always 
pressing  needs  of  the  army  of  the 
Republic,  and  eager  to  anticipate 
them  has  shipped  to  Thionville  for 
the  army  of  the  Moselle  3000  musk- 
ets furnished  with  their  Bayonets 

It  asks  for  the  approval  of  the 
Committee  of  Public  Safety  for  this 
Revolutionary  measure. 

For  the  Army  of  the  Moselle 
at  Thionville 

3000  muskets  furnished  with  their 
Bayonets 


Approved  by  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety 
29  floreal  year  2d 


C.  A.  Prieur 


Carnot 

COLLOT  d’HeRBOIS 


Robespierre 


Btllaud  Varenne 
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Letter  of  Fouquier-Tinville. 

(See  No.  89.) 

This  letter  was  written  by  Fouquier-Tinville  to  his  wife  while 
awaiting  his  trial  in  the  Conciergerie,  and  is  said  to  be  the  last 
letter  which  he  ever  wrote.  The  letter  reads  (the  first  lines  must 
have  been  added  as  a postscript)  : 

Two  candles,  two  volumes  of  the  revolutions  of  Paris  by 
Prud’homme  if  I can  read.  In  commencing  the  two  last  volumes 
Francois  must  have  taken  them  with  the  Moniteurs. 

As  I promised  you  yesterday,  my  good  friend,  I forward  to 
you  the  addition  or  rather  the  end  of  my  paper.  It  has  cost  me 
little  trouble  to  reduce  it  to  the  precise  length  I believe  acceptable ; 
and  I bid  you  to  hasten  the  printing  thereof,  and  to  fasten  all 
together  so  that  nothing  may  be  lost  for  it  is  the  only  copy  I 
have.  I can  correct  the  proof — this  is  essential — therefore  it  can 
be  sent  to  me,  I will  not  keep  it.  You  may  first  have  five  hun- 
dred copies  drawn  and  you  will  let  me  know  how  much  they 
will  cost.  I request  you  to  think  over  and  execute  the  other  por- 
tions of  yesterdays  letter.  It  is  necessary  to  watch  the  Moniteur. 
It  is  a thing  from  which  you  will  derive  1200  francs  which  it  is 
very  essential  that  you  should  not  loose..  Find  out  whether  there 
is  any  news  about  me.  I return  to  the  printing;  it  is  most  urgent. 
I will  occupy  myself  with  composing  the  list  of  people  to  whom 
ii  is  necessary  to  distribute  together  with  those  for  the  witnesses 
that  I propose  to  have  heard.  Have  you  seen  Loyseau.  What 
reason  has  prevented  you  doing  so.  Have  you  seen  or  will  you 
see  the  counsel  that  I indicated  to  you  in  my  letter  of  yesterday 
or  one  of  them. 

I confess  that  your  letter  is  the  only  consolation  I have.  I 
shall  double  my  efforts  to  sustain  the  overwhelming  weight  under 
which  I am  suffering  for  deprived  of  all  news,  seeing  no  papers, 
it  is  not  surprising  that  one  should  give  wa)'’  to  sorrow  especially 
when  one  sees  himself  attacked  by  the  blackest  calumny  without 
having  the  power  to  answer.  I know  that  I am  innocent,  I can- 
not be  blamed  for  any  evil  act  with  any  appearance  of  truth. 
But  man  abandoned  to  himself  as  I am  loses  much  at  intervals 
of  his  energy  and  courage.  I embrace  you,  your  aunt  and  my 
children. 

The  Spinach  you  sent  me  was  good.  I ate  it  at  once,  at  least 


Fig.  89.  Letter  of  Fouqnier-Tinville. 
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most  of  it.  Send  to-morrow  two  towels,  less  grapes,  and  a small 
cheese. 

Fouquier’s  arrest  had  been  decreed  by  the  Convention  on  the 

I 

14th  Thermidor,  and  he  was  brought  to  the  bar  on  the  21st. 
His  trial  lasted  forty-one  days,  during  which  he  defended  him- 
self with  considerable  ability  and  great  ])i*esence  of  mind.  He 
concluded  his  defence  with  these  words : “The  Convention  made 
terror  the  order  of  the  day;  it  proclaimed  the  extermination  of 
rebels ; the  Committee  sent  them  to  me  that  I should  carry  out 
the  ends  of  justice.  I only  obeyed  your  orders,  citizen  represen- 
tatives, and  you  accuse  me.  If  I am  culpable  you  all  are  and  I 
accuse  the  entire  Assembly.  I have  only  been  the  axe  of  the 
Convention,  can  you  punish  the  axe.”  His  sentence  was  swift 
and  summary ; the  tumbril  that  carried  him  to  the  knife  was 
followed  by  a howling  mob  that  hurled  all  manner  of  epithets 
at  him.  He  was  calm  and  serene  under  it  all,  however,  only  once 
seemingly  losing  his  temper,  when  he  cried  out  in  reply  to  some 
especially  offensive  epithet : “And  thee,  canaille,  imbecile,  go 

seek  thy  three  ounces  of  bread  from  the  sections,  I at  least  die 
with  a full  stomach.”  He  was  executed  with  fifteen  others  on 
the  8th  of  May,  1795.  and  is  said  to  have  died  without  showing 
any  signs  of  fear. 

Fouquier-Tinville  does  not  seem  to  have  become  prominent  in 
the  affairs  of  the  Revolution  until  the  establishment  of  the  Revo- 
lutionary Tribunal,  to  which  he  was  first  appointed  Director  and 
then  Public  Prosecutor.  He  performed  the  duties  of  his  office 
with  a bloodthirsty  relentlessness  that  came  partly  from  lack  of 
feeling,  partly  from  a brutalized  conception  of  duty.  Fouquier 
had  no  more  sympathy  for  human  suffering  than  the  edge  of  the 
knife  of  the  guillotine.  He  sent  to  the  scaffold  his  protector 
Danton  just  as  he  had  sent  Vergeaux  and  the  Girondins. 


* 


CANNON  IN  THE  FOURTEENTH  CENTURY. 


By  Charles  E.  Dana. 

(Read  to  the  Numismatic  and  Antiquarian  Society  of 
Philadelphia,  November  i8,  ipop.) 

I should  have  said  “some  notes,”  as  what  follows  contains  but 
a small  part  of  the  cullings  of  many  years. 

Artillery  I did  not  say,  as  we  know  that  term  applies  to  all 
sorts  of  warlike  implements,  the  bow  or  the  catapult,  the  bom- 
bard or  the  Gatling  gun ; “Jonathan  gave  his  artillery  unto  his 
lad”  (I  Sam.  xx.  40).  Old  Chaucer  in  1386  speaks  of  the  “ar- 
mure  and  artelries  by  whiche  thyngs  I may  my  persone  and 
myn  hous . . . . defenden.”  Whenever  the  word  artillery  occurs 
in  this  sketch  it  will  be  used  in  the  modern  sense,  meaning  what 
the  French  call  “bouches  a feu.” 

Ours  is  a cannon  age.  Nelson  won  the  battle  of  Trafalgar 
with  cannon  differing  but  little  from  those  Drake  and  Hawkins 
used  during  the  battling  with  the  Armada.  Nearly  all  the  field 
and  naval  guns  at  the  breaking  out  of  our  Civil  War  were 
smooth-bore,  muzzle-loaders,  of  either  brass  or  cast-iron.  Con- 
trast those  clumsy  ineffective  things  with  the  twelve-inch  or  four- 
teen-inch breechloading  naval  gun  of  to-day,  steel- jacketed  or 
wire-wound,  sixty  to  eighty  tons  weight,  yet  so  nicely  balanced 
and  adjusted  that  two  men,  without  muscular  effort,  can  keep 
deadly  aim  ever  fixed  on  the  foe  despite  the  rolling  and  pitching 
of  the  ship. 

Gunpowder  has  always  occupied  rather  an  important  place 
in  connection  with  cannon,  so  a few  words  on  that  subject  may 
not  be  amiss,  though  they  be  nothing  more  than  the  enumera- 
tion of  some  of  the  conclusions  of  accepted  authorities.  It  is 
needless  to  say  that  the  great  majority  of  ignoramusses  give  the 
credit  of  inventing  cannon  and  discovering  gunpowder  to  the 
Chinese,  who,  as  we  know  invented  everything,  and  if  not  care- 
fully watched,  will  take  away  the  little  credit  that  belongs  to  our 
own  much  feted  Fulton.  Lieut. -Col.  Henry  W.  L.  Hime, 

R.A.,  published,  London,  1904,  “Gunpowder  and  Ammunition,” 
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his  authorities  are  of  the  best,  so,  on  the  subject  of  his  title,  I 
am  going  to  quote  from  him. 

“There  is  no  trustworthy  evidence,  so  far  as  I am  aware,  that 
the  Chinese  invented  gunpowder.  The  statements  of  the  Jesuits 
on  this  particular  matter  are  worthless.  . . .On  the  other  hand,  we 
possess  a number  of  facts  which  point  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
Chinese  obtained  their  first  gunpowder  and  firearms  from  the 
West”  (p.  135).  The  Institues  of  Timur,  c.  middle  of  the  four- 
teenth century,  though  full  details  are  given  of  the  equipment  of 
his  troops,  make  no  mention  of  either  cannon  or  gunpowder. 
“Gunpowder  came  from  the  outer  barbarians,”  says  the  Wuh-li- 
Siao,  published  in  1630. 

Ittdia.  Professor  G.  Oppert  in  an  essay  “On  the  Weapons, 
etc.,  of  the  Ancient  Hindus,”  London,  1888,  proves,  by  the  mis- 
translation  of  a very  ancient  Hindu  work,  the  S'ukranita,  that 
the  Hindus  of  that  time  possessed  an  explosive,  which  for  some 
reason  fell  into  disuse;  he  adds  that' “No  Chinese  work... can, 
with  respect  to  antiquity,  be  compared  with  the  Sukranita.”  Sir 
R.  Burton,  the  eminent  Orientalist,  says,  “Oppert  shows  no  rea- 
son why  the  allusions  to,  and  the  the  descriptions  of,  gunpowder 
and  firearms  should  not  be  held  modern  interpolations  into  those 
absurd  compositions.” 

The  Arabs.  Colonel  Hime,  after_  examining  carefully  the 
claims  of  these  clever  chemists,  the  most  advanced  scientists  of 
early  ages : they  gave  us  the  word  itself,  al,  the  Kiniya,  alchemy, 
the  “black  art” , — comes  to  the  conclusion  that,  “By  whomsoever 
gunpowder  was  invented,  it  was  not  by  the  Arabs”,  p.  104. 

Approaching  European  Possibilities.  In  several  of  the  great 
libraries  there  are  copies  of  a certain  mysterious  tract;  two  are 
to  be  found  in  the  National  Library  in  Paris;  the  title  of  this 
work  is,  “Liber  Ignium,  a Marco  Grseco,  descriptus.”  Who 
was  this  Marcus  Grsecus?  There  exists  a Latin  translation  of 
of  a lost  Arabic  treatise  of  doubtful  date,  IX  to  XI  centuries, 
concerning  medicine,  known  by  the  name  “De  Simplicibns,”  in 
this  occur  the  words,  “dicit  Graecus”, — which  may  mean  that 
a Greek  physician  said,  so  and  so,  though  others  insist  that  it 
means  that  Marcus  Graecus  said,  so  and  so.  These  manuscripts  con- 
tain anywhere  from  twenty-two  to  thirty-five  receipts,  the  majority 
of  them  for  human  destruction,  but  “there  is  nothing  in  the  tract 
to  show  that  the  [ author  or]  authors  had  any  notion  of  [true] 
explosives.”  (Hime,  88.)  Recipe  No.  26  is  for  the  making  of 
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“Ignem  Grsecum,”  etc.,  but  no  Greek  or  Moslem  writer  ever 
uses  the  phrase  “Greek  Fire”,  which  (name)  sprang  up  in  the 
West  during  the  Crusades.  (Jaehns,  517,  n.  Himes,  76.)  It 
may  be  well  to  pause  here  to  say  that  the  Greek  Fire  in  recipe 
No.  26  consisted  of  sulphur,  pitch,  sarcolla  (a  gum),  sal  coctus 
(sea  salt),  oil  of  gemma,  and  tartarum  (cream  of  tartar). 
(Hime,  p.  32.)  A formula  of  1405  contains  saltpeter,  but  is  not 
an  explosive.  The  same  contains  petroleum.  The  following 
recipes  for  Greek  Sea  Fires  may  not  be  uninteresting. 

Liher  Ignium,  cir.  1300.  No.  24.  Sulphur,  quicklime,  oil,  gum 
Arabic. 

Another  from  the  Liber  Ignium,  cir.  1350.  Sulphur,  quicklime, 
turpentine. 

De  Mirahilibus,  cir.  1350.  Sulphur,  quicklime,  naphtha,  wax, 
oil  of  balm. 

Kyeser,  1405.  Sulphur,  quicklime,  petroleum,  wax. 

Hartlieb,  cir.  1425.  Oil  of  sulphur,  quicklime,  mastic,  gum 
Arabic. 

“None  of  these  mixtures  profess  to  be  the  official  Greek  Sea 
Fire,  the  exact  composition  of  which  is  unknown ; but  the  ‘De 
Mirahilibus’  mixture  is  probably  a close  approximation  to  it.  Al- 
though called  sea-fires  here,  they  were  not  so  called  by  their 
western  authors,  who  were  ignorant  of  the  use  and  even  of  the 
name  of  sea-fire.  The  first  four  recipes  are  described  as  mix- 
tures which  will  ignite  ‘when  rain  falls  upon  them.’  Hartlieb 
alone  foresaw  that  such  mixtures  would  ignite  ‘if  thrown  upon 
water’”  (Hime.  p.  42). 

Col.  Hime  goes  very  fully  into  the  question  of  the  authorship 
of  the  Liber  Ignium,  and  his  conclusions,  arrived  at  after  study 
of  the  internal  evidence,  as  well,  is,  that  the  early  recipes  were 
translated  from  the  Arabic  by  a Spaniard,  that  other  recipes  were 
added  later,  and  that  Marcus  Grascus  is  a myth. 

Far  more  interesting  is  the  claim  of  Friar  Roger  Bacon  (1214  ? 
to  1294),  “The  Admirable  Doctor,”  a Franciscan  of  Oxford, 
with  most  liberal  views  on  the  subject  of  heresy  and  alchemy; 
a man  who,  outside  of  IMoorish  Spain,  ranked  as  the  most  illus- 
trious scientist  of  his  day.  His  “Epistola  de  Secretis  Operibus 
Artis  et  Naturae  de  Nullitate  Majiae”^  (Letter  on  the  Secret 
Works  of  Art  and  of  Nature  and  on  the  Nullity  of  Magic),  is 


^Free  translation  from  “La  Biographic  Nouvelle.” 
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thought  to  have  been  written  before  1249.  Part  of  the  work 
“on  account  of  the  magnitude  of  the  secrets”  in  it,  as  Bacon  ex- 
plains, is  written  according  to  some  cryptic  method  (a  bad  habit 
both  the  Bacons  had),  because,  as  he  goes  on  to  explain,  “it  is 
madness  to  commit  a secret  to  writing,  unless  it  be  so  done  as  to 
be  unintelligible  to  the  ignorant,  and  only  just  intelligible  to  the 
best  educated.”  If  the  secret  of  the  over-cautious  Friar  has  been 
guessed  with  even  partial  success,  we  may  suppose  that  while 
he  was  “experimenting  with  some  incendiary  compositions .... 
the  mixture  exploded  and  shattered  all  the  chemical  apparatus 
near  it”  (Hime,  161),  including  the  celebrated  “Brazen  Head,” 
a terrible  misfortune,  for,  if  Bacon  had  heard  it  speak  he  would 
have  succeeded.  The  miraculous  head  spoke  three  times ; but, 
unhappily,  each  time  it  was  while  Bacon  slept, — then  it  fell  to 
the  ground  and  was  broken  to  pieces  (unless  it  was  blown  to 
pieces)  : 

“Like  Friar  Bacon’s  brazen  head,  I’ve  spoken, 

’Time  is,  time  was,  time’s  past.’  ” 

Don  Juan.  i.  217.  Byron. 

After  the  smash-up  Bacon  certainly  was  fully  aware  of  the  fact 
that  powder  exploded,  but  he  never  seems  to  have  advanced  the 
next  step  and  discovered  its  projectile  force. 

The  following  is  from  the  Epistola  de  Secretis:  “We  can  with 
saltpeter  and  other  substances  compose  artificially  a fi.re  sus- 
ceptible of  being  thrown  a great  distance.  One  can  also  per- 
fectly imitate  the  light  of  lightning  and  the  noise  of  thunder. 
It  needs  only  to  use  a small  quantity  of  this  matter  to  produce 
much  light  accompanied  with  a horrible  fracas : this  means  en- 
ables one  to  destroy  a city  or  an  army.  To  produce  the  phenom- 
enon of  lightning  or  thunder,  take  saltpeter,  sulphur  and  ‘Luru 
vapo  vir  utriet.’  ” There  is  where  part  of  the  cryptogram  comes 
in,  though,  of  course,  it  stands  for  charcoal.  (Biographic  Nou- 
velle.) 

Berthold  Schwarz,  of  Freiburg  in  Briesgau,  has  always  been 
tlie  favorite  German  inventor  of  gunpowder,  but  as  he  made  his 
discovery  between  the  years  1320  and  1330,  and  as  we  shall  soon 
see  that  cannon  were  in  common  use  in  1326,  his  claim  seems 
rather  weak.  A French  biography  of  Schwartz,  which  gives  a 
hst  of  good  authorities,  says  that  although  the  powder  legend  is 
unfounded,  Schwartz  made  such  vast  improvements  in  cannon 
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that  German  cannon  were  imported  into  France  about  1354. 
1380  he  went  to  Venice  where  he  cast  cannon,  so  the  Chronicles 
of  Daniel  Chinazzo  say,  “which  threw  balls  weighing  from  140 
to  200  livres.”  When  Schwartz  asked  for  his  pay,  Venice  put 
him  in  a dungeon ; and  there  he  died ; yet  there  are  people  who 
say  Republics  are  not  grateful. 

If  we,  who  have  arrived  at  the  splendid  height  of  Christian 
civilization  where  we  have  evolved  instruments  of  murder  so 
perfect  that  we  can  blow  a town  twenty  miles  off  into  its  com- 
ponent elements  of  brick  and  mortar,  as  well  as  slaughtering 
most  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  said  town ; or  can,  with  our  dainty, 
noiseless  little  rifles,  neatly  assassinate  fellow  creatures  at  a dis- 
tance of  a couple  of  miles;  if  we  could  but  see  those  old  chaps 
of  the  fourteenth  century,  working  one  day  and  blowing  them- 
selves up  the  next,  we  would,  doubtless,  be  greatly  entertained, 
but  alas,  all  the  diverting  accidents  and  incidents  have  gone  to 
dust  and  only  a few  facts, — dry  bones  of  history,  remain.  Yet, 
it  is  always  interesting  to  trace  the  evolution  of  an  invention, 
especially  when,  as  in  the  present  case,  it  is  the  favorite  means 
of  gentle  correction  or  argument  of  the  great  ones,  past  and  pres- 
ent— the  beneficent  cannon. 

That  is  intended  as  a warning  to  you  to  prepare  as  best  you 
can  for  the  catalog-like  statement  of  bare  undressed  facts  that 
follow.  If  you  are  able  to  regard  it  as  a comfort,  there  is  as 
much  of  truth  in  the  catalog  as  one  is  likely  to  get  in  such  far 
back  doings, — at  least,  I hope  there  is. 

Cannon  means  a great  tube  or  barrel.  The  spelling  with  one 
or  with  tv/o  n’s,  occur  side  by  side  down  nearly  to  1800,  though 
after  about  1600  two  ns  is  more  frequent;  thus  saith  Dr.  Mur- 
ray, so  that  must  be  true. 

Much  of  what  follows,  at  least  until  the  end  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  is  from  two  most  interesting  papers  of  almost  a half 
a century  agone,  which  I found  while  excavating  in  the  “Pro- 
ceedings of  the  Royal  Artillery  Institution,”  and  are  the  results 
of  the  careful  researches  of  “General,  The  Right  Honorable  Sir 
Henry  Brackenbury,  P.C.,  G.C.B.,  K.C.B.,  K.C.S'.L,  Director 
General  of  Ordnance  at  the  War  Office” — Any  body  who  can 
doubt  General  Brackenbury  in  face  of  all  that  galaxy  of  titles 
should  be  ignominiously  expelled  from  this  honorable  body.  Let 
me  hasten  to  add  that  General  Brackenbury  was  not  all  these 
things  when  he  wrote  the  papers  of  1865,  then  he  was  human. 
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and  like  ns,  plain  Air.  Brackenbury,  with  R.A.  after  his  name. 
Brackenbnry  goes  into  the  subject  with  great  care,  searching  for 
truth  and  ignoring  consequent  dullness, — just  like  I hope  to  do. 
He  accepts  only  contemporaneous  evidence  and  finds  it  as  a rule 
most  unsatisfactory. 

After  General  Brackenbury,  most  important  are  the  researches 
of  AI.  Reinard,  General  Fave,  who  it  is  not  impossible  to  believe 
was  the  principal  author  of  Louis  Napoleon’s  great  work, 
‘‘Etudes  sur  le  Passe  et  I’Avenir  de  rArtillerie,  par  le  Prince 
Napoleon-Louis  Bonaparte.  Paris,  1846.”  After  that  come  Col- 
onel Omodej  of  the  Piedmontese  Army  (there  was  such  an 
Army  in  1865),  AI.  Lacabane,  and  others.  These  are  authorities 
of  the  greatest  weight,  but,  despite  all  their  efforts  they  can  only 
carry  us  back  to  the  year  1326, — beyond  that  date  is  an  enchant- 
ing land  of  legend,  but  as  I have  promised  you  to  be  truthful  and 
uninteresting,  there  are  no  legends  for  us. 

Before  we  quite  turn  our  backs  on  the  hinted  at  enchanted 
land  of  legend,  John  Barbour,  Archdeacon  of  Aberdeen,  wrote, 
in  1375, — keep  your  eyes  on  the  dates — a poem  called  “The 
Bruce,”  it  being  an  account  of  the  doing  of  gallant  King  Robert 
the  Bruce,  the  Liberator  of  Scotland.  In  this  poem,  writing  of 
the  campaign  of  Edward  III,  in  Scotland  (in  which  that  royal 
personage  gained  but  scant  credit),  in  1327,  just  two  years  be- 
fore the  royal  Bruce  died  of  leprosy, — a horribly  unkingly  dis- 
ease— Barbour  gives  an  account  of  what  most  astonished  the 
Scots  in  the  English  camp.  You  remember  how  that  impossible 
hero  of  history  and  scarcely  less  so  of  romance,  the  Black  Doug- 
las, with  a chosen  company  of  daredevils,  penetrated  into  the 
English  camp  and  came  within  an  ace  of  capturing  the  King. 
Barbour  thinks  these  Scots  used  their  eyes  in  that  raid,  and, 
“Alsua  wondre  for  to  se  the  tothyr  crakys  war  off  wer.  That 
thai  befor  had  never  er.”  There  is  no  doubt  but  that  Barbour 
by  “crakys  of  war”  meant  cannon. 

Now  Barbour  was  born  somewhere  between  1320  and  1326, 
so  could  have  written  only  from  hearsay.  No  corroborative  evi- 
dence of  the  “crakys  of  war”  has  ever  been  produced,  while  there 
is  strong  negative  evidence  that  Barbour  is  antedating  a fact  of 
much  later  occurrence. 

Now  to  tread  on  firm  ground. 

There  exists  to-day  in  Elorence,  the  beautiful,  an  old,  yellow, 
stained  parchment,  dated  February  nth,  1326,  an  unquestioned. 
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contemporaneous  record.  The  writing,  in  the  bad  Latin  of  that 
day,  gives  authority  to  the  Priors,  the  Gonfalonier,  and  twelve 
men,  to  superintend  the  manufacture  of  cannons  of  brass'^  with 
balls  of  iron,  “palloctas  ferras  et  canones  de  metallo,”  for  the 
defence  of  the  territories  of  Florence.  What  these  cannons  were 
like  we  shall  never  know,  but  with  them  the  history  of  artillery 
begins. 

These  '‘good  men”  (boni  viri)  had  been  added  by  the  Floren- 
tines as  a check  upon  the  Priors  and  Gonfalonier.  The  wars  with 
Castruccio-Castracani  had  not  been  happy  for  Florence,  so  the 
citizens  set  the  twelve  “good  men”  to  watch  the  Priors  and  Gon- 
falonier, whom  they  blamed. 

1338,  the  next  cannon  year.  In  England  there  is  preserved  an 
“indenture”  between  John  Starlyng,  formerly  clerk  of  the  Ships, 
Galleys,  Barges,  Balingers,  and  others  of  the  King’s  Vessels,  and 
Helmyng  Leget,  keeper  of  the  same.  The  date  is  22nd  of  June, 
I2th  Edward  III  (1338).  The  said  John  delivered  to  the  said 
Flelmyng,  in  a ship  named  the  “Bernard  de  la  Tour,”  “ij  canons 
de  ferr  sanz  estuff,”  presumably  without  ammunition.  The  same 
also  delivered  to  the  same,  in  the  barge  “La  Marie  de  la  Tour,” 
of  which  John  Brambehill  was  master;  un  canon  de  ferr  ove  ii 
chambres,  un  autre  de  bras  ove  une  chambre,  un  ketill,  un  spon- 
geur,  etc.,”  together  with  the  “apparaill.”  The  names  sound 
English,  but  the  language  is  distinctly  mongrel. 

The  cannon  with  the  two  chambers  may  have  been  a tube  fast- 
ened to  a rough  stock,  with  a space  hollowed  out  at  the  breech 
to  hold  an  iron  box,  the  chamber ; this  latter  would  have  con- 
tained the  powder  charge,  with  a round  wooden  wedge  pounded 
down  upon  it  for  a wad.  The  projectile  was  placed  in  the  breech- 
end  of  the  tube,  and  the  chamber  fixed  against  it  by  means  of  a 
wedge. 

The  earliest  French  document  on  the  subject  is  in  the  National 
Library  in  Paris,  and  relates,  according  to  Lacabane,  you  remem- 
ber he  is  one  of  the  great  authorities  on  our  subject,  to  the  pro- 
vision then  being  made  for  an  attack  on  Southampton.  The 
fire-arm  mentioned  in  this  document  was  housed  in  the  arsenal 
of  the  city  of  Rouen,  and  was  provided  with  forty-eight  bolts 
(“carreaux”),  similar,  in  all  probability,  to  those  of  the  crossbow, 
or  arbalete,  and  weighing,  according  to  the  calculations  of  Gen- 


^Metal  seems  a better  translation. 
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eial  Brackeiibury,  about  seven  ounces.  A pound  of  saltpeter  and 
half  a pound  of  sulphur,  with  charcoal,  was  allotted  to  this  dread 
engine  of  war,  making  the  charge  about  seven-tenths  of  an  ounce 
of  powder.  When  fire  was  applied,  and  the  badly  proportioned 
powder  began  to  work,  the  bolt  no  doubt  left  its  resting-place,  but, 
probably  with  considerable  reluctance.  Note  also,  that  the  in- 
gredients of  powder  were,  in  those  days,  carried  separately  and 
mixed  when  needed. 

Saltpeter  was  very  difficult  to  get  and  was,  in  consequence,  very 
expensive ; four  times  the  price  of  sulphur,  so  it  was  most  spar- 
ingly used,  naturally,  greatly  to  the  detriment  of  the  powder.  A 
document  found  in  the  archives  of  Montaubon,  “end  of  the  14th 
century,”  gives  the  proportion  of  powder  at  22  ounces  of  salt- 
peter, 4 ounces  of  sulphur  and  5 ounces  of  charcoal.  Putting 
these  receipts  into  figures  for  comparison,  we  have,  for  the 
Rouen  powder,  2:1:1;  for  the  Montaubon,  approximately,  4^ : 
I : I,  while  the  formula  of  to-day  is  about  6:1:1.  So  evidently 
the  importance  of  the  saltpeter  was  soon  recognized. 

The  enormous  cost  of  powder  in  those  days  can  only  be  guessed 
at.  Prices  are  given  in  “escus,”  livres,  sous,  or  deniers.  All  these 
pieces  varied  greatly  in  value  as  the  ingenious  monarch  of  the 
day  added  more  or  less,  almost  invariably  more,  worthless  alloy 
to  his  coinage.  The  ecu  was  from  three  to  six  livres,  according 
to  the  Littre  and  Larousse ; there  were  twenty  sous  in  a livre  and 
twelve  deniers  in  a sou.  Call  the  value  of  a pound  of  silver  six 
dollars ; then,  as  a livre  was  one-fifth  to  one-sixth  of  a pound  of  sil- 
ver, we  may  take  one  dollar  as  its  value  in  1350,  representing 
twelve  dollars  of  to-day.  This  would  make  the  purchasing  power 
cf  the  ecu,  to-day,  assuming  there  were  four  livres  in  an  ecu,  forty- 
eight  dollars ; a sou  sixty  cents  and  a denier  five  cents.  All  of 
which  is  submitted  with  the  greatest  possible  hesitation  and  mod- 
esty. I think  multiplying  by  twelve  to  arrive  at  the  value  of 
to-day,  is  not  far  out.  It  is  usual  to  multiply  by  eight  for  A.  D. 
1600. 

Accepting  the  above  for  want  of  something  better:  In  1342 
powder  is  given  at  sixty  sous  a pound,  which  would  make  the 
cost  thirty-six  dollars  a pound ; which,  considering  the  quality 
of  the  article  and  that  it  was  not  made  by  a trust, — though  of 
that  we  are  not  sure, — does  seem  an  extortionate  price.  Napoleon 
quotes  a document  of  1350,  which  gives  saltpeter  at  one  ecu  for 
four  pounds,  say  twelve  dollars,  sulphur  at  seven  sous  or  four 
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dollars  and  twenty  cents  a pound.  As  the  proportion  of  salt- 
peter was  evidently  increasing,  it  is  fair  to  infer  that  they  used 
at  least  three  parts.  This  would  make  the  value  of  the  pound 
of  powder,  allowing  eighty  cents  for  the  charcoal,  forty-one  dol- 
lars a pound ; or,  according  to  the  Rouen  formula,  two  parts  of 
saltpeter,  it  would  be  twenty-nine  dollars  a pound. 

Returning  to  that  engine  of  destruction  in  the  Rouen  arsenal. 
Its  name  was  a “pot  de  fer  a traire  garros.”  To-day  traire  means 
to  milk,  which  evidently  will  not  apply  except  as  a term  of  con- 
tempt : fortunately  the  past  participle,  trait,  has  retained  its  an- 
cient meaning,  among  many  others,  and  by  its  help  the  engine  in 
question  becomes,  an  iron  pot  for  throzving  arrozvs,  wliicn  may 
pass,  but  is  certainly  not  dignified. 

A couple  of  receipts  of  a few  years  later,  exact  date  not  given, 
enable  General  Brackenbury  to  calculate  the  cost  of  the  so-called 
cannon  of  the  middle  of  fourteenth  century.  The  receipt  that  is 
of  interest  to  us,  is  for  twenty-five  livres  (say  $300)  for  ten  can- 
non, for  the  defense  of  Cambray.  This  would  have  purchased 
five  cannon  of  wrought  iron,  weighing  twenty-five  pounds  each, 
“canon  de  fer,”  and  five  of  brass,  “canon  de  metal.” 

Froissart,  who  is  as  “faithful  as  an  eye  witness,”  mentions  the 
use  of  cannon  for  the  first  time  at  the  attack  on  Quesnoy,  by 
the  French,  in  1340.  Froissart  was  only  three  years  old  at  that 
time,  so  his  chronicles  were  presumably  written  later.  Bombard 
is  his  name  for  them.  The  earliest  use  of  the  word  Bombard  in 
English,  as  given  by  Dr.  Murray,  is  in  Lydgate,  about  1430, 
ninety  years  later. 

From  now  on,  references  to  cannon  are  frequent,  but  as  no  de- 
scriptions are  given,  these  references  are  chiefly  interesting  on 
account  of  the  odd  names,  the  prices,  and  the  occasional  detail 
we  can  pick  out. 

“Tuiau  de  tonnoire  et  pour  cent  garros,”  tubes  of  thunder  and 
for  a hundred  bolts ! that’s  magnificent,  but  was  the  little  pop- 
gun with  such  a grand  patronimic  worthy  thereof?  From  the 
castle  of  Rihoult,  in  Artois,  the  names  of  Pierre  and  Jehan  Hedin 
have  come  down  to  us,  while  the  castle  has  not,  in  all  probability ; 
the  Hedin  brothers  were  paid  three  to  four  sous  a day  as  “traieurs 
de  canon”  ; — were  they  cannoneers  ? In  the  same  account  is  men- 
tioned 400  shafts  of  arrows  “pour  traire  de  canon”, — to  be  shot 
from  cannon,  presumably.  These  cost  five  sous  a hundred,  say 
three  dollars  of  our  money.  Such  shafts  had  to  be  winged  with 
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brass,  made  partly  of  old  pots  cut  up  and  melted  down  for  the 
purpose.  These  wings,  or  feathers,  were  nailed  to  the  shafts, 
after  which  leather  was  bound  round  the  shafts,  at  the  ends,  to 
prevent  their  touching  the  gun  and  to  make  the  projectile  fit  snug. 
The  cannon,  like  the  English  ones  of  four  years  earlier,  though 
very  small,  were  in  two  pieces ; a tube  which  held  the  arrow,  and 
a box,  or  chamber,  wedged  against  the  breech,  for  holding  the 
charge.  An  iron  rod,  heated  in  a charcoal  fire,  was  used  to  touch 
ofif  “the  tube  of  thunder.” 

Petrarch  (1304  to  1374),  in  “De  remediis,”  etc.,  wrote  (1344), 
“I  wonder  that  thou  hast  not  also  brazen  globes  that  are  cast 
forth  by  the  force  of  flame  with  a horrid  sound  of  thunder. 
Was  not  the  wrath  of  an  immortal  god  thundering  from  heaven 
sufficient? — that  the  small  being,  man, — oh,  cruelty  joined  to 
pride,  must  even  thunder  on  earth !....”  In  some  editions  the 
word  “ligneo”  is  “igneo.”  If  the  latter  is  correct  it  merely  ap- 
plies to  the  method  of  propelling  with  flame.  If  “ligneo”  is  the 
true  word,  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  other  evidence  to  sup- 
port the  idea  that  cannon  were  really  made  of  wood  in  those 
early  days.  Whatever  they  were,  it  is  evident  that  metallic  balls 
were  projected  by  them,  which  fact  is  corroborated  by  other 
testimony  needless  to  enter  upon  here  as  we  shall  have  ample 
])roof  thereof  at  the  siege  of  Calais. 

There  is  a popular  belief  that  the  English  used  cannon  at  Crecy, 
1346,  and  by  the  terror  of  this  new  and  much-dreaded  weapon, 
more  than  by  the  skill  of  their  archers,  gained  the  victory.  This 
question  is  of  some  antiquarian  importance,  as,  if  cannon  were 
fired  at  Crecy,  it  is  the  first  authentic  use  of  field  guns. 

There  could  not,  it  seems,  have  been  more  than  four  or  five 
of  these  puny  things, — somewhat  like  dwarfed  blunderbusses, 
under  any  circumstances.  If  one  takes  into  consideration  their 
short  range,  the  long  time  required  to  load  them,  the  poor  aim, 
and  then  compares  them  to  the  long-bow : — ten  to  twelve  shots 
a minute,  few  misses,  250  yards  range,  and  piercing  armor  even 
at  that  distance,  it  does  seem  as  if  those  great  big  “lads  of  dale 
and  fell,”  with  their  matchless  weapon,  and  their  matchless  skill, 
would  have  laughed  the  little  “pots  of  iron”  in  derision  ofif  the 
field. 

J’rackenbury  gives  the  evidence,  pro  and  con,  needless  to  go 
into  here ; but,  while  admitting  that  Edward  III  brought  cannon 
with  him  to  Erance,  and  made  use  of  them  at  the  siege  of  Calais 
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immediately  following  Crecy,  he  does  not  think  the  English  used 
them  in  the  battle,  but  that  French  writers,  with  more  patriotism 
than  veracity,  introduced  these  terrible  cannon  into  their  accounts 
of  the  event,  as  an  excuse  for  the  crushing  disaster  to  their  arms. 

It  is  just  possible  that  there  is  another  reason  why  Edward  III 
did  not  use  his  pop-gun  artillery  at  Crecy, — assuming  for  the 
moment  the  truth  of  its  absence  from  that  field.  Edward  was  a 
great  soldier  and  had  quite  a clear  conception  of  what  ought  to 
be  done  in  the  beginning  of  a battle  in  the  open.  Seeing  that  the 
long-bow  fulfilled  his  purpose  far  better  than  the  “fire-pots,”  he 
formed  his  “battle,”  as  they  then  termed  the  solid  line  of  men- 
at-arms  in  full  armor  (there  were  two  such  at  Crecy)  with  flank- 
ing wings  of  archers  at  each  end ; these  wings  were  not  at  right 
angles,  but  “refused,”  that  is,  thrown  back  so  that  their  fire  met 
in  front  of  the  “battle.”  When  the  French  cavalry,  the  heavy 
armed  “gendarmerie,”  reached  this  point  they  were  exposed  to 
a deadly  cross-fire,  so  that  but  few  reached  the  English  lines,  and 
these  too  broken  up  to  crush  through  the  solid  English  ranks,  ex- 
actly the  function  of  modern  artillery. 

What  follows  is  dull  enough,  but  must  be  submitted  to  as  it  is 
a contemporaneous  and  reliable  account,  from  the  records  of  the 
Tower  of  London,  then  the  main  storehouse  of  the  King’s  weap- 
ons of  war,  of  the  cannon  and  ammunition  sent  to  be  used  at 
one  of  the  first  important  sieges  where  cannon  played  a conspicu- 
ous part. 

Be  it  remembered  that  the  battle  of  Crecy  was  fought  on  the 
26th  of  August,  1346.  . 

On  March  4th,  previous  to  the  battle,  there  were  shipped  from 
the  Tower,  ten  guns  with  “telars,”  six  pieces  of  lead,  five  barrels 
of  powder,  one  hundred  large  leaden  shot  for  the  ten  guns.  The 
“telars”  were  probably  the  wooden  supports  or  stocks  for  the 
guns,  as  the  same  word  is  applied  to  the  stock  of  the  cross-bow. 
I'he  pieces  of  lead  were  for  extra  shot.  The  “large  leaden  shot” 
must  be  regarded  relatively. 

Four  days  after  the  Battle  of  Crecy,  the  King,  marching  with 
his  army  towards  Calais,  wrote  an  order  to  have  all  his  engines 
and  guns,  shot,  barrels,  saltpeter,  sulphur  and  powder  shipped  to 
Calais  at  once ; and  again  on  the  next  day  he  wrote  to  the  same 
effect.  The  result  was  that  on  September  ist  and  2nd  there 
were  sent  to  him,,  ten  guns,  two  of  which  are  said  to  have  been 
large,  five  barrels  of  powder, — notice  the  proportion,  half  a bar- 
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rel  to  the  gun.  Ten  balls  and  six  pieces  of  lead  in  reserve.  This 
gives  the  English  twenty  guns  at  Calais.  The  above  ammunition 
lasted  for  three  months,  as  it  was  not  until  the  25th  of  November 
that  Edward  wrote  for  more : when  he  received  saltpeter,  sul- 
phur and  charcoal  enough  to  make  1,200  to  1,500  pounds  of 
powder, — sixty  or  seventy  pounds  per  gun,  which  lasted  three 
months  in  a large  siege.  Clearly  these  guns  must  have  been 
small  when  three  or  four  ounces  per  diem  was  enough  for  each 
gun.  Excepting  the  arrows  there  is  no  mention  of  any  but  leaden 
projectiles,  neither  iron  nor  stone  shot  seem  to  have  been  sup- 
plied. The  ingredients  of  the  powder,  as  in  other  instances,  were 
kept  separate. 

Brackenbury  says  that  in  these  documents  and  in  the  chron- 
icles of  the  Villani  (two  Elorentines,  brothers;  one  died  in  1348, 
the  other  continued  the  work — dying  in  1363)  the  words  “gunnis” 
and  “bombarde”  appear  for  the  first  time.  The  derivation  of 
both  is  dubious ; gun,  Brackenbury  thinks,  may  come  from  “man- 
gonal”  or  ‘Tiangona,”  an  engine  for  throwing  stones,  pots  or 
barrels  of  flaming  matter  or  pur  id  carcasses,  by  means  of  coun- 
terweights. On  one  occasion,  with  the  genial  humor  of  those 
days,  the  Earl  of  Derby  returned  a messenger  who  had  been 
officially  sent  him  by  the  town  of  Auberoche  (1345),  by  the  con- 
venient means  of  a mangonal ; there  is  no  record — that  I know 
of — of  the  messenger’s  opinion  of  this  English  courtesy.  If  Dr. 
Murray  is  correct  in  giving  1430  as  the  first  appearance  of  the 
word  bombard  in  English,  it  is  proof  how  little  our  language  was 
used  even  in  the  days  of  Wycliff.  The  word  was  soon  supplanted 
in  England  by  gun,  though  the  verb  to  bombard  lives  on.  In 
France  and  Italy  the  noun  remained  for  a long  time. 

The  derivation  of  the  word  gun  is  so  interesting  that  I am 
tempted  to  return  to  it.  Dr.  Murray  gives  as  the  first  use  a 
phrase  in  the  “Memorials  of  London,”  edited  by  Henry  Thomas 
Riley,  1868.  The  quotation  is  dated  1339:  “Item,  in  Camera 

Gildaulae  sunt  sex  Instrumenta  de  latone,  vocitata  Gonnes,  et 
quinque  roleres  ad  eadem.  Item,  peletae  de  plumbo  pro  eisdem, 
quae  ponderant  IIII  c librae  et  dimidium”. ..  .together  with 
thirty-two  pounds  of  powder. 

Dr.  Murray  then  goes  on  to  speak  very  favorably  of  the  fol- 
lowing derivation  of  the  word : The  derivation  from  mangonne, 

of  which  gonne  is  supposed  to  be  the  shortning. . . .is  not  philo- 
logically  possible,  unless  a back  formation.  In  an  account  of 
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the  munitions  in  Windsor  Castle,  in  1330,  Exchequer  Accounts 
. . . .Records  Office,  is,  “una  magna  ballista  de  cornu  quae  voca- 
tur  Domina  Gunilda.”  There  are  other  instances  of  the  practise 
of  bestowing  feminine  personal  names  on  engines  of  war.  But 
there  was  no  distinguished  lady  named  Gunilda  in  the  fourteenth 
century,  and  it  seems  highly  probable  that  this  use  of  the  name 
may  have  come  down  from  Scandinavian  times,  when  its  exceed- 
ingly appropriate  etymology  would  be  understood ; — both  giinn-r 
and  hild-r  mean  “war.”  If  Gunilda,  as  it  likely  was  a name  fre- 
quently given  to  ballistae  and  the  like,  it  would  naturally,  on  the 
introduction  of  gunpowder,  be  given  to  cannon. 

There  is  even  some  appearance  of  the  name  having  been  given 
to  an  explosive  engine  before  the  earliest  instance  of  the  use  of 
gunpowder  in  warfare.  Camden,  Political  Songs,  which  must 
have  been  written  in  the  time  of  Edward  II,  1284-1327,  contains 
the  following  words  which  do  not  appear  to  make  sense  even 
now,  but  in  the  original  are  far  worse,  “The  lackeys  were  gath- 
ered out  of  Gunnhild’s  spark.  ...” 

Toujours,  cherchez  la  femme. 

Edward  III  took  with  him  to  France  “Ingyners  LVII,  Artel- 
lers  VI,  Gonners  VI.”  These  were  paid,  in  war  times,  at  the 
rate  of  six  pence  each,  a day,  amounting  to  about  $1.80  of  our 
money,  very  nearly  the  exact  sum  our  friends  the  Hedin  broth- 
ers were  paid  for  similar  work,  union  wages,  probably.  Here  is 
another  evidence  of  the  smallness  of  the  cannon,  for,  even  sup- 
posing these  six  form  only  a portion  of  the  gunners  the  King 
may  have  taken,  the  proportion  of  them  to  the  men  who  worked 
the  great  engines  is  very  striking,  and  it  is  highly  probable  that 
here,  as  at  Bioule,  in  1347,  one  man  was  able  to  manage  two 
guns. 

“Connoiles”  is  another  name  for  cannon,  and  sad  is  the  history 
thereof.  In  September,  1346,  the  consuls  of  the  good  town  of 
Tournay,  having  heard  that  one  Peter,  of  Bruges,  was  skilled 
in  making  certain  engines  called  “connoiles,”  to  be  let  off  in  a 
good  town  if  it  should  be  besieged,  desired  the  aforesaid  Peter 
to  make  them  one,  as  a sample,  and  if  they  approved  it  he  should 
have  an  order  for  more.  Upon  this  Peter  did  make  one,  and 
by  the  desire  of  the  consuls  proceeded  to  prove  it  and  also  to 
show  the  worthy  consuls  how  to  use  it.  Peter  took  his  cannon 
outside  the  gate  “Noire  aux  Champs” ; — there  is  a slight  con- 
fusion in  what  follows,  which  I can  only  explain  from  the  fact 
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that  Peter  was  greatly  agitated  when  he -wrote  it.  Well,  the 
cannon,  the  “connoile,”  I mean,  being  got  safely  outside  of  the 
gate,  Peter  proceeded  to  charge  it.  Although  it  is  not  stated 
that  he  put  powder  in,  there  is  reason  to  infer  that  he  did;  he 
admits  that  he  inserted  a “quarrel”  with  two  pounds  of  lead  at- 
tached to  it.  He  “laid”  it  so  that  it  pointed  against  a door  and 
a wall,  then  he  fired  it  ofif.  It  made  a most  “cruel  noise,”  and 
contrary  to  the  expectations  of  Peter  and  his  patrons,  who  were 
looking  on,  the  quarrel  passed  out  of  the  town  and  was  lost  to 
sight. 

Afar  off  an  industrious  fuller  was  attending  to  his  work  near- 
by a monastery,  when  lo,  along  came  the  erratic  quarrel,  and, — 
the  gild  of  fullers  gave  their  deceased  brother  an  elaborate  fu- 
neral. Peter  of  Burges  when  he  heard  of  this  untoward  work, 
became  terror  struck  and  made  for  sanctuary.  The  consuls  held 
solemn  session  and  much  debate  over  the  matter : their  conclu  - 
sion  was,  that  as  Peter  had  fired  the  “connoils”  by  their  express 
order,  that  as  he  was  not  known  to  harbor  any  ill  feeling  toward 
the  fuller  (they  might  have  added  that  he  could  not  have  hit 
the  fuller  if  he  had),  they  decided,  unanimously,  that  it  was  a 
case  of  misfortune  and  a sad  pity;  so  Peter  was  held  blameless 
in  the  matter. 

To  this  account  a registrar  of  Tournay  had  appended  a foot- 
note : “Ce  canon  etait  carre,  on  le  chargeait  d’un  dez  de  fer,  II 
fut  emporte  par  les  Frangais  an  dernier  siege  de  1745.”  Gen- 
eral Brackenbury  adds,  “If  the  registrar  speaks  correctly,  this 
was  a square  cannon,  breech  loader.”  But  what  is  a “dez”?  Is 
it  a chamber  or  is  it  a projectile?  I would  add:  It  is  evident 
that  though  Peter  got  back  safely  to  his  beloved  Bruges,  he  cer- 
tainly made  no  more  “connoiles”  for  the  consuls.  If  3^011  ask 
how  I know  this,  I answer,  that  the  French  stole  but  one  cannon  : 
if  there  had  been  more  they  would  have  stolen  them  also,  as  it 
was  not  their  habit  to  leave  an}’-  portable  goods  behind  them. 

In  the  list  of  warlike  stores  for  the  defence  of  the  castle  of 
Bioule,  dated  1347,  a curious  point  is  brought  out  illustrating  the 
comparative  value  of  the  cannon  of  that  day.  After  enumerating 
the  cross-bows,  twenty-two  cannons  are  mentioned.  These  were 
worked  by  eleven  men,  thougb  there  were  but  seventy  in  the 
whole  garrison.  But  the  chief  interest  in  this  document  lies  in 
its  proving  that  the  cross-bows  were  evidentl}'^  superior  to  the 
cannon,  for,  the  defenders  of  the  large  tower  are  directed  not  to 
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embarrass  each  other,  but,  as  the  enemy  appears,  to  use  first  the 
“arbaletes  a tour”  “which  carry  furthest,”  then  the  arbaletes 
a deux  pieds,”  then  stones,  and  finally  cannons:  so  that  throwing 
stones  and  firing  cannon  are  placed  in  the  same  category.  The 
difiference  between  the  “a,rbalete  a tour”  and  the  cannon  is  further 
illustrated  by  the  fact  that  while  it  took  two  men  to  work  the 
former,  one  man  could  manage  two  cannon. 

That  cannon  were  not  universally  employed  in  attack  and  de- 
fence at  this  period,  or  else  that  their  efifect  was  so  comparatively 
slight  as  to  be  unworthy  of  mention  beside  the  crushing  blows 
of  the  great  stones  thrown  by  engines  acting  by  the  force  of 
counterweights,  may  be  inferred  from  the  account  Froissart  gives 
of  the  siege  of  Aiguillon,  in  1346,  the  year  of  the  battle  of  Crecy. 
During  this  siege  the  French  sent  to  Toulouse  for  great  engines 
to  throw  stones ; while  the  English  who  were  in  the  town,  con- 
structed martinets,  which  hurled  such  weighty  projectiles  that 
they  broke  down  all  the  French  scaffolds.  Cannon  are  not  men- 
tioned, on  either  side,  this  was  evidently  too  serious  matter  for 
such  trifles. 

In  1349,  mid  the  artillery  of  the  town  of  Agen,  were  cannons 
throwing  small  leaden  balls;  these  formed  part  of  the  defence 
of  the  gates.  Cannon-arrows,  such  as  were  fitted  for  the  “iron 
pot”  in  the  arsenal  of  Rouen,  were  still  used,  as  ma}^  be  proved 
by  examining  Jacquart  Le  Fevre’s  bill — assuming  that  you  can 
make  sense  out  of  his  old  French  and  abominable  spelling. 

After  1350  the  use  of  cannon  increased  greatly  all  over  Europe  ; 
unfortunately  we  have  no  means  of  discovering  the  size,  shape, 
etc.,  of  these  early  pieces,  although  we  have  a veritable  glut  of 
documents,  such  as  accounts  giving  cost,  numbers,  and  every- 
thing except  just  what  we  want. 

There  are  long  and  full  reports  by  the  receiver  of  the  city  of 
Laon,  dated  1356,  7,  and  8,  of  the  cannon  made  within  its  walls. 
General  Brackenbnry  tries  to  solve  the  problem  of  their  size  by 
some  mysterious  calculation  of  their  cost:  unfortunatel}'’  he  has 
not  solved,  nor  has  anyone  else,  the  question  of  the  relative  values 
of  money  in  those  far-off  days  and  our  own,  so  that  his  conclu- 
sions are  of  doubtful  utility.  He  finds  that  the  value  of  three 
ecus  is  “two  pounds”  sterling:  multiplied  by  twelve  it  gives  us 
£24,  or  $120,  making  one  ecu  equal  $40.  By  the  other  method, 
calling  an  ecu  four  livres  at  $12  each,  we  arrived  at  $48.  He  finds 
from  the  Laon  accounts  that  the  pay  of  an  “artilleur”  was  one- 
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third  of  an  ecu  per  diem,  a little  over  $13 ! He  proves  the  small 
size  of  the  guns  by  showing  that  a “grant  canon  a queue”  was 
purchased  for  nine  days  pay  of  an  “artilleur,”  three  ecus,  or  $120. 
Might  not  that  pay  have  been  for  the  “artilleur”  including  his 
assistants?  for,  did  we  not  find  that  the  Hedins,  holding  the  same 
office,  received  $1.80  to  $2.40  a day,  while  Edward  III  paid  his 
gunners  $1.80.  Brackenbury  tries  to  prove,  or  strengthen,  his 
point  by  saying  that  the  cost  of  a Laon  cannon  was  exactly 
twenty-three  days’  pay  of  a laborer.  Now  a laborer  in  those  days 
received  less  than  two  pence  a day.  A penny  in  1340  was  twenty 
grains  in  silver ; call  the  two  pence  equal  to  five  cents,  multiply- 
ing by  twelve  we  get  sixty  cents ; a fair  wage  for  the  common 
field  laborer  of  to-day,  in  England ; twenty-three  days’  pay  is 
$13.80;  rather  a contrast  to  $120,  This  question  of  relative 
values  is  most  interesting,  and  I trust  that  some  one  of  our  num- 
ismatic authorities  will  correct  me. 

The  extremely  high  price  of  powder  is  again  clearly  shown  in 
these  accounts,  where  ten  pounds  of  the  explosive  cost  more  than 
the  price  of  a so-called  great  cannon,  which  huge  weapon  gently 
puffed  forth  a ball  of  two-pound  weight,  or  less.  The  powder 
was  kept  in  large  leathern  sacks  and  was  transferred  to  smaller 
ones  for  distribution.  Its  manufacture  evidently  included  the 
process  of  beating,  by  which  means  the  ingredients  were  supposed 
to  be  reduced  to  a state  of  fine  dust. 

These  never  ending  accounts  of  expenditures  become  very 
wearisome  and  monotonous,  though  an  occasional  detail  of  no 
great  importance  may  be  picked  up,  such  as  that  the  stores  pro- 
vided for  a cannon,  were,  a hammer,  a pair  of  bellows  and  a 
rammer  called  a “cache”  or  “poussoir.” 

Before  turning  our  backs  on  the  infancy  of  cannon  and  reach- 
ing, in  1375,  the  great  gun  of  Caen,  which  forms  an  epoch,  let 
us  take  a glance  backward  and  very  rapidly  review  what  we  have 
been  wading  through  since  1326. 

Cannon,  during  these  fifty  years,  were  made  of  wrought  iron 
or  brass : were  usually  breech-loading,  the  largest  not  above  120 
pounds  total  weight.  The  projectiles  were  leaden  balls,  never 
stone  nor  iron:  or  else  the  garros  or  arrows  of  the  cross-bow ; the 
oak  shaft  tipped  with  iron,  and  feathered  with  brass;  the  better 
sort  having  three  feathers.  To  keep  the  bolts  snug  in  the  bore, 
to  prevent  undue  escape  of  the  small  amount  of  gas  there  was, 
to  make  a straight  course  a possibility  though  not  a probability. 
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as  we  saw  in  the  harrowing  tale  of  Peter  of  Bruges,  the  garros 
were  wrapped  at  each  end  with  leather.  These  arrows  might 
weigh  as  little  as  seven  ounces. 

The  poor  quality  of  the  powder  and  low  velocity  of  the  pro- 
jectile made  cannon  of  little  value  save  for  defensive  purposes, 
mainly  for  defending  gates,  and  they  were  held  in  less  considera- 
tion than  the  cross-bow.  For  breaching  walls  of  castles  or  cities 
these  puny  power  guns  were  worthless,  and  the  big  engines  of 
pre-powder  antiquity  were  in  as  great  demand  as  ever. 

Whether  cannon  were  used  in  the  field  at  this  early  date  is  dif- 
ficult to  say.  Napoleon  has  decided  in  the  affirmative,  Bracken- 
bury  thinks  on  insufficient  evidence.  The  question  is,  however, 
mainly  of  antiquarian  interest.  Froissart,  in  speaking  of  the 
attack  of  the  English  on  the  castle  of  Roche-sur-Yon,  in  1369, 
says  they  were  accustomed  to  carry  cannon  with  them,  and  had 
done  so  for  a long  time. 

1375  opens  a new  era  in  cannon.  On  the  20th  of  March  in 
that  year,  an  order  was  received  at  Caen,  from  Jehan  le  Mercier, 
one  of  the  King’s  councillors,  for  the  making  of  a “grant  canon 
de  fer,”  and  Bernant  de  Montferrat,  “maistre  des  canons”  was 
instructed  to  superintend  the  arrangements.  The  21st  and  two 
following  days  were  spent  in  erecting  three  forges  in  the  market- 
place of  the  old  city  of  Caen.  These  forges  were  surrounded 
with  a wooden  paling,  to  protect  the  smiths  from  interruption. 
On  the  22nd,  three  master  smiths,  and  one  smith  not  designated 
as  a master,  but  receiving  the  same  pay,  began  to  draw  wages. 
They  had  eight  workmen  to  assist  them,  and  a man  to  supply 
the  forges  with  fuel,  consisting  of  charcoal,  powdered  through  a 
sieve,  as  well  as  to  blow  the  bellows.  The  making  of  this  cannon 
employed  an  average  of  fifteen  men  for  six  weeks,  and  they  ap- 
pear to  have  occasionally  worked  at  night. 

2,110  pounds  of  iron  and  200  pounds  of  steel  entered  into  the 
construction,  the  total  weight  being  about  2,300  pounds.  Two 
qualities  of  iron  were  used,  “fer  d’Auge”  and  “fer  d’Espagne.” 
650  pounds  of  the  Spanish  iron  went  to  form  the  interior  lin- 
ing of  the  piece;  this  was  made  of  flat  bars  of  iron,  placed  side 
by  side,  longitudinally,  and  apparently  welded  or  soldered  to- 
gether, so  that  they  were  much  like  the  staves  of  a barrel.  Over 
these  were  driven,  not  shrunk,  strong  rings  of  the  inferior  iron, 
somewhat  like  the  hoops  of  the  barrel,  only  the  circular  bands 
of  the  cannon  were  hammered  close  together ; to  some  of  these 
bands  rings  were  attached  for  convenience  in  handling  the  gun. 
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The  next  step  was  to  wind  rope  about  the  cannon ; whether  this 
was  intended  to  strengthen  it  or  not,  the  precursor  of  the  wire- 
v\  ound  gun,  we  are  not  told ; ninety  pounds  of  rope  were  used 
and  over  that,  to  keep  it  dry,  and  the  piece  from  rusting,  was 
stretched,  and  securely  fastened,  a raw  hide.  The  vent  was  pro- 
tected by  an  iron  apron ; but  nothing  is  said  about  the  chamber, 
which,  in  later  guns,  was  made  smaller  and  more  solid  than 
the  chase ; usually  a forged  piece, 

A not  very  clear  account  of  the  manner  in  which  the  piece  was 
mounted  is  given ; presumably  it,  personally,  rested  in  a kind  of 
wooden  trough,  while  the  timbers  about  it  were  arranged  some- 
what, Napoleon  thinks,  like  the  cages  in  which  an  ox  is  held 
when  being  shod.  Sheers,  with  pulleys  and  rope  were  provided 
for  moving  all  this  complicated  mass.  The  cost  of  the  iron 
v/ork,  including  labor,  was  about  $2,856.  Each  stone  ball  for 
this  monster  cost  about  $2.40;  how  large  they  were  we  are  not 
told.  The  gun  was  carefully  tested  before  it  was  sent  to  its 
field  of  usefulness,  St.  Sauveur  le  Vicomte. 

The  queer  cage  in  which  the  cannon  dwelt  was  all  taken  apart 
for  its  journey,  and  we  are  told  about  the  baskets  provided  to 
carry  the  nails,  pins,  and  many  other  mysterious  articles, — even 
more  mysterious  when  viewed  through  the  medium  of  the  four- 
teenth century  French. 

Our  friend  Brackenbury  thinks  that  they  loaded  these  big 
guns  before  they  sent  them  on  a journey.  The  queer  French 
of  the  day  certainly  seems  to  suggest  such  a freak,  although  Na- 
poleon does  not  mention  it.  Considering  the  difficulties  they  had 
in  handling  these  cumbersome  engines,  it  does  appear  impossible 
that  they  would  deliberately  add  to  that  difficulty,  with  a con- 
siderable spice  of  danger  thrown  in ; — the  General  is,  no  doubt, 
justified  as  far  as  the  language  goes, 

Brackenbury  gives  an  interesting  table  of  values,  which  I copy. 
He  multiplies  by  ten  to  get  the  value  of  to-day ; I think  fweh'e 
is  nearer  the  mark. 

Price  per  pound  13/3.  Prices  in  1863. 


Iron 4s.  2d.  id.  to  J}^d.  bar  iron,  average 

quality. 

Steel  3s.  4d.  4j/2d.  to  pd. 

Gun  Metal  i6s.  8d.  I2d. 

Lead  8s.  4d.  2d. 

Gunpowder  £5  yd. 
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If  this  last  had  been  niiiltiplied  by  twelve  it  would  have  given 
£6,  or  $30,  which  is  one  of  our  former  figures. 

Cannons  of  large  calibre  now  begin  to  be  common.  Froissart 
mentions  140  cannon  used  at  the  siege  of  the  Castle  of  Odruik, 
01-  Outlier wyk,  by  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  in  1377,  which  threw 
projectiles  weighing  200  pounds.  At  Ardres,  earlier  in  the  same 
year,  the  French  used  cannon  ‘‘qui  portoient  carreaux  de  deux 
cent  pesant.”  Brackenbury  thinks  Froissart,  who  writes  this,  must 
use  the  word  carreaux  in  the  sense  of  projectile.  We  have  no 
reason  for  believing  that  iron  shot  had  as  yet  been  fabricated  in 
France  and  must,  therefore,  conclude  that  these  projectiles  were 
of  stone.  The  fact  of  their  piercing  the  walls  (“pertuisoient  les 
murs ; ni  rien  ne  duroit  devant  eux”)  is  also  of  great  impor- 
tance, as  we  have  here  the  first  indication  of  the  breaching  power 
of  cannons,  destined  soon  to  bring  about  such  great  changes. 
Projectiles  of  equal  size  and  even  of  equal  weight  had  been 
thrown  from  many  of  the  engines,  but  not  horizontally,  nor  with 
such  velocity  as  could  be  obtained  from  gunpowder,  ill  made 
though  it  was. 

In  a work  professing  to  be  compiled  from  contemporary  manu- 
scripts is  an  account  of  a cannon  which  was  satisfied  with  noth- 
ing less  than  a stone  ball  of  450  pounds  weight ! This  monster 
belonged  to  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  and  its  making  occupied  three 
months. 

Skipping  a score  of  other  records  all  tending  to  the  same  con- 
clusion; we  are  safe  in  assuming  that  in  France,  until  the  year 
1375,  the  only  cannons  employed  were  small,  and  the  only  pro- 
jectiles lead  or  arrows.  In  or  about  the  year  1375  large  cannon 
were  constructed,  with  balls  of  stone,  weighing  from  seven  to 
450  pounds,  while  lead  slowly  took  the  place  of  the  cannon-arrow. 
At  the  close  of  the  century  there  must  have  been  in  France  can- 
nons of  every  calibre  from  less  than  two  inches  to  twenty-two 
inches.  If  the  secret  of  granulating  powder  had  been  discovered 
the  days  of  stone  castles  would  have  been  numbered. 

In  the  year  1382,  an  instance  of  the  use  of  field  guns  appears. 
They  were  very  small,  and  placed  in  the  front  of  a platform  on 
a small  push  cart,  or  wheelbarrow,  beyond  which  spears  of 
unpleasant  form  projected.  When  an  army  was  drawn  up  in 
battle,  these  armed  carts,  called  ‘hdbaudquins,”  were  placed  in 
front  as  a protection  against  the  foe’s  attack.  Froissart  gives 
an  account  of  the  men  of  Ghent,  making  war  on  the  men  of 
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Bruges;  this,  by  the  way,  was  a favorite  amusment  of  these 
bumptious  burghers,  the  only  variation  was,  when  the  men  of 
Bruges  made  war  on  the  men  of  Ghent.  In  the  present  case 
the  5000  men  of  Ghent  had  about  200  ribaudquins  for  the  recep- 
tion of  their  friends  of  Bruges. 

The  Flemings  did  not  neglect  larger  guns,  for  in  that  same 
year,  1382,  at  the  seige  of  Audenarde  by  Philip  van  Artevelde, 
the  besiegers  made  use  of  a ‘Tombarde  merveilleusement  grande, 
laquelle  avoit  cinquante  trois  pouces  de  bee”  . . . and  when 

this  bombard  exploded,  it  could  be  heard  by  day  easily  five 
leagues  away,  and  by  night  ten.  It  made  such  a terrible  rumpus 
(“noise,”  French)  that  to  those  who  heard,  it  seemed  as  if  all  the 
devils  in  hell  were  rushing  on.”  This  bombard  is  spoken  of  as 
having  “cinquante  trois  pouces  de  bee.”  Fifty-three  pouces  equal 
a trifle  over  fifty-eight  inches.  There  seems  no  alternative  but 
to  accept  fifty-three  pouces  de  bee  (mouth)  as  meaning  the  cir- 
cumference  of  the  bore  at  the  muzzle,  or  of  introducing  the 
v/riter  to  the  Aninias  Club  as  a promising  candidate  for  mem- 
bership, Adopting  the  first  alternative,  we  have  a gun  of  almost 
twenty-inch  calibre.  Brackenbury  says,  it  has  frequently  been 
suggested  that  the  great  bombard  now  in  Ghent  is  no  other  than 
the  above  mentioned.  He  gives  the  bore  of  the  Lady  Bombard 
of  Ghent,  as  twenty-six  inches  in  diaineter,  and  the  length,  (pre- 
sumably of  the  bore),  sixteen  feet  four  inches.  Baedecker  gives: 
length  nineteen  feet,  circumference  eleven  feet.  Assuming  these 
outer  measures  as  correct,  the  thickness  of  each  wall  of  the 
chase  would  be  about  seven  inches.  You  remember  the  “Domina 
Gunilda,”  this  lady  of  Ghent  is  “Dulle  Griete,”  which  is  trans- 
lated, “Mad  Meg.’”  The  big  gun  in  Edinburgh  is  “Mons  Meg;” 
possibly  a Meg  who  was  born  in  Mons ; she  is  twenty  inches  cali- 
bre and  thirteen  feet  long.  Dulle  Griete’s  parentage  is  most 
likely  fixed  by  heraldry,  for,  above  the  touch-hole  is  the  Bur- 
gundian Cross  of  St.  Andrew,  and  the  anns  of  Philip,  surnamed 
“the  Good,”  because  he  was  bad,  1419  to  1467, 

At  the  battle  of  Roosebeke,  Nov,  27th,  1382 — which  forced  the 
Fleming  to  raise  the  siege  of  Audenarde — Froissart  gives  an 
account  of  the  use  of  field  artillery,  bombardes  and  cannons,  the 
latter  throwing  great  arrows  feathered  with  brass.  One  volley 
was  all  they  could  fire;  then  the  good  breeding,  the  chivalry  of 
the  French,  ought  to  have  forced  them  to  sit  down  and  wait  a 
couple  of  hours  while  the  Flemings  reloaded.  All  they  did,  as 
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expressly  stated,  was  to  have  recoiled  “one  pace  and  a half,” 
and  then,  commanded  by  King  Charles  VI.  himself,  the  French 
chivalry  advanced;  the  result  being  that  15,000  Flemings,  includ- 
ing Philip  van  Artevelde  were  put  hors  de  combat. 

The  men  of  Ghent,  still  unsuppressed,  aided  by  the  English, 
proceeded  to  besiege  the  city  of  Ypres,  June  8th,  1383.  Their 
artillery  was  of  so  singularly  feeble  a nature  that,  altho  the  siege 
lasted  two  months,  “not  one  single  man  of  the  besieged  was 
wounded  by  it.”  The  besiegers  had  two  cannons  before  a cer- 
tain city  gate,  which  cannon  were  fired  day  and  night  during  the 
entire  siege : 450  shots,  so  that  when  the  siege  was  abandoned 
they  had  actually  beaten  down  the  wooden  doors  of  the  gate. 
Each  discharge  was  most  thoughtfully  heralded  by  a trumpet- 
blast,  so  that  any  promenaders  might  step  aside  and  avoid  the 
annoyance  of  the  cannon. 

Here  is  a curious  little  peep  we  get  into  the  customs  of  the 
Fourteenth  century. 

Issue  Roll,  1384.  “To  Sir  Thomas  de  Beauchamp,  Knight 
late  Captain  of  Caresbrok  Castle,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight.  In  money 
paid  to  his  own  hands  for  so  much  money  by  him  disbursed,  viz : 
to  five  cannoniers,  each  having  his  cannon;  and  to  one  cannonier 
v/ith  three  cannons,  for  the  hire  of  the  same  cannoniers  and 
cannons,  and  for  powder  purchased  for  the  same  cannons  late 
in  the  King’s  service  in  the  retinue  of  the  said  Sir  Thomas  for 
the  protection  of  the  island  aforesaid  against  the  King’s  ene- 
mies, who  in  certain  galleys  at  sea  lately  made  an  attempt  to 
invade  the  island  aforesaid.  By  write  of  privy  seal,  ect.  £ 25.  . .5s.” 
In  short,  this  proves  that  persons  had  cannons,  like  cabs,  for 
hire. 

What  follows  is  a glimpse  at  the  fighting  about  Chioggia,  the 
Venetians  under  the  heroic  patriot  Vittore  Pisano,  the  Genoese 
under  Pietro  Doria.  It  is  inserted  because  of  the  battling  of 
the  bombardes,  but  if  you  wish  as  absorbing  a tale  of  gallant 
deeds  and  thrilling  situations  as  history  furnishes  read  the 
whole  story. 

On  the  22nd  of  January,  1380,  the  great  bombard  was  fired: 
it  hit  the  campanile  of  Brondolo,  knocking  down  a large  piece 
of  the  wall,  some  stones  from  which  struck  and  killed  Pietro 
Doria,  the  Genoese  General,  and  his  nephew.... On  the  23rd 
the  same  bombard  knocked  down  another  great  piece  of  the 
wall  of  the  same  campanile  and  killed  22  men.  The  Venetians 


made  it  a custom  to  discharge  these  bombards  and  mangonals  in 
the  evening.  . . .and  they  continued  to  fire  these  two  great  bom- 
bards till  a large  part  of  the  monastery  was  in  ruins  and  a large 
part  of  the  garrison  killed.  . . .Perhaps  of  all  the  notices  of  early 
cannon ....  this  is  the  most  remarkable.  On  board  boats,  in 
action  on  shore,  in  attack  and  in  defence,  on  every  occasion  of 
a fight,  the  bombards  were  scattering  death  among  the  combat- 
ants. And  in  Italy,  as  in  all  other  countries,  we  have  noticed, 
great  stone  shot,  and  great  cannon  were  introduced  together.  The 
Italians  had  used  both  iron  and  brazen  projectiles,  but  these  had 
probably  never  reached  any  great  size,  though  the  huge  stone 
shot,  as  we  saw  had  a terribly  demoralizing  efifect. 

Here  is  fairly  clear  description  of  how  they  loaded  a cannon 
or  bombard : The  author,  Andrea  Redusio,  in  his  ‘‘Chronicon 

Tarvisium,”  1376,  says:  “The  army  of  the  Venetians  passed  by 
Quero  and  manfully  attacked  both  forts,  by  means  of  bombards, 
which  had  never  before  been  seen  or  heard  in  Italy,  but  which 
the  Venetians  had  caused  to  be  constructed  in  a most  wonderful 
manner.  The  bombard  is  an  iron  instrument  of  great  strength, 
with  a wide  tube  in  front,  in  which  is  a round  stone  of  the  size 
of  the  tube,  and  it  has  a cannon  joined  to  it  at  its  rear  end, 
twice  as  long  as  the  tube,  but  narrower  (meaning  the  chamber) 
in  which  a black  powder,  made  of  saltpeter,  sulphur  and  willow 
charcoal  is  inserted  through  the  opening  of  the  cannon  toward  its 
mouth.  This  opening  is  then  closed  with  a wooden  plug  which 
is  pressed  in ; and  when  the  round  stone  has  been  inserted  and 
adjusted  against  the  mouth  of  the  cannon — fire  is  applied  through 
the  smaller  opening  in  the  cannon,  and  the  stone  is  projected 
with  great  impetus  by  the  force  of  the  lighted  powder,  nor  can 
any  walls,  no  matter  how  strong,  withstand  it,  as  was  found  out 
by  experience  in  the  wars  following.  And  when  these  bombards 
thus  belched  forth  stones  the  people  thought  that  God  was  thun- 
dering from  above.” 

Let  me,  with  some  slight  alterations,  quote  the  summing  up 
given  by  General  Brackenburg,  premising  that  the  Italian  expres- 
sions, “sclopi,”  “schoppi,”  etc.,  are  sim])ly  small  cannon  or  hand- 
guns such  as  we  have  already  beconie  familiar  with  under  other 
names. 

Cannons  of  iron  and  bronze  under  various  names,  bombards, 
cannon,  sclopi,  schioppi,  etc.,  are  found  bound  down  to  heavy 
wooden  beds,  and  employed  in  sieges,  both  for  defence  and 


attack.  Projectiles  of  lead  and  stone,  in  Italy  of  iron  and  even 
bronze,  were  thrown  by  them,  as  well  as  arrows  and  Greek  fire. 
Put,  from  the  length  of  the  sieges,  it  is  evident  that  the  art  of 
opening  a practicable  breach  by  means  of  cannon  had  not  yet 
been  discovered.  Indeed,  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  with  such 
powder  enough  force  could  have  been  given  to  the  projectiles  to 
accomplish  it. 

Powder  at  the  very  end  of  the  Fourteenth  century  remained 
a comparatively  feeble  agent.  The  ingredients  were  imperfectly 
purified ; they  were  reduced  to  a fine  powder  by  being  pounded 
in  a mortar ; the  gas  must  have  passed  very  slowly  through  the 
mixture,  and  a large  proportion  of  the  charge  was  probably 
blown  out  at  the  discharge  without  igniting. 

To  prevent  excessive  windage,  or  escape  of  gas,  Brackenbury 
thinks,  leaden  shot  were  driven  forcibly  home  by  means  of  the 
mallet  and  ramrod,  as  in  the  American  rifle  of  a hundred  years 
ago — and  less.  This  could  not  be  done  with  the  large  iron  or 
stone  shot  fired  from  bombards.  One  might  ask,  if  the  impor- 
tance of  preventing  the  escape  of  gas,  by  driving  the  ball  down 
upon  the  powder  with  a hammer  was  understood  in  these  early 
days,  how  did  it  happen  that  the  musketeers  of  a couple  of  cen- 
turies later  had  so  completely  forgotten  this  fact  that,  in  action, 
they  carried  a bullet  or  two  in  their  mouths,  and  dropped  them 
into  their  arquebusses  without  a holding  wad.  When  these  skilled 
marksmen  fired,  if  the  enemy  happened  to  be  above  them,  so  that 
the  musquets  pointed  upwards,  there  might  be  an  accident  or 
two  amongst  the  foe;  but,  if  the  enemy  stood  below,  the  volley 
became  but  a Fourth  of  July  celebration,  as  all  the  bullets  play- 
fully rolled  out  the  instant  the  guns  pointed  downwards. 

Rough  as  these  appliances  were,  we  must  not  despise  too  much 
the  cannon  of  the  Fourteenth  century : they  were  suited  to  their 
time.  To  knock  down  a mass  of  masonry  large  enough  to  kill 
22  men  at  once,  was  certainly  a feat  to  be  proud  of.  It  is  inter- 
esting to  consider  how  the  very  defects  were  suited  to  each 
other.  With  their  imperfect  appliances  for  forging  and  welding 
iron,  what  would  have  been  the  use  of  granulated  powder?  No 
gun  then  possible  to  make  could  have  withstood  the  force  of 
a large  charge — and,  bearing  in  mind  the  rapid  increase  of  strain 
as  compared  to  the  increase  of  calibre,  no  large  projectile  could 
have  been  used.  Small  projectiles,  no  matter  what  their  velocity, 
v/ould  not  have  had  the  moral  effect  of  those  huge  masses  of 
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stone  two  hundred  to  four  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  in  weight, 
crushing  and  annihilating  everything  except  solid  masonry  of 
great  thickness.  Again,  had  the  art  of  constructing  first-class 
guns  been  developed,  what  would  have  been  gained  with  the 
powder  of  that  day?  It  was  the  same  race  that  we  see  in  our 
time  between  guns  and  armor. 

In  the  field  but  little  progress  was  made  in  the  Fourteenth 
century.  The  guns  were  costly  to  make,  cumbrous  to  trans- 
port, endless  time  was  necessary  to  load  them  while  the  effect 
was  not  to  be  compared  to  that  of  the  long-bow  with  its  rapid 
delivery  of  a shower  of  arrows.  In  one  instance  144  of  these 
puny  cannon  were  mounted  on  a small  two-wheeled  carriage. 

Hand-guns  were  hardly  to  be  distinguished  from  small  cannon, 
and  were,  of  course,  equally  rude  and  cumbrous. 

The  writer  hopes  to  continue  the  subject  later. 


Fig.  go.  Among  the  earlist  known  representations  of  a Cannon, 
e.  1390  to  1400.  From  a MS.  in  the  Royal  Library,  Mnnich. 


Fig.  91.  Another  of  the  .same  date  and  source. 


Library,  Goettingen. 


Fig-  93-  Quick-firing,  Breech-loading  Cannon,  c.  1500.  Shows  the 
Chamber  and  its  use.  Lowest  figure,  the  chamber  containing  the  powder 
charge.  Next  above,  shows  the  Cradle  to  hold  the  Chamber.  Next,  part 
of  the  Chase  removed.  Shows  Chamber  wedged  in,  with  Ball  in  front. 
Top,  ready  for  firing.  Fork  and  Trunnions  for  vertical  and  horizontal 
movement. 


CHRISTMAS  AT  MORAVIAN  BETHLEHEM  AND  AT 

OBERAMMERGAU. 


By  Carroll  Smyth. 

(Read  to  the  Numdsmatic  and  Antiquarian  Society  of  Philadel- 
phia, December  20th,  ipop.) 

I have  linked  the  names  of  Bethlehem  and  Oberammergau  in 
the  title,  Christmas  at  Moravian  Bethlehem  and  at  Oberammergau, 
because  a close  connection  exists  between  Christmas  observances 
in  the  Moravian  colony  and  in  the  German  Fatherland.  I shall 
dwell  especially  on  the  representations  of  the  Nativity  set  up  at 
Christmas-time  in  the  churches  and  by  the  fireside. 

These  representations  are  survivals  of  the  mediaeval  Christ- 
mas Play,  whose  scenes  centred  about  the  Manger  of  the  Christ- 
Child.  Through  stage-directions  requiring  their  preparation  we 
can,  however,  trace  back  the  use  of  these  representations  to  the 
period  of  the  chants  out  of  which  the  Plays  grew.  I shall  de- 
scribe a Presepio  in  the  church  of  Sta.  Maria  Maggiore,  Rome, 
which  has  come  down  to  us  from  the  period  of  the  chants. 

The  Italian  influence  was  no  more  than  a stimulus  to  the  Ger- 
man Arts,  which  flourished  independently  under  the  patronage 
of  Cathedral  construction  and  ornamentation.  From  the  Cathe- 
dral city  of  Augsburg  Oberammergau  drew  its  first  religious 
and  artistic  inspiration. 

In  conclusion  I shall  sketch,  by  means  of  the  collections  in  the 
Munich  and  Nurnberg  Museums,  the  development  of  the  Art 
of  Wood-carving  to  its  consummation  in  the  wood-cuts  of  Al- 
brecht Diirer. 

With  this  brief  synopsis  the  course  of  the  paper  can  be  read- 
ily anticipated. 


I.  Christmas  at  Bethlehem. 

The  best  preparation  for  Christmas  at  Oberammergau  is  a visit 
during  the  Christmas  Kalends  to  the  Moravian  settlement  of 
Bethlehem,  for  the  Pennsylvania  Bethlehem  has  not  taken  its 
scriptural  name  in  vain.  The  town  of  Bethlehem  was  founded 
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in  the  year  1740  by  a Moravian  colony  originally  sent  to  Georgia, 
while  additional  settlers  were  brought  over  from  Germany  in  the 
following  year  by  Count  Zinzendorf,  the  head  of  the  denomina- 
tion. The  Hussites  driven  from  Bohemia  by  persecution  had 
been  granted  asylum  by  Count  Zinzendorf  on  his  estate  in  Sax- 
ony, where  the  village  of  Herrnhut  was  built  for  them ; other  reli- 
gious refugees  joined  the  community,  but  only  after  years  of 
zealous  patience  were  the  discordant  elements  united  in  the  Mo- 
ravian Brotherhood.  The  movement  spread  to  England  and 
Russia,  and  missions  were  established  beyond  the  sea.  The  set- 
tlement at  Bethlehem  was  intended  not  only  as  a place  of  refuge 
in  the  home  of  toleration,  but  as  a centre  for  missionary  work 
among  the  American  Indians  belonging  to  the  Mohican,  Dela- 
ware and  Iroquois  tribes.  Shielded  by  difference  in  language 
from  absorption  into  the  life  of  the  commonwealth,  the  immi- 
grants adhered  with  commendable  fidelity  to  their  customs  and 
religious  rites.  Their  no  less  loyal  descendants  continue  to  ob- 
serve Christmas  in  the  German  fashion  to  our  day.  Christmas- 
trees,  which  were  exotic  in  England  until  the  accession  of  the 
Hanoverian  dynasty  (the  first  mention  of  their  use  in  England 
dates  from  1789^)  are  universal  at  Bethlehem,  and  not  merely 
in  the  churches  but  in  many  private  houses  beneath  the  Christ- 
mas-tree, the  Putz  or  representation  of  the  Nativity  is  set  up. 
The  word  Putz  is,  of  course,  the  German  word  meaning  orna- 
ment. 

I visited  Bethlehem  on  New  Year’s  Day,  1909,  arriving  in  time 
for  the  morning  service  in  the  Moravian  Church  on  Main  Street. 
The  building  is  scarcely  more  than  a hundred  years  old,  and  is 
crowned  by  a cupola  where  the  trombone  band  plays  on  Easter 
morning  and  on  the  death  of  a member  of  the  congregation.  This 
is  a beautiful  expression  of  faith  in  the  Resurrection ; “The  trum- 
pet shall  sound  and  the  dead  shall  be  raised.” 

On  New  Year’s  Day  the  chancel  was  still  a mass  of  evergreens 
arranged  about  a large  canvas  on  which  had  been  painted  the 
Adoration  of  the  Shepherds.  After  the  service  I was  invited  by 
the  pastor,  the  Rev.  A.  D.  Thaeler,  to  see  the  parsonage  Putz. 
The  whole  side  of  the  study  was  occupied  by  a panorama  of  all  the 
regions  of  the  earth 

From  Greenland’s  icy  mountains 

To  India’s  coral  strand. 


Fig.  94.  'I'lie  Wel)er  Putz 
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Nor  was  Afric’s  sunny  fountain,  with  goldfish  swimming  in  it, 
forgotten.  The  snow-scene,  with  polar  bears  and  the  reindeer 
of  Santa  Claus,  was  especially  appropriate  to  Christmas.  The 
ruined  stable  nestled  beneath  a tree  in  the  centre,  and  Shepherds 
and  Kings  knelt  together  in  a single  scene  of  Adoration.  Above 
the  stable  hung  a large  star  lit  by  electricity. 

On  the  sill  of  a window  were  some  half-burnt  candles  of  bees- 
wax, whose  ends  were  covered  with  ribbons  of  colored  paper 
to  protect  the  fingers  from  the  melting  wax.  They  had  been  used 
in  the  Children’s  Service  that  takes  place  at  dusk  on  the  after- 
noon of  the  day  before  Christmas.  A lighted  candle  is  presented 
to  every  child  in  the  congregation.  The  sisters  who  have  dis- 
tributed the  candles  gather  about  the  chancel  with  replenished 
trays,  and  the  only  light  in  the  church  comes  from  the  candles  on 
the  trays  and  in  the  hands  of  the  little  acolytes  throughout  the 
congregation.  The  symbolism  is,  of  course,  taken  from  the 
new-lit  Light  of  the  World.  So  in  a picture  by  Fra  Lippo  Lippi 
the  Angel  bears  to  the  Virgin  Mary  not  the  Annunciation  lily,  but 
a lighted  candle. 

I had  been  told  of  the  Putz  that  had  been  the  pride  of  Bethle- 
hem during  the  life  time  of  its  owner,  Mr.  John  C.  Weber.  I 
found  at  the  shop  of  the  local  photogi'apher  a negative  of  the 
Putz  as  it  was  set  up  for  the  last  time  in  the  Weber  homestead. 
(Fig.  94.)  The  wealth  of  detail  shows  at  once  that  it  was  the 
accumulation  and  culmination  of  years  of  Putz-building.*  Here  is 
material  enough  to  furnish  forth  several  households ; indeed,  Mr. 
Thaeler  said  that  the  properties  had  been  divided  between  the 
grandsons,  Messrs.  Edward  and  Eugene  Krause.  I gladly  ac- 
cepted his  invitation  to  accompany  him  to  their  houses,  and  we 
were  fortunate  in  finding  both  of  them  at  home-  Mr.  Edward 
Krause’s  Putz  occupied  the  whole  side  of  his  library;  it  was  a 
grotto  in  a hillside,  made  realistic  and  picturesque  by  means  of 
a background  of  painted  canvas,  and  a foreground  of  stumps, 
roots,  and  gnarled  branches  set  amid  ferns  and  firs.  Some  poin- 
settia  gave  a tropical  air  to  the  whole.  The  figures  of  the  Na- 
tivity scene  were  placed  in  the  grotto.  In  front  were  two  minia- 
ture figures  of  grandsire  and  grandam,  in  memoriam  of  the  Master 
Putz-builder  and  his  wife.  Mr.  Thaeler  pointed  enviously  to  the 
roots  and  logs,  which  are  studiously  preserved  from  year  to  year, 
since  these  essential  parts  cannot  be  procured  off-hand.  The  Putz 
built  by  Mr.  Eugene  Krause  was  smaller,  but  it  had  an  interesting 
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piece  in  the  stable,  which  is  the  identical  one  used  for  so  many 
years  in  the  Weber  Putz.  Mrs.  Krause  told  me  that  a few  days 
before  the  owner  of  a duplicate  had  compared  notes  with  her 
and  they  had  found  that  the  stable  was  forty-four  years  old.  It 
was  shaped  like  a log  cabin  and  its  peaked  roof  was  covered  with 
a thatch  of  fresh  straw.  It  had  been  set  up  yearly  for  the  de- 
light of  three  generations  of  children,  while  the  original  wooden 
figures  had  been  broken  long  ago  and  their  places  taken  by  a 
terra  cotta  set  bought  at  a church  shop  in  Philadelphia.  I was 
glad  to  hear  that  these  figures  could  be  bought  at  home;  for  a 
relative  of  mine  in  her  extremity  had  been  obliged  to  improvise  a 
set  of  Kings  from  three  gaudily  painted  metallic  figures  that  were 
in  reality  children’s  money-boxes.  This  representation  of  the 
Adoration  of  the  Money-boxes  pleased  Mr.  Thaeler,  who  was 
disposed  to  adopt  the  idea  as  the  typical  American  Adoration. 

The  Girls’  Seminary  at  Bethlehem^ — the  first  building  was 
erected  in  1749  and  is  still  standing — was  a potent  agency  in 
perpetuating  the  Christmas  usages.  In  the  early  days,  when 
travel  was  difficult,  the  pupils  remained  at  Bethlehem  for  the  hoB 
idays.  Not  only  was  a room  in  each  dormitory  decorated  for  the 
festival,  but  the  older  pupils  under  the  supervision  of  the  Sisters 
united  in  preparing  a Seminary  Putz,  the  moss  for  which  had 
been  gathered  in  the  mild  weather  of  late  autumn,  while  the 
mountain-side  was  still  free  from  snow-  Before  the  Putz  the 
pupils  recited  Dialogues  in  which  they  narrated  as  eye-witnesses 
the  episodes  of  the  Nativity.  The  Dialogues  were  composed  by 
the  teachers ; those  of  Sister  Kliest  were  especially  poetical : 

In  Bethlehem,  my  friends,  then  let  us  sing, 

For  Bethlehem  was  the  town  whence  came  our  King. 

We  may  well  believe  that  the  girls  kept  all  these  sayings  and 
doings  in  their  hearts : they  carried  the  Moravian  tradition  to 
homes  of  their  own,  and  transmitted  it  pure  and  unclouded  to  the 
next  generation.  I may  add  that  Count  Zinzendorf  conducted  at 
Bethlehem  on  Christmas  Eve,  1741,  the  services  commemorating 
the  Nativity.  It  was  this  commemoration  that  suggested  to  him 
the  name  of  Bethlehem  for  the  new  settlement. 

II.  Christmas  at  Oberammergau. 

Now  Pennsylvania  Dutch  is  Pennsylvania  German ; so  that 
it  is  not  a far  cry  from  Bethlehem,  the  Moravian  Oberammergau, 
to  the  German  Fatherland  itself.  I revisited  Oberammergau  at 
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Christmas,  1906,  because  I wished  to  return  at  the  season  when 
the  artistic  representations  of  the  Nativity  made  by  these  pro- 
fessional wood-carvers  would  be  actually  set  up  in  Bavarian 
churches  and  houses.  The  Germans  call  such  representations 
Krippen:  the  word  Krippe  is  our  word  crib,  or  manger,  and  the 
French  Creche  is  its  etymological  equivalent. 

Oberammergau,  the  upper  region  of  the  river  Ammer,  is  best 
reached  from  Munich  by  the  railroad  that  runs  past  Starnberger 
See  and  Ammer  See,  the  Ammer’s  outlet,  to  Partenkirchen  and 
Garmisch.  From  Murnau  an  electrical  road  skirts  the  mountain- 
chain,  while  from  Oberau  an  automobile  line  runs  directly  across 
it,  to  the  village  of  Oberammergau  at  the  base  of  the  Kofel,  whose 
cusp-like  summit  gives  it  the  appearance  of  a miniature  Matter- 
horn. A sleigh  met  the  train  and  whirled  me  past  shops  and 
houses  decorated  with  frescoes  of  the  Madonna  or  of  Patron 
Saints.  On  the  left  the  Passion  Theatre  loomed  like  a huge  train- 
shed  ; on  the  right  was  the  hill  on  whose  top  is  the  group  of  the 
Crucifixion  sculptered  in  stone  by  the  Munich  master,  Halbig,  and 
presented  by  King  Ludwig  II  as  a memorial  of  the  Passion  Plays. 
Perhaps  the  best  view  of  Oberammergau  is  from  the  top  of  this 
hill,  the  Osterbichlj  from  which  the  valley  seems  an  ampitheatre 
between  encompassing  walls.  The  conspicuous  buildings  are  the 
theatre  on  the  left  and  the  church  on  the  right. 

On  my  arrival  at  the  Wittelsbacher  Hof  I was  given  a warm 
welcome  by  the  proprietor,  Ignaz  Kelz ; it  was  Christmas  Eve, 
and  Kelz  invited  me  to  be  present  at  the  illumination  of  his 
Christmas-tree.  I found  assembled  the  family,  the  servants  of 
the  household,  the  schoolmaster  and  one  or  two  neighbors.  All 
who  were  present  were  given  little  baskets  containing  walnuts, 
fruit,  Pfefiferkuchen — spiced  gingerbread — and  Schneckendudel — 
cookies  baked  in  the  shape  of  a snail’s  shell.  I was  quite  touched 
when  I,  too,  was  handed  a basket  by  one  of  Kelz’s  children. 
Each  of  the  three  recited  appropriate  verses,  the  youngest  kneel- 
ing before  the  Christmas-tree  as  he  lisped  his  prayer  to  the 
Christkindlein.  Similar  recitations  are  made  by  the  Roman  chil- 
dren from  the  platform  erected  in  the  church  of  Ara-Coeli  before 
the  chapel  in  which  the  Santo  Bambino  lies  in  the  Presepio  or 
Manger.  The  schoolmaster,  who  was  a member  of  the  choir, 
told  me  about  the  hours  of  Gottesdienst ; I did  not  attend  the 
midnight  service,  preferring  to  wait  for  High  Mass  on  Christmas 
Day.  It  was  certainly  a white  Christmas:  a metre  of  snow  had 
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fallen,  and  while  sidewalks  and  streets  had  been  made  passable, 
the  houses  seemed  buried  beneath  an  avalanche.  I was  the  only 
stranger  within  the  gates,  so  that  I had  got  behind  the  scenes  of  the 
Passion  Play,  and  I was  seeing  these  peasant-actors  out  of  costume, 
in  their  every-day  dress.  I was  the  first  of  the  congregation  to  ar- 
rive at  the  church,  a white  plaster  structure  whose  black-roofed 
belfry  is  the  village  landmark.  The  interior  is  bright  and  spacious, 
but  the  decoration  is  in  the  baroque  style.  I took  a seat  on  the 
left  side  of  the  central  aisle,  and  I soon  found  that  I was  em- 
phatically on  the  brides’  side,  for  the  women  are  separated  from 
the  men.  On  crossing  over  I recognized  my  neighbor  as  Anton 
Lang,  who  will  again  take  the  part  of  Christ  in  the  Passion 
Play  of  1910.  He  was  unmistakable,  since  he  wore  his  brown 
hair  in  long  locks  on  his  shoulders  and  his  beard  was  trimmed 
in  a double  point  at  the  chin,  like  the  head  of  Christ  in  the  typical 
Oberammergau  crucifix.  The  men  in  the  congregation  outnum- 
bered the  women,  and  I have  never  witnessed  greater  devotion 
or  more  spontaneous  participation  in  the  service.  The  music 
was  well  rendered,  especially  the  antiphonal  singing  of  an 
inner  choir,  as  of  angels’  voices  announcing  the  glad  tidings. 
Monsignor  Schroder’s  sermon  on  the  Nativity  was  made  impres- 
sive by  the  Krippe  in  the  chapel  at  his  side. 

The  Krippe  was  set  up  on  a wooden  table  projecting  beyond 
the  chapel  altar  on  which  it  rested.  On  the  right  was  the  ruined 
stable  of  wood  painted  to  imitate  stone.  Within  were  the  figures 
of  Mary,  the  Christkind  in  the  manger,  Joseph,  and  the  faithful 
ox  and  ass.  Outside,  the  group  of  shepherds  approached : an  old 
shepherd  with  a lamb  on  his  shoulders,  a youth  playing  the  pipes, 
a mother  leading  her  son.  Above  the  stable  was  fixed  the  Star  of 
Bethlehem,  while  on  the  roof  an  angel  was  poised  to  announce 
the  glad  tidings  to  a more  distant  group  of  shepherds  watching 
their  flock  of  sheep  and  goats.  A shepherd  who  has  heard  the 
voice  has  fallen  on  his  knees,  dropping  his  crook  on  the  ground 
at  his  side.  About  the  well  on  the  left  are  gathered  women  with 
pitchers  on  their  heads.  The  folds  of  the  women’s  robes  and  of 
the  men’s  mantles  are  admirably  done.  Figures  and  garments  are 
carved  from  single  blocks  and  painted  in  suitable  colors.  The 
landscape  is  reproduced  by  mosses  for  the  turf,  painted  cork  for 
the  palm-trees,  and  glass  for  the  water.  I regret  that  I cannot 
supplement  this  description  by  an  illustration,  as  my  attempt  to 
photograph  the  Krippe  was  unsuccessful. 
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Since  the  Adoration  of  the  Shepherds  was  so  artistic,  I was 
eager  to  see  the  Adoration  of  the  Kings : I was  told  by  the  ver- 
ger, Sebastian  Lang,  the  Kaiphas  of  the  Passion  Play,  that  if  I 
wanted  to  see  the  Three  Kings,  I must  wait  until  Epiphany.  I 
was  shown  in  compensation  the  Krippe  permanently  set  up  in 
Lang’s  house,  to  which  visitors  are  admitted  free  on  Christmas 
Day,  although  a small  charge  is  made  at  other  times.  A number 
of  children  were  taking  advantage  of  the  opportunity,  and  Lang’s 
daughter,  who  will  be  one  of  the  Schutzgeister,  or  Chorus,  in  the 
’ Passion  Play,  had  quite  an  audience  for  her  explanations.  This 
Krippe  was  formerly  used  in  the  church : it  is  most  elaborate, 
having  as  many  as  two  hundred  figures  in  all.  In  addition  to 
pastoral  scenes,  there  are  episodes  of  farm-life,  and  the  deer- 
forest  and  Jaeger  are  introduced.  At  the  side  of  the  room  was  a 
group  on  a much  larger  scale  representing  the  Marriage  of  Cana  ; 
for  the  New  Testament  supplies  a series  of  scenes  to  the  panto- 
mime. 

On  the  following  morning  I walked  to  the  Benedictine  church 
and  convent-school  at  Ettal,  one  hour  from  Oberammergau.  This 
important  foundation  was  established  in  the  year  1330  by  the 
German  Emperor  Ludwig  der  Bayer,  who  lies  in  state  in  the  mag- 
nificent bronze  tomb  of  the  Munich  Frauenkirche.  The  school 
was  much  frequented  in  the  Eighteenth  Century,  until  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  building*  by  fire  caused  its  discontinuance.  The 
church  of  Our  I^dy  of  Ettal  continues  to  be  the  goal  of  many 
pilgrimages  and  the  recipient  of  numerous  votive  tablets.  The 
miraculous  alabaster  statue  of  Our  Lady  which  Kaiser  Ludwig 
brought  from  Rome  is  placed  above  the  high  altar.  At  Christ- 
mas on  a side  altar  the  swaddled  Christkind  rests  in  the  cradle, 
the  mediaeval  substitute  for  the  Manger,  while  a Krippe  fills  a 
chapel  near  the  entrance.  Here  the  sheep  were  herded  within  a 
cote  where  they  were  protected  by  sheep-dogs  from  ravening  lions 
prowling  outside  and  seeking  what  they  could  devour.  I thought 
at  first  that  it  was  a millenium  scene  with  the  lion  lying  down 
by  the  lamb ; but  the  blood-red  jaws  and  protruding  tongues  of  the 
beasts  of  prey  left  no  doubt  as  to  their  carnivorous  intentions. 

On  my  return  I went  out  to  the  Rodelbahn,  or  toboggan 
course,  two  miles  long  on  the  side  of  the  Kofel.  The  snow  was 
soft,  and  therefore  the  toboggans  could  not  get  up  much  speed  ; 
but  when  the  snow  had  become  packed,  the  speed  of  the  flying 
toboggans  becomes  as  great  as  that  of  an  express  train,  and  the 
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fun  is  fast  and  furious.  The  Bahn  or  course  is  not  straight,  and 
the  crowd  collects  at  some  critical  curve,  where  skilful  steering 
by  means  of  reins  attached  to  the  forward  runners,  supplemented 
by  the  thrust  of  the  foot  into  the  snow  as  brake  or  rudder,  is 
demanded  of  the  pilot,  who  sits  astride  in  front  of  the  team  of 
four.  Any  error  of  judgment  precipitates  the  occupants  into  the 
soft  snow  at  the  sides,  and  for  the  moment  the  spectators  have 
the  best  of  it.  Often  races  are  contested,  in  which  the  toboggan 
that  makes  the  run  in  the  shortest  time  is  awarded  the  prize. 
While  the  speed  is 'terrific,  accidents  are  unknown.  Ski-runners 
were  coasting  gracefully  down  the  mountain  or  toiling  laboriously 
up  its  side. 

On  the  way  back  to  the  village  perhaps  you  would  like  to  stop 
for  a moment  at  the  Passion  Theatre.  The  auditorium  is  covered 
except  at  the  front,  where  the  seats  are  less  desirable.  They 
are  numbered  and  form  a continuous  parquet,  with  a row  of  boxes 
in  the  rear,  as  at  Bayreuth.  The  stage  is  permanently  set,  with 
the  house  of  Annas  on  the  extreme  right  of  the  spectator  and  the 
house  of  Pilate  on  the  extreme  left.  Streets  of  Jerusalem  enter 
on  the  right  and  left  of  the  central  stage,  which  is  used  both 
for  the  prophetic  Old  Testament  scenes  and  for  the  New  Testa- 
ment drama.  The  rear  wall  is  closed  and  frescoed,  although  on 
the  screen  the  landscape  beyond  seems  visible.  On  the  left  half 
of  the  wall  is  depicted  a performance  of  the  Passion  Play  in  the 
open-air  theatre  constructed  over  the  churchyard;  for  the  new 
theatre  was  first  available  in  1830.  The  fresco  on  the  right  shows 
Ettal  before  its  destruction  by  fire : you  will  observe  that  the 
original  structure  was  Gothic. 

There  was  a Schuetzenfest  at  the  Wittelsbacher  Hof  on  the 
night  after  Christmas.  In  preparation  for  it  the  dining-room  had 
been  lengthened  into  a shooting-gallery  by  removing  the  parti- 
tions into  the  adjoining  room  and  the  room  beyond;  so  that  the 
marksmen,  standing  at  the  furthest  opening,  were  about  fifty  feet 
from  the  pair  of  targets  fastened  against  the  wall  of  the  dining- 
room. About  twenty  members  took  part  in  the  contest.  I was 
glad  to  be  brought  into  contact  with  the  natural  and  normal  social 
life  of  the  Oberammergau  community,  which  preserves  not  merely 
its  religious  but  its  political  traditions.  It  is  not  all  work,  nor 
is  it  all  Passion  Play  with  these  sharp-shooting  Jaeger  to  whose 
martial  forefathers  a monument  has  been  erected  in  the  church- 
yard. Kelz,  the  proprietor,  is  a Nimrod  whose  walls  are  hung 
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with  antlers  and  chamois-horns  in  superabundance : he  kept 
chivalrously  in  the  background  at  this  Schuetzenfest  where  he  was 
host,  and  the  prize  was  carried  off  by  Sebastian  Schauer,  the 
carver  whose  Krippe  won  him  a gold  medal  at  the  Nurnberg  Ex- 
position of  1906.  I had  made  his  acquaintance,  and  he  told  me, 
as  I watched  the  contest,  of  the  great  winter  spectacle  at  Linder- 
hof,  the  Petit  Trianon  castle  of  King  Ludwig,  a few  miles  from 
Oberammergau.  It  is  built  on  the  edge  of  the  immense  deer  forest 
of  the  Bavarian  Crown,  and  every  day  in  winter,  at  the  same 
point  in  the  forest,  the  deer  are  fed.  Two  hundred  stags  myste- 
riously appear  at  the  tryst,  and  after  the  fodder  provided  for  them 
is  consumed  as  silently  steal  away. 

Sebastian  Schauer’s  Nurnberg  Krippe  received  just  recognition 
in  its  sale  three  times  over.  I contented  myself  with  the  pur- 
chase of  a photograph,  which  is  reproduced  on  the  screen  (Fig. 
95).  The  group  of  the  resting  attendants  of  the  Kings  with  the 
unsaddled  horse  and  camels  ( on  the  left  of  the  spectator)  is  espe- 
cially happy  and  realistic:  I do  not  recall  any  representation  of 
the  Nativity,  even  by  the  artist’s  brush,  where  this  conception 
is  embodied.  Each  of  the  twenty-odd  figures  is  carefully  carved 
and  painted,  but  you  can  judge  Schauer’s  work  for  yourselves  by 
examining  some  specimens  of  it  which  I got  at  Oberammergau  last 
summer.  They  are  a shepherd  with  a lamb  on  his  shoulder  and 
three  grazing  sheep.  When  I visited  his  shop  he  took  me  back  to 
the  workroom  in  order  to  show  me  some  figures,  quite  two  feet 
high,  for  the  Krippe  of  a San  Francisco  church.  He  was  engaged 
in  carving  the  Christ-Child,  who  lay  on  a bed  of  straw  exquisitely 
natural.  I have  also  brought  for  your  inspection  a Krippe  with 
terra  cotta  figures  which  I sent  home  from  a toy-shop  in  Nurnberg, 
although  it  is  only  interesting  from  the  fact  that  it  was  bought  in 
a toy-shop.  In  Germany  the  Krippen  are  not  merely  found  in 
churches  and  museums,  but  are  articles  of  commerce  displayed 
in  the  shop  windows  at  Christmas  time.  Even  in  Protestant 
Berlin  the  principal  toy-shop  offered  a dozen  different  sets  of 
figures  made  of  wood,  of  terra  cotta,  of  porcelain,  and  in  Rome 
the  booths  of  the  Piazza  Navona  are  filled  with  Kings  and  Shep- 
herds that  suggest  Dresden  china,  although  they  are  only  terra 
cotta,  and  cost  as  little  as  a lira  the  figure.  These  terra  cotta 
figures  are  no  less  popular  at  Marseilles,  and  you  will  recall  the 
admirable  descriptions  of  Creche  and  Christmas  observance  in 
Thomas  A.  Janvier’s  The  Christmas  Kalends  of  Provence.  At 
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least  a beginning  has  been  made  in  American  churches : in  Phila- 
delphia, for  example,  at  the  Mission  Church  of  St.  Mark’s,  Bain- 
bridge  and  Eighteenth  Streets,  terra  cotta  Kings  and  Shepherds 
unite  in  the  Adoration,  because  the  figures  are  too  few  to  admit  of 
their  separation.  Since  the  church  is  a colored  mission,  it  is,  of 
course,  the  black  King  who  kneels  in  the  act  of  homage. 

III.  Krippen  and  Krippensammlung  at  Munich.® 

After  leaving  Oberammergau  I had  a day  or  two  at  Munich  in 
which  to  see  the  Krippen  of  the  churches  and  of  the  museum. 
Those  in  the  churches  are  crude,  and  the  palpable  artificiality  of 
the  figures,  which  are  dressed  puppets,  strikes  a discordant  note. 
I had  seen  before  Christmas  a Krippe  in  which  the  arrival  of 
Joseph  and  Mary  at  the  Inn  at  Bethlehem  was  represented.  Mary 
was  seated  on  the  ass  destined  to  appear  in  the  Nativity  and  in 
the  Flight  into  Egypt.  In  the  Michaeliskirche,  near  the  Rathaus, 
the  figures  are  half  life-size,  and  a large  platform  in  a room 
on  the  lower  floor  is  made  the  stage  whereon  the  Shepherds  give 
place  to  the  Kings,  and  the  scene  changes  from  Bethlehem  to 
Egypt  and  back  to  the  carpenter’s  house  in  Nazareth,  with  which 
the  series  concludes.  The  increased  size  of  the  figures  has  only 
magnified  the  defects,  and  one  is  glad  to  take  refuge  from  such 
garish  travesties  among  the  Old  World  representations  that  have 
been  gathered  from  churches  and  nunneries,  and  set  up  with 
reverent  care  in  the  rooms  on  the  uppermost  floor  of  the  Bayer- 
isches  Museum.  With  the  abeyance  in’ the  custom,  which  was  at 
its  height  in  Munich  no  longer  than  fifty  years  ago,  when  the  best 
wood-carvers  of  Bavaria  displayed  their  work  at  the  Krippen- 
markt  along  S'onnenstrasse,  the  opportunity  offered  to  buy  the 
most  successful  groups  as  well  as  whole  Krippen  that  had  been 
relegated  to  lumber-rooms.  The  collection  was  formed,  presented 
and  arranged  by  Ehrenkonservator  (Honorary  Curator)  Max 
Schmederer  within  the  last  thirty  years.  It  has  been  admirably 
described  in  the  work  of  Dr.  Georg  Hager,  Die  Weinachtskrippe, 
Munich,  1902,  to  which  I am  indebted  not  only  for  the  photo- 
graphic reproductions  of  the  collection,  but  for  all  the  local  and 
historical  data  concerning  it.  The  collection  is  completed  by  a 
representative  series  of  Italian  Prescpi  brought  from  Naples  and 
Sicily,  where  the  usage  was  universal.  Since  the  Krippen  portray 
the  night  of  the  Nativity,  the  windows  of  the  rooms  have  been 
darkened,  and  the  spectator  looks  on  the  artificially  lighted  scene, 
with  the  Star  of  Bethlehem  visible  in  the  heavens.  The  wealth 
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cf  material  is  displayed  in  Krippen  on  wooden  platforms  where 
the  setting  of  landscape  and  background  is  as  carefully  considered 
as  the  grouping  of  the  figures,  and  in  glass  cases  in  which  the 
arrangement  is  topographical  and  chronological.  Sometimes  more 
than  one  source  has  been  drawn  upon  for  a single  Krippe,  but 
the  excellent  catalogue  prevents  misapprehension.  The  juxtaposi- 
tion of  these  successive  scenes  on  adjacent  stages  gives  the  effect 
of  their  sequence  on  the  same  stage.  The  illusion  of  a pantomime, 
a Christmas  Play,  is  purposely  created  in  the  mind  of  the  specta- 
tor who  passes  from  one  scene  to  the  next  in  order  of  time  as  well 
as  place. 

I.  The  Holy  Night.  Within  the  ruined  stable  the  angles  are 
adoring  the  new-born  Child,  over  whom  bend  Mary  and  Joseph. 
Outside  the  star-lit  night  contrasts  with  the  light — the  Light  of 
the  World — within.  Beyond  the  field  of  the  lens,  a single  ray 
reveals  the  angel  announcing  the  glad  tidings  to  the  shepherds. 
The  very  spirit  of  Milton’s  Hymn  has  been  caught : 

Peaceful  was  the  night 

Wherein  the  Prince  of  Light 

His  reign  of  peace  upon  the  earth  began 

The  helmed  cherubim 
And  sworded  seraphim 

Are  seen  in  glittering  ranks  with  wings  displayed, 

Harping  in  loud  and  solemn  quire  , 

With  unexpressive  notes  to  Heaven’s  new-born  Heir 

Ring  out,  ye  crystal  spheres, 

Once  bless  our  human  ears 

(If  ye  have  power  to  touch  our  senses  so) 

And  let  your  silver  chime 
Move  in  melodious  time, 

And  let  the  base  of  Heaven’s  deep  organ  blow, 

And  with  your  ninefold  harmony 

Make  up  full  consort  to  the  angelic  symphony. 

The  stable  comes  from  the  Krippe  of  the  Sailer  family  of 
Munich ; the  Angels  are  carved  by  Barsam,  who  died  in  1869. 
In  this  second  group  of  Angels  about  the  Child,  the  central  one 
resembles  those  of  the  celebrated  sculptor,  Ignaz  Gunther,  who 
died  circa  1760.  Angels  are  for  the  most  part  carved  entirely 
of  wood  and  are  not  movable.  The  other  figures  have  movable 
heads  and  limbs  attached  to  the  wooden  body  by  wires. 
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2.  The  Adoration  of  the  Shepherds.  The  foremost  Shep- 
herds are  presenting  their  gifts  in  the  stable  to  the  spectator’s 
right,  while  other  groups  are  approaching  from  the  town  of 
Bethlehem,  in  the  background.  The  stable  is  taken  from  the 
extensive  Krippe  dating  from  the  commencement  of  the  Eigh- 
teenth Century,  of  the  secularized  Convent  of  the  Ursuline  Nuns 
in  Innsbruck.  The  figures  and  properties  are  exhibited  in  glass 
cases.  The  figures  are  dressed  in  cloth  embroidered  by  the  nuns 
with  silver  and  gold  thread,  and  have  movable  wax  heads 
and  wooden  arms.  The  armor,  gifts  of  the  Kings,  and  vessels  of 
the  temple  are  of  precious  metal.  The  town  of  Bethlehem,  a 
Bavarian  village  with  typical  Bauernhauser,  belonged  to  the 
Moser  Krippe,  which  likewise  represented  a series  of  scenes  and 
contained  hundreds  of  figures  differing  in  size  to  increase  the 
illusion  of  perspective.  Moser  was  a tanner  of  Botzen,  whose 
Krippe  came  eventually  into  the  possession  of  the  Qiildren’s 
Hospital  of  Rovereto,  near  the  Italian  frontier,  and  from  the 
hospital  it  was  purchased  by  Herr  Schmederer.  Figures  and 
garments  are  carved  from  one  block,  and  are  the  work  of  the 
crucifix-carver,  Johann  Pendel  of  Meran,  who  lived  in  the  first 
half  of  the  Nineteenth  Century.  Ludwig,  who  died  about  1830, 
v/as,  however,  the  best  carver  of  figures.  His  three  Shepherds 
were  made  for  the  Spockmayer  Krippe,  and  after  the  owner’s 
death  changed  hands  four  times  before  they  were  secured  by 
Herr  Schmederer.  The  figures  are  ten  inches  high,  wooden, 
with  movable  heads  and  limbs.  In  order  to  show  the  mobility  of 
the  figures,  the  bearded  Shepherd  on  the  right  is  posed  in  a second 
attitude  displaying  to  advantage  his  muscular  weatherproof 
physique.  The  best  animal  carver  was  Niklas,  Ludwig’s  contem- 
porary. His  masterpiece  is  the  fighting  bulls,  made  for  the 
Krippe  of  the  Peterskirche.  After  the  Krippe  had  been  dis- 
mantled, because  the  throngs  of  visitors  disturbed  the  worshippers, 
the  bulls  were  at  length  parted  and  only  by  the  purchase  of  both 
the  Seitz  and  Kolditz  Krippen  could  they  be  again  brought 
to  face  each  other.  Niklas’  long-haired  sheep-dog  was  often  imi- 
tated : the  flock  on  the  spectator’s  right  is  by  Barsam.  I call  your 
attention  to  the  shepherd  with  the  lamb  on  his  shoulders,  a type 
that  goes  back  to  the  Good  Shepherd  of  Early  Christian  Art. 
These  Adorations  of  the  Shepherds  are  frankly  Bavarian  in  set- 
ting and  figures.  The  New  Testament  story  has  been  adopted  and 
translated  into  the  language  and  life  of  the  people.  The  scrip- 
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tural  ox  and  ass  are  accompanied  by  cattle  and  goats,  sheep  and 
sheep-dog,  swine  and  swine-herd,  chamois  and  Jaeger.  The  kneel- 
ing Shepherd  is  in  dress  and  features  the  chosen  representative 
of  these  Bavarian  peasants,  who  themselves  enter  on  the  scene 
and  kneel  in  their  turn  before  this  Bavarian  Mother  and  Child. 

3.  The  Adoration  of  the  Three  Kings.  This  subject  appealed 
to  the  German  heart,  as  the  names  of  the  Kings — Kaspar,  Mel- 
chior and  Balthasar — indicate.  Their  Germanization  dates  from 
the  year  1164,  when  the  rediscovered  relics  were  translated  from 
Milan  to  the  Cathedral  of  Cologne  and  enshrined  in  a magnificent 
golden  reliquary.  The  pictorial  art  of  the  Rhineland  from  Loch- 
ner,  whose  winged  altar-piece  is  in  the  Choir  of  Cologne  Cathed- 
ral, to  Van  der  Weyden,  the  Van  Eycks,  and  Memling  forms  a 
series  of  Adorations.  In  the  Bavarian  Krippen  the  horses  and 
camels  are  well  carved : Barsam’s  rearing  horse  is  full  of  spirit. 
But  the  Italian  imagination  appropriates  the  pageant  and  revels  in 
its  details.  On  the  screen  is  the  Presepio,  which  you  may  have 
seen  in  the  Museum-Church  of  San  Martino  at  Naples.  In  the 
centre  is  the  Adoration,  with  fiugres  in  oriental  costume;  on  the 
right  are  scenes  in  the  Inn,  where  servants  and  guests  wear  the 
Neapolitan  dress;  on  the  left,  in  the  scenes  of  pastoral  life,  the 
shepherds  are  dressed  like  those  of  the  Abruzzi.  Evidently  the 
Italians  have  adapted  the  Gospel  story  to  the  national  setting. 
A Neapolitan  Presepio  in  the  Munich  collection  is  modelled  on 
the  description  by  Goethe  in  a letter  written  May  17,  1787,  at 
Naples,  where  the  flat  roofs  of  the  houses  were  ready-made  plat- 
forms, with  Mt.  Vesuvius  as  the  natural  background.,  A kaleido- 
scopic circular  Presepio  from  a Neapolitan  palace  represents  on 
one  side  the  Adoration — this  time  of  the  Shepherds — on  the 
other  the  Inn  at  Bethlehem,  an  Osteria  in  full  festival.  The 
genre  figures  on  the  screen  are  realistic  studies  of  Neapolitan 
types.  In  the  Italian  Adoration  you  will  have  observed  that  the 
stable  is  always  a ruined  temple,  for  the  purpose  of  emphasizing 
the  New  Order:  one  of  the  Kings  is  paying  homage,  while  the 
trains  of  the  others  are  approaching  from  opposite  sides.  The 
trains  become  veritable  processions,  requiring  many  yards  of 
space  for  their  display.  That  on  the  screen  is  composed  of 
figures  by  the  best  Neapolitan  sculptors — S'ammartino,  Gorio, 
Mosca,  Franco.  The  Neapolitan  figures  have  terra  cotta  busts 
and  wired  wooden  hands  and  legs.  By  virtue  of  their  great  mobil- 
ity they  can  be  posed  in  the  most  natural  attitudes.  The  gar- 
ments are  of  embroiaered  cloth. 
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4.  The  Flight  into  Egypt.  The  scene  is  admirably  set  in  a 
wild  pass  among  the  treeless  mountains  of  the  East.  Joseph 
leads  the  ass,  on  which  Mother  and  Child  are  seated,  through  the 
solitude.  The  figures  are  Sicilian,  they  are  carved  from  single 
blocks  of  wood  and  are,  of  course,  immovable.  The  garments 
are  made  of  linen  dipped  in  a solution  of  lime ; so  that  they  keep 
permanently  the  natural  and  graceful  folds  into  which  they  have 
been  draped.  This  process  is  called  Cachieren,  and  is  sometimes 
applied  to  life-size  figures  of  wood.  Figure  and  garments  are 
painted  in  thr  appropriate  colors,  and  the  effect  produced  is  pre- 
cisely as  if  both  had  been  carved  together.  The  Bavarian  wood- 
carvers  did  not  overlook  this  scene:  a whole  case  is  filled  with 
carefully  executed  Eg>’ptian  carvings  by  Wendelin  Reiner 
(-{-1845).  There  are  crocodiles,  serpents,  ibises,  elephants,  lions, 
and  even  the  pyramids  and  the  Sphinx  have  not  been  forgotten. 

5.  The  Massacre  of  the  Innocents.  This  is  a favorite  Sicilian 
subject,  since  the  daily  tragedies  springing  from  the  vendetta 
or  from  brigandage  made  them  only  too  familiar  with  such 
scenes,  and  capable  of  entering  into  them  dramatically.  Several 
cases  contain  gruesome  details : the  mounted  executioners  trample 
on  mother  and  child,  or  foot-soldiers  tear  the  children  from  their 
mothers’  arms  and  dash  out  their  brains  against  the  ground. 
These  groups  are  by  Matera,  of  Trapani,  Sicily,  who  lived 
from  1653  1^0  1718.  He  is  by  no  means  a morbid  epigone,  ex- 
aggerating and  caricaturing  Michaelangelo.  On  the  contrary, 
he  excels  in  representations  of  the  pastoral  side  of  the  Nativity. 
His  miniature  groups  of  adoring  Shepherds  are  as  dainty  and 
exquisite  as  if  they  were  in  Dresden  China. 

6.  The  House  at  Nazareth.  The  final  scene  portrays  the 
peaceful  life  of  the  Holy  Family  after  the  return  from  Egypt. 
The  background  is  an  oriental  city;  in  the  foreground  Joseph 
works  at  his  trade  of  carpenter,  while  Mary  is  seated  before  the 
door  of  the  house  at  her  spinning-wheel;  the  Child  Jesus  is  about 
to  descend  the  steps.  The  figures  are  by  the  Bavarian  Berger,  a 
contemporary  of  Ludwig  and  Niklas. 

IV.  Krippe  and  Christmas  Play.'* 

These  scenes  arranged  in  the  New  Testament  order  make  the 
Krippensammlung  a Krippenspiel.  They  reproduce  in  dumb 
show  the  scenes  of  the  traditional  Christmas  Play,  which  was  to 
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the  laity  what  the  Passion  Play  was  to  the  clergy,  for  through 
its  emphasis  on  the  part  of  the  Virgin  it  was  the  embodiment  of 
the  religion  of  the  people.  Undoubtedly  the  Passion  Play  is  the 
elder  sister,  but  the  younger  sister  took  the  lead  in  the  develop- 
ment of  Christmas  and  Passion  Plays  into  the  mature  Mystery, 
which  required  months  to  prepare  and  days  to  perform,  absorbing 
the  interest  and  activity  of  the  mediaeval  communities.  From 
the  antiphonal  chants  of  half-choirs,  representing  the  Angels  and 
the  Shepherds,  was  elaborated  a Ludus  Pastorum,  in  which 
suitably  robed  choristers  took  part.  By  amalgamation  of  the 
Ludus  Pastorum  with  the  fepiphany  Play,  the  Stella  or  Dreikd- 
nigsspielj  were  added  the  episodes  of  the  Adoration  of  the  Kings, 
the  intervention  of  Herod,  the  Massacre  of  the  Innocents,  and 
Rachel’s  Lament  for  Pier  Children,  evidently  imitated  from  the 
Planctus  Maries  at  the  foot  of  the  cross.  With  the  consolation  of 
Rachel  by  an  Angel,  who  assures  her  of  the  safety  of  the  Saviour, 
the  typical  Christmas  Play  in  Latin  concludes. 

Further  development  of  the  Play  followed  the  attraction  from 
Advent  of  the  so-called  Sermon  of  St.  Augustine  with  its  repre- 
sentation of  the  series  of  prophets  of  the  Nativity,  from  Adam  and 
Abel  to  the  Sibyl  and  Virgil.  The  Prophets  were  transferred, 
in  their  turn,  to  the  Passion  Play,  which  was  completed  by  the 
dramatization  of  the  Second  Coming  of  Christ  in  such  plays  as 
the  Sponsus,  the  Bridegroom  whom  the  Ten  Virgins  expect,  and 
the  Judicium,  the  Last  Judgment,  with  its  escape  of  capering 
Devils,  who  never  failed  to  fascinate  the  audience.  Thus,  the 
whole  Cycle  of  the  Biblical  Mystery  was  developed  from  the 
nucleus  of  the  Christmas  and  Easter  Plays. 

The  change  to  the  vernacular  language  led  to  the  secularization 
of  the  Plays  by  the  intrusion  of  popular  characters  and  comic 
scenes,  whether  from  the  folk-drama  or  from  real  life.  While 
the  Plays  were  banished  from  the  church  to  the  square,  clerical 
hands  continued  to  manipulate  the  strings ; but  ultimately  com- 
plete secularization  came, with  the  transfer  of  the  Plays  to  the 
Crafts  and  Trades  organized  as  Guilds.  To  each  Guild  was 
assigned  a Play,  often  appropriate  in  subject — to  the  goldsmiths, 
for  example,  the  Adoration  of  the  Kings — and  the  actors  grouped 
in  tableau  on  movable  stages  called  pageants  were  drawn  in  pro- 
cession through  the  streets,  performing  at  fixed  stations  or  at  a 
central  stead  (markit-stede,  play  field).  The  season  of  the  year 
had  to  be  considered,  especially  in  the  Northern  countries,  so 
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that  the  Cycle  was  detached  from  Christmas  and  Easter  and 
transferred  to  Corpus  Christi  (Fronleichnamstag,  the  Thursday 
after  Trinity  Sunday),  when  early  June  would  be  propitious  to  an 
open-air  festival.  Such  are  the  English  Corpu^s  Christi  Cycles 
of  York,  Towneley,  Chester,  and  Coventry. 

I do  not  know  where  you  can  get  a truer  idea  of  these  Cycles 
than  in  the  Sistine  Chapel  of  the  Vatican.  Here  Michaelangelo 
shows  us  a Mystery:  the  whole  Biblical  Drama  from  Genesis  to 
Revelations  is  unfolded.  After  the  Creation  and  Fall  come  the 
Prophets  and  Sibyls  who  foretell  the  Redemption : below,  as  in 
the  Oberammergau  Play,  episodes  from  the  life  of  Moses  fore- 
shadow the  corresponding  episodes  in  the  life  of  Christ:  back  of 
the  altar,  the  Last  Judgment  completes  this  Divi/na  Comedia,  or 
rather  Divina  Tragedia,  for  so  it  becomes  in  Michelangelo’s  pre- 
sentation of  it.  Thus  painting,  no  less  than  sculpture,  reflects 
the  scenes  of  the  mediaeval  Play,  and  in  these  reflected  scenes 
we  become  the  actual  spectators  of  it.  When,  for  example, 
Benozzo  Gozzoli,  painting  the  Adoration  of  the  Kings  in  the 
Chapel  of  the  Riccardi  Palace  at  Florence,  introduced  the  Medici 
family  in  the  train  of  Lorenzo  as  the  Young  King,  he  was  not 
necessarily  drawing  from  his  imagination ; for  Princes  took  part 
in  such  pageants,  and  themselves  offered  gold  and  frankincense 
and  myrrh  beside  the  Manger. 

Evidently  the  effect  of  the  Christmas  Play  on  the  Krippe  was 
paramount,  and  in  the  form  in  which  the  Krippen  have  come 
down  to  us  they  may  be  said  to  represent  the  survival  of  the 
Christmas  Play.  For  it  was  the  influence  of  the  Christmas  Play 
that  expanded  the  single  representation  of  the  Adoration — whether 
of  the  shepherds  or  of  the  Kings — into  the  whole  series  of  stage 
scenes  reproduced  in  the  Munich  Krippensammlung.  If,  how- 
ever, we  go  further  than  this  and  maintain  that  the  Krippe  had 
its  origin  in  its  use  in  the  Christmas  Play,  we  fall  into  obvious 
error,  since  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  priority  of  the  Krippe. 

Wherever  there  was  a Christmas  Play  there  must  have  been 
a Krippe  about  which  the  action  of  the  Play  centered.  The  stage 
directions  of  the  vernacular  Plays  and  of  the  Latin  Offices  require 
the  preparation  of  a Krippe ; so  that  by  means  of  these  stage  direc- 
tions we  can  trace  the  use  of  the  Krippe  back  to  the  period  of  the 
antiphonal  chants  out  of  which  the  Offices  grew.  The  Quern 
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Ouccritis  of  the  Qiristnias  Service  expressl}'-  specified  the 
Prccsepc  or  Manger : 

Quern  quaeritis  in  Praesepe,  o Pastor es? 

Whom  do  ye  seek  in  the  Manger,  O Shepherds? 

At  least  one  Presepio  has  come  down  to  us  from  the  period 
of  the  chants.  It  is  preserved  in  Sta.  Maria  Maggiore,  Rome, 
where  it  is  permanently  set  up  in  the  crypt  of  the  Chapel  built 
in  1585  by  Sixtus  V,  on  the  site  of  the  Chapel  of  the  Presepio, 
in  which  were  treasured  a stone  from  the  Manger  and  five  boards 
from  the  Cradle  of  Christ.  The  marble  figures,  which  are  thirty- 
three  inches  high,  comprise  the  seated  Madonna  with  the  Child  on 
her  knee,  Joseph  leaning  on  his  staff,  the  Three  Kings,  one  kneel- 
ing and  the  others  in  relief  plastered  into  the  side  of  the  alcove 
for  support,  while  the  heads  of  ox  and  ass  project  from  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  alcove.  The  sculpture  is  much  later  than  such 
sarcophagus  reliefs  as  that  on  the  screen  from  a Fourth  Century 
sarcophagus  in  the  Museum  of  the  Lateran.  The  detail  of  the 
Adoration  is  in  the  lower  series  at  the  extreme  left.  Here  the 
Kings  are  represented  as  standing ; later  all  three  bend  awkwardly 
forward  in  the  identical  attitude  as  they  offer  their  gifts,  and 
finally  the  first  King  kneels,  as  in  this  Presepio.  We  shall  not 
err,  however,  if  we  follow  competent  authority  in  assigning  it  to 
the  Tenth  Century.®  On  account  of  its  unique  relics  Sta.  Maria 
Maggiore  has  always  been  preeminent  in  the  Roman  observance  of 
Christmas.  The  Popes  themselves  used  to  celebrate  the  first  Mass 
on  Christmas  morning,  and  the  contadini  still  flock  hither  from 
the  Campagna;  arriving  after  a night’s  journey,  whole  families 
encamp  in  the  hospitable  aisles  on  shawls  and  blankets  spread 
upon  the  pavement.  As  early  as  the  Ninth  Century  the  Chapel 
of  the  Presepio  had  become  so  famous  that  it  was  made  the 
model  for  a similar  Capella  ad  Prcusepe  built  by  Pope  Gregory  IV, 
(827-843)  in  Sta.  Maria  in  Trastevere,®  and  doubtless  for  many 
other  Chapels  more  remote. 

The  existence  of  the  permanent  Presepio  and  of  Presepio 
Chapels  justifies  the  inference  that  the  usage  was  well  established 
before  St.  Francis,  in  the  year  1223,  prepared  at  the  convent  of 
Greccio  near  Rome  the  famous  Presepio  about  which  he  gathered 
his  flock  to  sing  lauds  throughout  the  night  of  the  Nativity.  On 
the  screen  is  a fresco  by  an  unknown  artist  in  the  Chapel  at 
Greccio : you  will  observe  that  the  Child  in  the  Manger  is  repre- 
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sented  as  living.  This  miracle  is  the  subject  of  one  of  Giotto’s 
frescoes  from  the  life  of  St.  Francis  in  the  Upper  Church  at  Assisi. 
(Fig.  96.)  Here  the  child  comes  to  life  in  the  arms  of  the  Saint, 
and  a spectator  on  the  extreme  left  with  lifted  hand  bears  witness 
to  the  miracle.  The  detail  of  interest  is  the  ox  and  ass.  Giotto, 
the  Shepherd-painter,  knew  and  loved  animals,  and  his  repre- 
sentations of  them  merit  the  enthusiastic  praise  of  Ruskin.  These 
archaic  animals  were  not  drawn  from  nature,  but  are  manifestly 
the  Presepio  figures  of  ox  and  ass.  Since  Giotto  was  eminently 
realistic  and  painted  what  he  saw,  these  familiar  wooden  figures 
demonstrate  the  success  of  the  Franciscans  in  popularizing 
the  Presepio  as  an  adjunct  to  the  special  celebration  of 
Christmas.  The  fresco  dates  from  the  beginning  of  the  Four- 
teenth Century. 

V.  The  Presepio  Connected  with  tpie  Umbrian  LAUDE. 

Source  of  the  Sacre  Rappresentazioni. 

The  priority  of  the  Presepio  to  the  Italian  Biblical  Plays,  or 
Sacre  Rappresentazioni,  first  written  and  performed  at  the 
Florentine  court  of  the  Medici  in  the  Fifteenth  Century  becomes 
so  apparent  that  further  elucidation  of  the  point,  seems  super- 
fluous. It  is  important  to  note,  however,  that  these  Sacre  Rappre- 
sentazioni had  their  origin  in  the  religious  lyrics  or  lauds  written 
in  Umbria,  the  home  of  St.  Francis,  by  the  penitent  Disciplinati 
(from  disciplina,  scourge)  and  sung  responsively  in  their  pro- 
cessions or  recited  in  costume  and  with  rude  accessories  in  the 
churches  and  in  the  Oratories  belonging  to  their  Confraternities.^ 

It  is  precisely  with  these  religious  lyrics  or  lauds  to  the  Virgin 
that  the  Presepio  comes  into  the  closest  connection.  While  St. 
Francis  himself  was  not  a devoted  worshipper  of  the  Madonna, 
whose  name  appears  neither  in  the  Rule  nor  in  his  Testament,  his 
immediate  successors  identified  his  ideal  Lady  Poverty  with  the 
Virgin  Mother,  so  poor  that  her  Child  was  born  in  a stable  and 
cradled  in  a manger.  Such  Franciscan  poets  as  Fra  Jacopone  da 
Todi  sang  the  Madonna  beside  the  Manger  and  at  the  foot  of  the 
Cross  in  dialogued  lauds  that  were  embryo  Christmas  and  Passion 
Plays.  Written  in  the  dialect  of  the  people  and  set  to  the  dance- 
music  of  the  ballata,  they  appealed  to  the  popular  heart  and 
spread  from  lip  to  lip  throughout  Umbria  to  Naples  and  Venice. 
But  Music  was  not  the  only  art  to  become  the  handmaid  of  re- 
ligion: Sculpture  and  Painting  entered  the  service  of  the  Church 


Fig.  96.  Giotto’s  fresco,  representing  the  Presepio  of  St.  Francis. 
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and  became  no  less  potent  missioners  in  the  iM-anciscan  movement 
to  reestablish  primitive  Christianity.  What  the  Franciscan  poet 
sang,  the  sculptor  embodied  in  the  Presepio  and  Pieta,  and  the 
painter  in  Adoration  and  Crucifixion.  Franciscan  Umbria  was 
the  cradle  of  re-born  art,  and  here  as  elsewhere  the  Lyric  Muse, 
Polyhymnia,  was  the  singer  of  the  cradle-song. 

VI.  Augsburg  the  Source  of  Ober.\mmerg.\u's  Earliest 

Inspiration. 

When  the  Italian  Revival  reached  Germany,  it  found  the  way 
already  prepared  and  made  straight.  Here  it  was  no  new  move- 
ment, but  rather  gave  impetus  to  a movement  well  under  way. 
The  religious  influence  had  impressed  itself  on  the  arts  in  the 
Cathedral  Cities  of  Germany,  where  they  had  long  flourished 
under  the  patronage  of  the  Church.  Frauenkirchen  with  painted 
or  carved  triptychs  over  the  altar  were  now  erected  with  renewed 
fervor,  but  the  rising  tide  sought  no  new  outlet : it  blended  with  the 
main  current  and  poured  itself  into  German  forms.  Thus  when 
Kaiser  Ludwig  returned  fom  his  Italian  expedition  to  build  a 
shrine  for  a statue  of  the  Pisan  school  of  sculpture,  he  imitated 
in  the  circular  church  of  Our  Lady  of  Ettal  the  Roman  Pantheon 
and  the  Italian  Baptisteries ; but  in  its  original  form,  as  we  saw  it 
frescoed  in  the  Passion  Theatre,  the  edifice  was  Gothic.  While 
Oberammergau  is  on  the  high  road  from  Venice  to  Augsburg, 
the  inspiration  which  it  received  from  both  sides  first  came  to  it 
from  the  North,  not  from  the  South.  On  this  high  road,  which 
was  once  a Roman  road  to  Augusta  Vendilicorum,  the  Wendic 
Augsburg,  the  history  of  Oberammergau  is  imprinted.  In  1332 
Kaiser  Ludwig  made  Oberammergau  a Niederlage,  i.  e.,  a depot 
for  warehousing  merchandise  in  transit,  and  in  1420  Dukes 
Ernst,  Wilhelm,  and  Albrecht  of  Bavaria  confirmed  the  franchise 
with  the  important  addition,  that  the  Oberammergauer  should  have 
the  exclusive  right  to  haul  all  merchandise  transported  by  this 
high  road  from  Partenkirchen,  fifteen  miles  to  the  south  of  Ober- 
ammergau, to  Schongau,  twenty-three  miles  to  the  North.®  This 
right  was  the  most  valuable  asset  of  the  Oberammergauer  until 
the  discovery  of  the  sea  route  to  the  Indies  diverted  the  trade 
of  Venice  with  the  East  and  with  Augsburg  to  Spain,  and 
eventually  to  England. 

From  the  time  of  its  heroic  Bishop  Ulrich,  through  whose 
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help  Otto  I overthrew  in  the  year  955  the  invading  Huns  on  the 
Lechfeld,  near  its  walls,  Augsburg  was  a Cathedral  City.  St. 
Ulrich  lies  buried  in  the  church  that  bears  his  name,  and  nothing 
remains  of  the  Romanesque  Cathedral  which  he  planned  and 
began.  As  it  stands  to-day,  Augsburg  Cathedral  is  not  an  im- 
pressive mediaeval  monument,  notwithstanding  its  Gothic  Choir 
and  the  portals  of  the  South  Front  in  which  the  bronze  doors  cast 
in  the  Eleventh  Century  have  been  hung.  The  process  of  con- 
struction and  reconstruction  prolonged  the  period  during  which 
the  building  of  the  Cathedral  made  Augsburg  a school  of  all  the 
arts  of  design.  From  the  territory  of  Augsburg  were  recruited 
the  monks  of  the  Augustinian  convent  of  Rottenbuch, between 
S'chongau  and  Oberammergau.  The  immense  buildings  of  the 
convent  have  not  been  disturbed  since  its  secularization  in  1803, 
and  bear  testimony  to  the  importance  of  the  foundation,  which 
goes  back  to  1074.  The  clock  tower  of  Rottenbuch  is  a sign- 
post marking  the  connection  between  Augsburg  and  Oberammer- 
gau ; for  Rottenbuch  held  and  exercised  until  its  secularization  the 
right  to  appoint  one  of  its  Canons  Pfarrer  or  Rector  of  the  parish 
of  Oberammergau.  From  the  beginning  of  the  Twelfth  Century 
wood-carving  was  the  avocation  of  the  Rottenbuch  monks.  When 
in  the  year  1 1 1 1 Canon  Eberwein  and  seven  companions  were 
sent  forth  to  found  a new  Canonry  in  the  wilds  of  Berechtes- 
gaden,  they  carried  with  them  and  established  in  this  section  the 
industry  of  carving  and  turning  furniture  and  household  utensils. 
Doubtless  they  introduced  the  same  industry  into  their  parish 
of  Oberammergau.  When  Ettal  was  built  in  the  Fourteenth  Cen- 
tury, the  Oberammergauer  were  enlisted  in  the  construction,  and 
this  apprenticeship  made  the  artisans  masters  of  their  craft.  After 
Our  Lady  of  Ettal  had  become  a frequented  place  of  pilgrimage, 
their  accomplishment  found  favor  in  the  field  which  it  has  since 
made  peculiarly  its  own.  They  supplied  the  pilgrims  with  mem- 
orial carvings,  crucifixes,  images  of  the  Madonna  and  Saints, 
and  they  have  remained  crucifix-carvers  to  our  day.” 

This  theory  of  the  development  of  wood-carving  at  Oberammer- 
gau, which  was  advocated  by  Pfarrer  Daisenberger,  reviser  and 
life-long  Director  of  the  Passion  Play,  and  annalist  of  Oberam- 
mergau (-j-  1883),  gains  strong  confirmation  from  the  history  of 
the  Passion  Play.  Tt  was  first  performed  in  1634,  and  the  text, 
as  it  has  come  down  to  us  from  1662,  has  been  shown  to  be  based 
on  two  Augsburg  Plays,  adapted  for  Oberammergau’s  use  in  all 
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97-  Fourteenth  Century  Altar-piece  in  the  Bayerisches  Museum, 

Munich. 
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probability  at  Rottenbuch  or  by  the  Rottenbiich  Pfarrer  of  Ober- 
ammergaii,  since  the  monks  were  largely  Augsburg  men.^“  This 
eldest  text  was  often  revised,  and  in  i8ii — the  Napoleonic  wars 
caused  the  year’s  delay  in  the  performance — it  was  entirely  re- 
written by  the  Benedictine  Ottmar  Weiss,  of  Ettal,  when  the 
lyrical  portions  were  set  to  music  by  the  Oberammergau  school- 
master, Rochus  Dedler,  who  began  his  musical  education  as  a 
Chorister  at  Rottenbuch.  The  last  revision,  that  of  Daisenberger, 
in  i860,  respected  the  text  of  Weiss  and  left  Dedler’s  music  un- 
touched. Thus  we  see  how  closely  the  history  of  Oberammergau 
is  interwoven  with  that  of  these  two  convents,  Ettal  and  Rotten- 
buch, both  of  them  well  within  the  haul  constantly  made  by  the 
Oberammergau  Rottmanner  or  freight-handlers,  from  Parten- 
kirchen  to  Schongau. 

VII.  Development  of  the  Bavarian  Art  of  Wood-Carving. 

By  means  of  the  collections  in  the  Museums  of  Munich  and 
Niirnberg,  we  can  follow  through  its  successive  stages  the  Ba- 
varian Art  of  Wood-Carving.  These  wood-carvers  devoted  them- 
selves to  the  adornment  of  the  churches  built  by  their  own  Guild 
of  Carpenters.  They  carved  for  the  altar  those  wonderful 
winged  altar-pieces  in  which  beneath  a gilded  canopy  was  carved 
in  low  relief  a panel  representing  some  scene  in  the  New  Testa- 
m*ent  story,  while  on  the  wings  of  the  triptych  were  figures  of 
Saints.  In  the  altar-piece  on  the  screen^^  the  central  panel  the 
Annunciation,  is  carved,  but  the  figures  on  the  double  wings  are 
painted  on  a gold  background.  (Fig.  97.)  This  altar-piece,  which 
dates  from  the  latter  part  of  the  Fourteenth  Century,  may  be  said 
to  symbolize,  in  the  perfection  of  the  canopy  and  the  primitiveness 
of  the  relief,  the  development  of  sculpture  under  the  protection 
and  patronage  of  Cathedral  architecture.  With  the  mastery  of  the 
lavv^s  of  relief,  the  perspective  of  the  sculptor,  he  was  enabled  to 
substitute  for  the  gold  background  the  scene  itself  as  the  setting 
for  the  action.  In  the  altar-piece  on  the  screen^-  the  relief  is  so 
high  that  the  figures  are  practically  detached.  It  is  from  a 
church  in  Tramin  near  Botzen  in  the  Austrian  Tyrol,  and  comes 
from  the  school  of  Michael  Pacher  (circa  1510).  In  the  centre 
is  represented  the  Adoration  of  the  Angels,  with  Mary  and  Joseph 
kneeling  beside  the  Christ-Child.  Above  are  the  heads  of  adoring 
Shepherds,  while  in  the  three  panels  back  of  the  ox  and  ass, 
whose  heads  project  in  unusually  high  relief,  are  the  approaching 
trains  of  the  Three  Kings.  On  the  altar-wing  to  the  left  is  St. 
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Catherine,  to  the  right  St.  Barbara.  By  this  time  the  sculptor  was 
practically  carving  in  the  round,  and  Tilman  Riemenschneider  of 
Wurzburg  (1450-1531)  was  producing  for  altar  or  niche  such 
masterpieces  as  his  Magdalen,  now  in  the  Munich  Museum.  That 
most  beautiful  of  all  wooden  images,  the  Niiniberg  Madonna, 
probably  a Marienklage  from  a Crucifixion,  with  St.  John  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  Cross,  dates  from  a slightly  later  period 
(1520-1530),  when  the  Niirnberg  sculptors  had  perfected  the 
art  of  casting  statues  in  metal,  and  Peter  Vischer,  Adam  Kraft, 
and  Albrecht  Durer  had  made  Niirnberg  the  Florence  of  Ger- 
many. But  perhaps  the  consummation  of  the  wood-carver’s  art 
is  in  the  woodcuts  of  Diirer.  The  relief  of  the  wooden  block 
becomes  perspective  in  the  print,  and  his  series  of  thirty-eight 
woodcuts  from  the  life  of  the  Madonna  includes  an  ideal  repro- 
duction of  the  scenes  of  the  Christmas  Play.  I give,  as  examples, 
the  frontispiece,  Mother  and  Child,  a marvellous  rendering  of 
radiant  light,  the  Nativity,  where  Child  and  Angels  make  an  in- 
separable group,  and  the  Flight  into  Egypt,  deliberately  German 
in  spite  of  the  palm  trees.  The  turbaned  Joseph  carries  an  alpen- 
stock, while  a Bavarian  stag  crouches  in  the  background.  The 
introduction  of  the  superfluous  ox  is  at  once  a touch  of  nature 
and  of  genius : Diirer  has  divined  the  popular  instinct  which  for- 
bids the  exclusion  of  the  domestic  animials  from  the  scenes  of  the 
Nativity. 

These  Oberammergau  crucifix-carvers  are  likewise  carvers  of 
Krippen : why  should  not  these  actors  in  the  Passion  Play  revive 
the  Christmas  Play?  Since  the  inclemency  of  the  Bavarian  win- 
ter must  give  pause  to  the  most  enthilsiastic,  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  detach  the  Play  from  Christmas,  in  the  same  way  that 
the  Passion  Play  has  been  detached  from  Easter  and  the  great 
mediaeval  Cycles  were  deferred  to  June.  The  audience  is  already 
assured : that  which  assembles  at  the  decennial  period  to  witness 
the  reverent  art  of  these  Bavarian  peasants  in  the  Passion  Play 
would  greet  with  favor  the  companion-piece.  Its  production 
would  present  no  difficulty  to  these  experienced  actors-managers- 
proprietors.  In  fact  I was  told  last  summer  that  a Christmas 
Play  had  actually  been  revived  for  local  spectators  at  the  Oberam- 
mergau Kreuzschule  or  Dramatic  School  for  the  Passion  Play. 
A prologue  of  Old  Te.stament  scenes  in  the  manner  of  the  Pas- 
sion Play  and  an  Epilogue  of  New  Testament  scenes  in  prepara- 
tion for  the  Passion  would  complete  the  Christmas  Play  for 
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public  performance  as  a Prelude  or  Induction  on  the  afternoons 
preceding  the  production  of  the  Passion  Play,  which  is  now  en- 
acted no  oftener  than  twice  in  the  week.  The  visitors  to  Oberani- 
inergau  would  willingly  prolong  their  stay  amid  its  beautiful  sur- 
roundings under  the  spell  of  the  genius  of  the  place  and  the  time. 
So  the  music-lovers  remain  at  Bayreuth  during  the  Wagner  fes- 
tivals to  hear  the  whole  cycle  of  Der  Ring  des  Niebehingen. 
Wagner,  the  great  musical  Romanticist,  has  been  the  chief  inter- 
preter of  Medisevalism  to  the  modern  world ; but  even  more  than 
Bayreuth  with  its  Valhalla,  its  chivalry,  its  achievement  of  the 
Grail,  Oberammergau,  the  home  of  the  Mystery,  is  the  door  and 
entry  to  the  inmost  shrine  of  the  Age  of  Faith. 
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